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WHO IS TO EDUCATE OUR CHILDREN? 


Every day that passes over our 
heads and witnesses the rapid increase 
of the population of the country adds 
to the interest which attaches to 
the reciprocal rights and duties ex- 
isting between the state and the citi- 
zen, as far as the question of the 
proper education of our children is 
concerned. It has become a matter 
of the most vital importance, superior 
to mere party consideration in the 
success of this or that faction of poli- 
ticians ; for in the proper appreciation 
of its magnitude and in its judicious 
and permanent settlement may be 
said to lie not only the future wel- 
fare of this republic, but the suprema- 
cy of Christianity itself on this broad 
continent. The history of the church 
from its very foundation is full of in- 
stances of the decay of religion and 
Morality in one country simultane- 
ously with their growth or revival in 
another. It was thus that the faith, 
grown weak in the farther East, found 
$0 many earnest professors in Italy, 
and when Gaul and the Spanish 
peninsula succumbed to their pagan 


conquerors, the light of the Gospel 
was transferred to the islands of 
Britain and Ireland, and brightened 
into an effulgence which, in a few 
centuries, penetrated the darkest re- 
cesses of the then semi-barbarized con- 
tinent. In Europe to-day, the church, 
assailed on one side by Czesarism and 
on the other by the secret societies, 
can hardly hold her own, notwithstand- 
ing the justice of her cause and the zeal 
and learning of her champions; and it 
would seem to be one of the myste- 
rious designs of Providence that the 
theatre of her triumphs and conquests 
is, for a time at least, to be transferred 
to the fresher and more vigorous New 
World. The astonishing growth of 
Catholicity in America in our owa 
day is an evidence of this, but our 
present victories will be barren of 
any good results if we neglect the 
proper education of our children, 
who, as we gradually pass away, are 
destined to take our places for good 
or evil. 

The time has come when the ques- 
tion, Who is to educate our children ? 
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should be definitively answered. Pul- 
pits, forums, and the press, in their 
respective spheres, have discussed the 
matter from almost every stand-point, 
and some of the ablest thinkers, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern States, have 
devoted their time and erudition to 
the elimination of order out of the 
chaos of crude and transcendental 
opinions which of Jate have filled the 
pamphlets and books of so many 
writers in Europe and America on the 
subject of education. ‘Theories in- 
numerable have been advanced, and 
historical precedents quoted in favor 
of particular systems, without much 
approach to unanimity, and still the 
problem remains as ever unsolved. 
Amongst other expressions of opi- 
nion on this all-important subject, we 
have before us a long and very ela- 
borate essay in the Congregational 
Quarterly of Boston, strongly in favor 
of the continuance of the public- 
school system as received in that 
classical city, and as earnestly endea- 
voring to demonstrate that, unless the 
Bible, “ without note or comment,” 
prayers, hymns, and piety, be taught 
in the state schools in conformity to 
the statute of 1826, these institutions 
will become worse than useless, and 
should be discountenanced. In the 
language of the writer: “ The school 
system which requires the ethics can 
receive them only as indissolubly one 
with the religion, and the state that 
cannot sustain a statute like the Mas- 
sachusetts law of 1826, which requires 
the principles of piety as well as 
those of morality to be taught, can- 
not sustain a common-school system.” 
As a counterpoise to our New Eng- 
land contemporary, we find in the last 
number of the American Educational 
Monthly, a magazine published in this 
city, as stout a defence of secular edu- 
cation, while exhibiting a decided 
preference for the removal from our 
public schools of the Bible and the 
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discontinuance of all teaching of a 
religious character. Its arguments 
on these points, if less subtle, are 
more practical than those of the 
Congregational, and some of the facts 
it adduces in support of its views are 
thus plainly stated: 


“Tt is well to repeat here what was said 
in the beginning: that knowledge is not 
virtue itself, but only the handmaid of 
virtue. This is the lesson of Connecticut 
Statistics—a state having a first-class uni- 
Versity as well as the usual network of 
common schools: in every nine and 
seven-tenths marriages there is sure to be 
one divorce. Ohio, which has no uni- 
versity comparable to Yale, and whose 
common schools are presumably no bet- 
ter than Connecticut’s, has but one divorce 
in twenty-four marriages in a much larger 
population. There are-graduates of com- 
mon schools who make it their business 
to procure divorces by observing pre- 
scribed forms, yet without the knowledge 
of one or other of the parties—contrary to 
the spirit of the law.” 


From the contemplation of these 
and other results of our common 
schools, in which piety and morality 
are supposed to be taught, the writer 
in the Monthly concludes that it is 
better for us to “leave devotional in- 
struction to those whose business it 
is—to parents and clergymen.” 

Another writer, the editor of one of 
the most widely circulated of our 
sectarian weekly newspapers, also a 
decided advocate of the public-school 
system as at present existing, puts 
forward among others the following 
novel argument for its perpetuity : 


“We hold, therefore, that it is unneces- 
sary and unwise to disperse or redistri- 
bute our common-school pupils in accor- 
dance with the dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
leanings of their parents respectively— 
that the inconvenience and cost of so 
doing would immensely overbalance its 
benefits. We should need far more 
schools ; yet our children would have to 
travel much further to reach one of the 
preferred theological stripe than at pre 
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sent. We do not decide that soundness 
of faith is of litthe consequence—far from 
it; we only insist that provision is alrea- 
dy made for theological instruction apart 
from our common schools, and that there 
is no need of making such provision 
within them. The Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant coincide with respect to 
spelling and grammar; the Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian are in perfect accord as 
to mathematics, at least in their applica- 
tion to all mundane affairs. Then, why not 
allow them to read and cipher from the 
same text-books on week-days, and learn 
theology in their respective churches and 
Sunday-schools on the Lord’s day? This 
seems to us the dictate of economy, con- 
venience, and good sense.” 


Nearly every week similar effusions 
appear in the columns of the so-call- 
ed religious press, in which are enun- 
ciated opinions and speculations as 
absurd as the above, and yet as va- 
ried as the clashing sects they profess 
to represent. On one point alone, 
and that a very suspicious one, are 
they agreed—in a general determina- 
tion to reduce the children of the 
Catholics of this country under the 
sway of a system of public instruction 
which parents can neither encourage 
nor countenance. On the minor fea- 
tures of this system, with their usual 
want of unity, they widely dissent 
one from the other. 

Now, whence this confusion of 
ideas about one of the plainest and 
most vital requirements of a free 
Christian people—education ? Does 
it not lie in the utter misapprehen- 
sion of what education really is? In 
pagan times, education was supposed 
to be the accumulation of know- 
ledge for its own sake or for the su- 
periority it conferred on its possessor 
over his less instructed fellows. It 
was of the earth, earthy. From a 
Christian point of view, its aim, pri- 
marily and principally, is to facilitate, 
by proper training and instruction, the 
attainment of our true happiness— 
the knowledge and observance of the 
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laws of God here and eternal happi- 
ness hereafter. To the pagan, this 
world was everything, and conse- 
quently he utilized his knowledge for 
worldly advantage alone. For the 
Christian, education is merely a 
means to a great end, and, as eternal 
bliss is infinitely greater than any 
temporal enjoyment to him, the train- 
ing of the soul, the immortal part, in 
the ways of religion is of paramount 
and incomparable importance. Setu- 
lar education, when properly applied, 
should not be undervalued, inasmuch 
as we have duties in this life to be 
performed, to ourselves, our country, 
and our fellow-man; but it should be 
tempered and permeated, so to speak, 
with religious instruction, so that the 
learner, as his mental faculties ex- 
pand with his years, may be gradual- 
ly but constantly led to the know- 
ledge of those divine truths which 
the church teaches her children, and 
his character thus be insensibly form- 
ed on a true Christian basis. If we 
admit, as every professing Christian 
is bound to do, that man’s chiefest 
object in life is the salvation of his 
soul, if “ the knowledge of God is the 
beginning of wisdom,” it is the mer- 
est folly to suppose that this know- 
ledge, so all-important in itself, can 
properly be imparted to our children 
after ordinary school-hours, when the 
young mind is fatigued and needs re- 
pose or recreation, or on one day out 
of seven, when so many distractions 
occur to call off the attention of 
most children. This would be to 
make religion distasteful, if not odi- 
ous, to our boys and girls, and lead 
them to dread the recurrence of a 
day which, to them at least, should 
be one of gladness and innocent en- 
joyment. We do not underrate the 
value of parental advice and example, 
or ignore the benefits conferred on our 
rising population by pastoral instruc- 
tions and Sunday-school training, but 
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we assert the day-schools should also 
take their part in supplying food to the 
ever-expanding and question-asking 
minds of the American youth. 

The formation of character, one of 
the great objects of education, should 
be conducted on principles somewhat 
similar to those of domestic economy. 
We do not eat all the sweets at one 
time and the'sours at another, the sol- 
ids at one meal and the dessert at the 
next, but by a judicious admixture 
of both produce a savory and salu- 
tary combination which gives health 
and strength to the body. It may 
be said that mere secular education— 
such as geology, geometry, history, 
natural philosophy, botany, astrono- 
my, etc., as taught in our common 
schools—presents no opportunity for 
moral instruction. Nothing can be 
more fallacious. That great master 
of dramatic literature, Shakespeare, 
whose knowledge of the springs of 
human action has seldom been equal- 
led, has told us that we can find 
books in running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good in everything. 
Properly directed, the anatomy of 
the smallest insect, equally with the 
contemplation of the vast firmament 
with its countless planets and stars, 
may become a silent and involun- 
tary prayer to the Creator of all 
things. ‘There is not a force, phy- 
sical or deduced, that is revealed 
to the mind of youth that ought not 
to be made to bear with it some 
conception of the unseen Power that 
presides over and governs the uni- 
verse, and the teacher who neglects 
to place before the minds of his pu- 
pils the moral to be drawn from 
those symbols of the Creator’s al- 
mightiness does but half his work, 
and that the less nobler part. Leav- 
ing dogma and doctrine aside, are the 
generality of our public-school teachers 
capable or disposed to thus draw from 
nature the beautiful lessons of God’s 
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wisdom and power—lessons which no 
book can adequately teach, but which 
should be before one’s eyes from in. 
fancy to the grave ? 

Some persons speak of religion in 
connection with the education of 
youth as if it were a mere matter of 
sentiment or a holiday pastime, to be 
occasionally indulged in when the 
more serious duties of money-making 
and political advancement have been 
complied with.- On the contrary, it 
is a matter of everyday life, control- 
ling and guiding our intercourse with 
mankind individually as well as col- 
lectively, and as we are responsible 
for our actions every conscious mo- 
ment of our life, so should it in one 
form or another be associated with 
our every pursuit and act. If this be 
true among full-grown men and wo- 
men, is it not apparent that any sys- 
tem of youthful training that would 
dissociate religion from secular stu- 
dies in early life would send into 
the world vicious or ignorant adults, 
who would either ignore altogether 
the practice of honesty, truthfulness, 
and morality, or who in their igno- 
rance would make these great attri- 
butes of Christianity subserve their 
worldly interests and passions ? Edu- 
cation, therefore, that would exclude 
religious instruction from our children 
during their hours of study, which is 
half of their young lives, is not edu- 
cation at all, at least in the Christian 
sense of the word. It may make 
them expert financiers or glib politi- 
cians, but it cannot make them up- 
right, truthful, and benevolent citi- 
zens, In this regard, we agree with 
the writer in the Congregational when 
he says, “ We call attention in the 
outset to the immense difficulty, if 
it be not the absolute impossibility, 
of separating religious instruction 
from any practical system of public 
education.” 

But we do not coincide with him 
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in his estimate of the right and duty 
of the state to provide this educa- 
tion. Granted that religion is an es- 
sential element in education, who is 
the proper authority to inculcate it ? 
Clearly not the state, for, in our theo- 
ry of government, the state knows no 
religion, nor under any pretence can 
it lay claim to any apostolic authori- 
ty to preach and teach the Gospel to 
the nations. That is a power far 
anterior to and above all existing 
governments. That the state is or 
ought to be religious in the charac- 
ter of its acts cannot be denied, but 
this character should be derived from 
the teachings of the church to its in- 
dividual members, and gives it no 
power to prescribe to the church 
what she should teach or allow to be 
taught, for the authority of the teach- 
ing church is from God, and that of 
the state from man. It is true that 
the common law framed by our Ca- 
tholic ancestors recognized the laws 
of the church, as far as public morali- 
ty and the observance of Sundays 
and holidays were concerned, as part 
of the law of the land, but it was 
never intended that the state should 
be placed above the church in mat- 
ters spiritual, much less to make it 
the teacher and expounder of her 
doctrines. This innovation was one 
of the fruits of the “ Reformation,” 
which, while professing to liberate the 
minds of men from spiritual thraldom 
and the authority of the popes, actu- 
ally subjected their consciences and 
forms of faith to the whim of parlia- 
ments and the arbitrary dicta of local 
lay tyrants. Even to this day, the 
House of Lords in England, compos- 
ed as it is mostly of laymen, and those, 
too, not remarkable for their piety or 
morality, is the court of last resort to 
determine and decide what are and 
what are not the doctrines taught by 
our Holy Redeemer. 

If the state claim the right to ed- 
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ucate our children, that right cannot 
be derived from the natural law; for 
the state, being an artificial organiza- 
tion, cannot in its corporate capacity 
have any natural law. On the con- 
trary, the natural law bestows the pos- 
session, care, and custody of the child 
on the parent, and the duty thus im- 
posed cannot be relinquished or de- 
legated without a manifest infraction: 
of the first principles of that law. 
Besides, the state is only constituted 
to do for the citizen what he, from 
his want of ability, means, or strength, 
cannot do for himself. Its office is 
simply the administration of justice, 
retributive and distributive, and the 
enactment of laws to facilitate that 
object. All outside of that is simply 
usurpation, which may, and generally 
does, degenerate into tyranny. When- 
ever a state invades private reserved 
rights and oversteps the bounds of 
its legitimate duties, law and justice 
are not only brought into contempt, 
but enactments in themselves ab- 
stractly just are despised and evaded. 
The futile attempts to enforce certain 
sumptuary laws in this and other 
countries prove this conclusively. 
Nor does the state derive its power 
to educate our children as it sees fit 
from the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in the fundamental laws of 
the land. In the Declaration of In- 
dependence, it is clearly stated that 
among the zvalienadle rights of man- 
kind are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Now, who that has 
been blessed with children does not 
know that the care and custody, ed- 
ucation and maintenance, of his off- 
spring constitute the greatest happi- 
ness of his life, compared with which 
riches, honors, and fame dwindle 
into insignificance ? One of the most 
powerful arguments against Southern 
slavery, now happily for ever abolish- 
ed, was that it separated the child 
from its parent; but what is the value 
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of freedom to me if, as the Congre- 
gational suggests, I must see my 
child forced into a common school, 
to listen to the reading of a Bible 
which I believe, at best, to be a mu- 
tilated and perverted copy of the 
Holy Scriptures, and be obliged to 
repeat prayers and hymns that too 
often, alas! are but blasphemies 
against the holy name of him who 
died on the cross for man’s redemp- 
tion? In one case the body alone 
suffered, in the other the eternal sal- 
vation of immortal souls is imperil- 
led. Even the framers of the consti- 
tution, that noble document about 
which so much is said and so little 
understood, having surveyed their 
work, and finding it defective in re- 
spect to providing guarantees for the 
perfect freedom of religion, hastened 
by an amendment to supply the de- 
ficiency. “ Congress,” they ordained, 
“shall make no law respecting the 
establishment of religion, or prohi- 
biting the free exercise thereof,” * 
and our own state, on November 3, 
4846, by its constitution, emphati- 
cally declares that “ the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession 
and worship, without discrimination 
or preference, shall for ever be allow- 
ed in this state to all mankind.” (Art. 
I..6ec, 3.) 

Does the state detive its authority 
to teach religion to our children from 
God? If so, where is its authority ? 
The writer in the Congregational evi- 
dently considers the Bible an authority 
on matters of faith and discipline. Yet 
we fail to find in the inspired writings 
any authority for the state of Massa- 
chusetts, or any other purely political 
corporation, to teach the doctrines of 
Christ. But, if the state have a right 
so to teach, it has a right also to de- 
cide what shall be taught, and this, 
of course, must depend on the cha- 


* Amendment proposed March, 1789. 
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racter of the officials through whom 
the state for the time being acts; for 
as yet, unlike other and more fayor. 
ed Protestant countries, we have no 
fixed state religion, and must depend 
on the popular electoral vote for our 
faith and ideas of morality. We 
would like the advocates of religious 
teaching in schools, “the Bible, 
prayers, hymns, and piety,” to be 
more explicit on this point. Are our 
children to be taught religion ac- 
cording to the parliamentary doctrine 
of the Church of England, or the 
total depravity notions of the follow- 
ers of Calvin; are they to be obliged 
to deny the divinity of Christ with 
the Unitarians, and eternal punish- 
ments with the Universalists ? Are 
we, in fact, bringing children into 
the world to be liable any day to be 
indoctrinated into the vagaries of 
Methodism, Congregationalism, Pres- 
byterianism, Muggletonianism, Mor- 
monism, or any other of the thou- 
sand “isms” born of that fruitful 
mother of dissent, the much vaunted 
Reformation? Or are we to have 
them treated to a dose of each and 
every one in turn as the political 
wheel brings their professors to the 
surface? ‘The idea seems perfectly 
absurd, and yet it is the logical con- 
sequence of the Congergational’s po- 
sition that the state can teach reli- 
gion in its schools; for the state, be- 
ing liable to be controlled at any 
time by any of the believers in the 
“isms,” must of necessity teach its 
own ism, and, having the sovereign 
authority, who can dispute its choice? 
But, says the writer in the Congrega- 
tional, and those who agree with him, 
we do not violate the rights of con- 
science, we only advocate the read- 
ing of the Bible, “in which the Pap- 
ist does not believe,” * prayers, hymns, 

* See page 587, October number of the Con- 


gregational Quarterly, under the title “ The 
State—Religion in its Schools.”’ 
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and piety. Now, in what does the 
religion of the Congregationalists 
consist, if not in these very matters 
which they would insidiously intrude 
on the attention of our children? 
Does any one believe, if the writer 
in question, or those who believe in 
his sentiments, had the control of 
our schools, that the prayers and 
hymns would be such as a Catholic 
child could conscientiously listen to ? 
Would the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Confiteor be among the forms, or 
would the Stabat Mater, Ave Maria 
Stella, in Latin or English, or any 
other of the beautiful appeals to the 
clemency and protection of the Bless- 
ed Mother which the church puts 
into the mouths and hearts of her 
little ones, find a place in schools 
presided over by the advocates of 
religion and piety, as prescribed by 
the law of 1826? And yet, we ven- 
ture to say that more than one-half 
of the children who attend the pub- 
lic schools in the very city in which 
this Quarterly is published are Catho- 
lics, and born of Catholic parents. 
Yet we are told that not only the 
morals, but the religion of our chil- 
dren is to be at the mercy of poli- 
ticians, calling themselves the state, 
too often elevated to power by most 
corrupt intrigues. Is there anything 
particularly virtuous in the character 
of our legislators or the members of 
our board of education that would 
induce us to suppose that they were 
specially selected by Providence to 
teach his laws and expound his doc- 
trines? And still, for all practical 
purposes, they are the state. ‘They 
enact the laws, select the school- 
books, appoint the teachers, and pre- 
scribe the course of study to be pur- 
sued. If their appointees leave out 
the Bible, prayers, hymns, etc., the 
schools become, in the language of 
the Congregational, the instruments of 
“sweeping away the political Protes- 
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tantism of the land,” while, if they 
do enforce the observance of these 
religious exercises, we have a new 
set of apostles annually or biennial- 
ly elected by political coteries to 
teach our children! 

The three great sources of autho- 
rity which all writers on the philoso- 
phy of government ascribe to the 
state are, then, wanting, to justify 
these assumptions of the advocates 
of the right of the state to teach re- 
ligion to the children of its citizens, 
but the Congregational still argues 
that it has a right to teach “ morality 
and piety.” How are morality and 
piety to be taught without religion ? 
What is its idea of morals abstracted 
from practical religion? Does the 
writer who adorns its columns believe 
that the end and aim of all true edu- 
cation is to promote man’s true hap- 
piness, and, if so, does he believe in 
a hereafter of eternal rewards and 
punishments, and how we are to earn 
the one and avoid the other? He 
knows as well as we do that, of 
some dozen leading Protestant sects 
in this country, not two are agreed 
on the essential Christian duty and 
faith of man necessary for his salva- 
tion, Who, then, is to decide but 
the state, which, as we have endea- 
vored to prove, has neither a divine 
mission nor even human consent to 
interfere in spiritual matters ? It may 
be said that the state does not de- 
cide these questions, but it does. Eve- 
ry hour devoted to a child’s instruc- 
tion, reiatively at least, involves the 
question of man’s true destiny ; for 
the religious question, which is the 
question of man’s true destiny, sums 
up all other questions, As far as 
Catholics are concerned, they object 
to each and all such teachers, wheth- 
er appointed by the warring sects ur 
by the temporal authority. For ex- 
ample, the writer in the Congregation- 
a/, though evidently an intelligent 
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and accomplished gentleman, would 
not be a very safe teacher in a school 
composed in whole or in part of ‘Ca- 
tholic children. Any person who 
could endorse as he does Draper’s 
absurd assertion that the Jmitation 
of Christ was the forerunner of the 
Reformation, call the illustrious Fén- 
elon a Jansenist, style millions of 
his fellow-citizens by the cant epi- 
thets of “ Romanists” and “ Papists,” 
and coolly declare that Catholics do 
not believe in the Bible, is evidently 
unfitted to form a correct opinion on 
any religious subject, much less to 
be entrusted with the instruction of 
youth, 

“ But,” says the writer above quot- 
ed, “ the safety of democracy requires 
compulsory education. The work 
cannot be entrusted to churches, or 
to corporations, or to individuals.” 
Now, this may mean very little or a 
very great deal. If it mean, as he 
hints in another part of his article, 
that the state has an absolute right 
to teach a particular religion or any 
religion at all in its public schools, 
and. enforce attendance therein, for 
the preservation of our democratic 
form of government, we entirely dis- 
sent from his proposition. The very 
essence of a free government lies in 
its recognition of religious liberty 
and the natural rights of individuals, 
and our best guarantees of freedom 
rest on the fact that majorities, which 
for the time being represent the pow- 
er of the state, all potent as they 
may be, cannot set aside the funda- 
mental law, and dare not infringe 
on the civil or religious liberty of the 
citizen. No state could or ought to 
attempt an exercise of power so ut- 
terly despotic and foreign to the ge- 
nias of our institutions. 

We are aware that of late it has 
been customary to denominate our 
form of education as the American 
system, for the purpose, doubtless, of 
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exciting public prejudice in its favor, 
The system is not by any means 
American in the national sense, | 
is purely local, and of Puritanica] 
origin and growth. When the New 
England colonies by persecution and 
violence secured for themselves uni- 
formity of worship, such as it was, 
they established schools, in which 
prayers, hymns, and piety were taught 
ad libitum, with all the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones anti-Catholic fiction 
which the descendants of the Pil- 
grims mistook for veritable history, 
Being all of one mind, such a system 
of training could have no percepti- 
ble evil effect on the pupils; for, if 
they did not hear intolerance and 
falsehood in the school, they were 
pretty certain to hear them in the 
meeting-house. But times have 
strangely altered since then, as the 
writer in the Congregational is forced 
to admit. “ The reason our school 
system had to be modified,” he says, 
“ was not that it was fer se right from 
the day it was enacted, but because the 
foreign immigration and the changes 
of time had produced an immense 
revolution in the religious spirit of 
the people, and required the read- 
justment of the civil creed in the 
schooi system.” In no sense, then, 
can this system of public education 
which is sought to be thrust upon us 
be called American, except, perhaps, 
as contradistinguished from that of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, 
and other so-called despotic coun- 
tries, in all of which the denomi- 
national plan, more or less gene- 
rally, prevails. In the latter two 
countries particularly, one Catholic 
and the other Protestant, the scheme 
of secular education has been tried 
and abandoned, and the wisdom of 
the new system has been proved be- 
yond peradventure. If it be Ameri- 
ean to tax citizens for the support 
of schools and compel them to 
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send their children to be called Ro- 
manists and idolaters, then is the 
public-school system entitled to that 
distinctive appellation? We do not 
think that it is. 

The state having no authority by 
the natural or divine law to assume 
control of the education of our chil- 
dren, by what other right can it claim 
it? Some may say, from political ne- 
cessity, that the state, in order to pro- 
tect its Own interests, must see to it 
that a certain amount of intelligence 
is diffused among its supporters. 
Here the whole question comes up 
again. What is that intelligence 
which is necessary to the preserva- 
tion and well-being of our free insti- 
tutions? Is it a certain knowledge 
of mathematics, geography, and the 
physical sciences, or is it not probity, 
morality, and lawful obedience to the 
constituted authorities? Yet these 
are virtues that can only be taught 
through religion, and the state, hav- 
ing no religion, cannot teach them. 
Is it not for the general interests that 
we should have stalwart, healthy, 
well-fed, and sober citizens? And yet 
the state does not profess to enforce 
a general plan whereby every one 
should be provided with proper ex- 
ercise, employment, medicine, food, 
clothing, and shelter. To do so 
would simply be to attempt to real- 
ize the utopian dream of the social- 
ists; and still it would be no greater 
a usurpation of power than the de- 
sign of furnishing our children with a 
general system of instruction, and, 
indirectly, with a uniform religion. 
If the state, as it ought to do, requires 
a certain amount of intelligence in its 
citizens, let it make the presence or 
absence of that knowledge the 
test of citizenship and the passport 
to places of honor and public confi- 
dence. The right to vote and hold 
office, for example, is not an in- 
herent right, but depends on many 


qualifications, such as sex, age, nam 
tionality, freedom from crime, ability 
to support one’s self, and previous 
residence. Why not add ability to 
read and write intelligibly ? 

There are cases, however, in which 
we admit that the state has not only 
a right, but is in duty bound, to inter- 
fere with the disposition and educa- 
tion of children. When parents, eith- 
er through poverty, misfortune, crime, 
or any other cause, are unable or un- 
willing to take proper charge of their 
children, the state, for its own protec- 
tion and to save the community from 
the consequence of vice and idleness, 
is justified in taking care of them, for 
this does not violate the principle of 
civil polity that a state is constituted 
to do only for the citizen what he is 
unable to do for himself. Hence, 
the establishment of almshouses, 
asylums, nurseries. reformatories, and 
other benevolent institutions, which all 
wise governments provide as barriers 
against prospective crime and distress. 
But even in those exceptional cases, 
as much care as possible should be 
observed in following out the spirit of 
our free institutions, which are so 
strongly opposed to any interference 
in matters of conscience, even among 
the most humble and unfortunate. 

But while we are combating the 
arguments of our Boston contempo- 
rary in favor of compulsory educa- 
tion, it may be said that no compul- 
sion is used or intended to be used in 
this or many other states in the Union. 
This is a mistake; there is compul- 
sion of the most practical kind, It 
is true that the officer of the law 
does not come into our homes and 
forcibly drag our children to school, 
but the tax-gatherer does so, almost 
as efficiently, if more silently. The 
masses of the people in this, as in 
most other countries, are poor. With 
the American Catholics this is pecu- 
liarly so. They are taxed to support 
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the public schools, and must either 
send their children there or pay for 
their education elsewhere. This 
double payment, in most instances, 
they cannot afford. How many tens 
of thousands of parents are there not 
among us whose scanty means will 
not permit them to indulge in the 
luxury of seeing their children in- 
structed in the ways of true religion, 
and who are consequently compelled, 
if they desire even a primary educa- 
tion for their offspring, to send them 
to schools which they neither admire 
nor would select if they had a free 
choice! 

We are accused of being hostile to 
the Bible. Such is not the fact, and 
those who make the assertion are 
well aware of its falsity. ‘The Bible 
has always been an object of especial 
care and veneration in the Catholic 
Church, It is one of the sources of 
her authority and the muniments of 
her holy mission. What we object 
to is the profanation of its sacred 
character by unworthy and profane 
hands. It has repeatedly pained us 
to see even “ King James’s Version,” 
imperfect as it is, scattered broadcast 
by the agents of the Bible socicties in 
hotel and steamboat saloons, bar- 
bers’ shops, and bar-rooms, not to be 
read, but to be devoted to the mean- 
est purposes of waste paper. ‘The 
treatment of the holy book in some 
of our public schools is little better. 
If any person doubts that Catholics 
venerate and read the Bible, let him 
go to our large Catholic publishing- 
houses and see the numerous and 
splendid editions of the Old and New 
‘Testaments which are constantly be- 
ing issued from their presses. 

Though on principle we decidedly 
object to the reading of the Bible in 
our public schools, our greatest ob- 
jection is to the schools themselves. 
We hold that the education that does 
not primarily include the religious ele- 
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ment is worse than no education at 
all, and, we hold, also, that the state 
has no right to prescribe what form 
of faith, doctrine, or religious practice 
should be taught to the children 
of.its citizens. Weclaim that Catho 
lic parents have a right to demand 
that their children shall be educated 
by Catholic teachers, be instructed 
from Catholic books, and at ail times, 
particularly during hours of study, be 
surrounded as much as possibie with 
ali the influence that the church, into 
whose bosom they have been admit. 
ted by baptism, can surround them. 
This can never be done in our pub- 
lic schools. However high the per- 
sonal character of the 
those institutions, and whatever 
may be the peculiar merits of their 
discipline and success in turning 
out smart accountants and superficial 
thinkers, we maintain that, in the for- 
mation of character and the cultiva- 
tion of the spiritual and better part of 
our nature, they have been and must 
necessarily be failures. What paren 
can read without a shudder the follow- 
ing extract from a Boston paper re- 
garding the recent investigation of a 
savant who, it is well known, is no 
friend to Catholicity or the teachings 
of the church: 


teachers in 


“ Professor Agassiz has of late giv 
portion of his valuable time to an it 
gation of the social evil, its causes and 
growth, and the result has filled him with 
dismay, and almost destroyed his faith in 
the boasted civilization of the nineteenth 
century. He has visited and noted down 
the houses of ill-fame throughout the city 
of Boston, and has drawn from the unlor- 
tunate inmates many sad life stories. T 
his utter surprise, a large number of the 
unfortunate women and girls traced their 
fall to influences which surrounded them in 
the public schools.” * 
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It has been already stated, on the 
authority of the Zducational Monthly, 


* The Pilot, Nov. 4, 1871. 
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that in the State of Connecticut, the 
paradise of public schools and nursery 
of public-school teachers, there is one 
divorce annually to every nine mar- 
riages, and now we have the un- 
biassed testimony of Agassiz, after 
mature examination of the malign in- 
fuence of state schools in the sister 
state. Is there any reason to doubt 
that this sad state of morals exists in 
other cities, and may be traced to the 
same source, and, if so, is it not time 
that our public system of instruction, 
at least for females, should be discon- 
tinued ? 

But even in a material point of 
view our common schools have been 
far from a success. In the efforts, 
conscientious we must believe, to 
eliminate sectarianism from the 
school-books, the Board of Education 
and Trustees of our cities have al- 
most destroyed their usefulness for 
any purpose. The primary rules of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
the elements of pure mathematics, can 
be taught with impunity, but, when 
the higher branches of study are 
reached, the religious question again 
omes up. Take geology, for exam- 
ple, that most interesting science, 
the abuse of which has led to more 
atheism than all the sophistries of 
Voitaire or Volney. As at present 
taught in our schools, without expla- 
nation or qualification, it cannot help 
being detrimental to the faith, and 
consequently to the morals, of the 
curious and undisciplined minds of the 
scholars. As to history, it is impossi- 
ble, even with the most careful revi- 
sion, to reproduce it without con- 
stant reference to disputed events 
and characters, regarding which 
Prowestants and Catholics can never 
agree. Can we imagine a history of 
modern Europe, with the great facts 
of the civilization of the Old World by 
the church, the establishment of the 
temporal power of the Popes, the 
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“Truce of God” and the Crusades 
in the middle ages, the great rebellion 
against spiritual authority—miscalled 
the Reformation—the penal persecu- 
tion of the Irish Catholics, and the 
French Revolution left out? At best, 
such a book would be a sorry com- 
pilation of dates and miscalled facts, 
and yet to describe those great 
epochs in European history with any 
degree of accuracy would necessarily 
offend the opinions or prejudices of 
either Protestants or Catholics. If 
history be “ philosophy teaching by 
example,” we must look for it some- 
where else than in our public schools. 

But, because we are opposed to the 
existence of common schools, are we 
therefore against popular education ? 
On the contrary, the efforts of the 
humbler class of Catholics through- 
out the country to secure education 
for their children independent of 
state interference are almost incre- 
dible. 

In this city alone twenty thousand 
children are annually taught in the 
free schools attached to the various 
churches, at an expense of a little 
over one hundred thousand dollars, 
independent of the thousands who 
attend the pay-schools of the Chris- 
tian Brothers of a high grade.* 

Let us row sum up in brief our 
objections to the further continuance 
of the present public-school system : 

I. All education should be based 
and conducted on true religious prin- 
ciples. 

II. The state has no right to teach 
religion in its schools. 

III. State or public schools with- 
out religion are godless. 

IV. As such, they are incapable of 
forming the character of eur children, 
or teaching them morality according 
to the Christian principle. 


* For the benefit and edification of our readers, 
we subjoin an official tabular statement of the 
attendance on, and expenses of, the Catholic free 
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V. In endeavoring to avoid what is 
called sectarianism, they defeat the 
ends of even mere secular education. 

Now, it may be asked, What reme- 
dy do we propose for the evils which 
our public-school system has already 
produced? What substitute are we 
prepared to offer that will both satis- 
fy the demands of religion and the 
requirements of the state? We an- 
swer, by the establishment of denomi- 
national schools for Catholics, wher- 
ever practicable, under the supervi- 
sion of the proper ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, and likewise for such of the 
sects as do not approve of mixed 
schools. How are these schools to 
be sustained ? In either of two ways. 
If the state will insist on levying a 
general school tax, let it be divided 
pro rata according tu the number of 


day schools of the city of New York for the pre- 
sen* year: 

Annual 
Expenses 
for the 
support 
of schools 
Nos. 272 & 274 Mulberry St., 1,100 $6,000 
Barclay and Church Sts., . 573 3,118 


Daily at- 


Location of Schools. bendanne. 


New Bowery and JamesSts., 1,400 9,000 
No. 29 Mott St., . + 1,225 5,745 
Nos. 54 & 56 Pitt St., and 264 
Madison St., 1,620 9,500 
Nos. 8 & 10 Rutgers St., 1,050 5,000 
L eroy St., 1.000 5.500 
Nos. 300 & 302 East Eighth St. 1,600 7,000 
Nos. 121 & 123, and 135 & 137 
Second St., . + 1,420 5.970 
Nos. 8 & ro Thompson St., + 240 2,000 
No. 208 East Fourth St., 1,700 6,217 
No. 48 Fourth Ave., ‘ 200 2,000 
Nos, 511 & 513 East 14th St., 1,250 10,000 
No. 32 West 18th St., and 114 
West igth St... - 720 5,000 
No. 118 West ‘4th St. and 
236 West 26th St., . 140 1,120 
Nos. 333 & 335 W est 25th St., 650 3,000 
No. 209 West 30th St., andarz 
West 3rst St., ° ° ° 400 1,600 
No. 143 West 31st St., . ° 400 1,000 
East 36th St., near Second 
Ave., . & » 1,250 6,000 
No. 309 East 47th St., ° 9 130 2,660 
East soth St. and Madison 
Ave., . 7 . . 39° 1,090 
East 84th St., near Fourth 
Ave., . ‘ . A . 560 4,000 
West r3rst St., and West 
133d St., mear roth Ave., . 320 1,909 
West rasth St. and Ninth 
Bre, . ° ° 130 1,000 
19,423 $104,430 
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pupils taught in each school: let the 
denominational schools have their 
proper proportion, and the mixed or 
non-religious schools theirs. The 
amount thus apportioned to the (a. 
tholic schools might be deposited 
with a board or other executive body, 

to be composed in whole or in part 
of clerics and laymen, and, if neces. 

sary, let the state appoint proper off- 
cials to see that accurate returns of 
attendance are made. The other 
way, which to our mind is much pre. 
ferable, would be to abolish altoge. 
ther the school tax, and throw upon 
the parents of all denominations or 
of no denomination the responsibili- 
ty of educating their own children, 
Compulsory education may do very 
well in countries where the subject is 
but an automaton liable at any time to 
be moved by a despotic government, 
based on principles that the peo. 
ple are made for the government, 
not the government for the people, 
and where the acquired intelligence 
of the masses is merely used or mis- 
used for the benefit of a few heredi- 
tary rulers; but in a country like our 
republic, the strength of which lies 
in individual effort, and where wealth, 
fame, and honor are within the reach 
of every one, even the humblest 
who has energy and ability enough 
to win them, we can have no fear 
that parents, and, least of all, Catho- 
lic parents, will be derelict in their 
duty in respect to the proper secular 
education of their children. The 
struggles they have made and are 
making to support their free day- 
schools, despite the onerous tax with 
which they are burdened by the state, 
would be renewed with fourfold en- 
ergy if that drain on their resoumes 
were removed. 

The advantages to be derived from 
the adoption of either plan would be 
manifold and incalculable. 

It would satisfy the conscientious 
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scruples of those parents who consi- 
der that they should not be required, 
directly or indirectly, to send their 
children to the public schools, as at 
present conducted. It would not 
only advance the material prospects 
of the pupil, by giving him a tho- 
rough education devoid of all the 
restrictions and mutilations which 
an attempt at fairness and the pro- 
duction of non-religious books have 
produced ; while he would, gradually 
and without apparent effort, imbibe 
the true religious spirit that would 
be his guide and best defence in af- 
ter life. It would also elevate the 
character of the teacher by placing 
him in his true position, midway be- 
tween the divinely appointed minis- 
ter of the Gospel, and the instructor 
of children in matters purely secular, 
and, by holding out to him a higher 
and nobler goal than that resulting 
from mere personal ambition or the 
hope of pecuniary reward, would 
doubly increase his zeal and efficien- 
cy. For the public generally, the 
change suggested would be equally 
salutary. ‘The welfare ofthe state 
does not rest on piety alone, nor on 
mental intelligence alone, but on both 
acting together, the latter, of course, 
being subordinate to the former. No 
man, no matter what may have been 
his natural gifts, was ever less brave 
in action, less wise in council, less 
enterprising in commerce, or less loy- 
al to his government, because he was 
taught from his infancy to regard 
the practice of religion as his first 
and principal duty. The desire of 
eternal happiness, as much an instinct 
of our nature as the mode of securing 
itis the fruit of proper religious edu- 
cation, reacts on a man’s conduct 
even in matters exclusively pertain- 
ing to the things of the world, and 
compels him to a more steadfast and 
fearless course in the discharge of 
his civic duties. 
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But it would also have another 
and not less marked effect. It would 
rid the community of a host of offi- 
cials, many of whom are incompe- 
tent, and some of whom, we are sorry 
to say, are corrupt, and it would also 
save the public treasury vast sums of 
money, much of which is now use- 
lessly squandered. Who would be- 
lieve that in this great city, where 
there is so much learning and public 
spirit, the Board of Education, con- 
sisting of twenty-one persons, is prin- 
cipally composed of liquor and bil- 
liard saloon keepers, horse dealers, 
retailers of articles used in the schools, 
and of that nondescript class called 
brokers? Yet this intellectual body 
exercises supreme control over the 
public schools of New York, and 
proposed this year to spend no less a 
sum than $3,150,000, or more than 
double the amount required for the 
same purpose eight years ago.* The 
way in which a portion of this mo- 
ney is spent may be inferred from a 
statement recently published in one 
of our daily newspapers, from which 
we extract the following paragraph: 


“ The next item is incidental expenses 
of the Board of Education, including 
shop account, $60,000, What are ‘ inci- 
dental’ expenses? It means expendi- 
tures for which the items cannot be anti- 
cipated, or of which it is not agreeable 
to furnish a statement; it means simply 
a general fund to be expended by the 
clerks and officers of the Board of Educa- 
tion as they think proper ‘incidentally.’ 
Among these ‘incidental’ expenses is 
what is known as a tea-room; that is to 
say, the members have a supper or re- 
freshments furnished to them at their 
meetings, and as they choose to order. 
This is never returned or charged un- 


* The expenses of the Board of Education of 
this city for six years have been as follows: 
1863, . 
1864, . 
186s, . 
1866, . 
1867, . 
1868, . 


- $1,450.000 
1.787,000 
2,298,508 
2.454.327 
2.939-348 
2,900,000 
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der the head of tea-room, supper, din- 
ner, or board bill, but is covered up 
under the head of postage-stamps or 
other ‘incidental ’expenses. How much 
of the $60,000 goes in this way, it is, of 
course, impossible for us to know.” 


Is it any wonder, then, that, in view 
of such extravagant use of the public 
money, of which the above is only a 
specimen, the education of about one 
hundred thousand children, the aver- 
age attendance at our public schools, 
should cost over three millions of dol- 
lars, or at the rate of thirty dollars 
per capita, while in the Catholic 
free schools one-fifth of that number 
are taught at an expense of one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, or at the rate 
of only five dollars a head, per an- 
num ? 

Are the Catholics competent and 
prepared to assume the duties and 
responsibilities of the education of 
the vast number of children of their 
communion who now attend the pub- 
lic schools ? Most decidedly. As to 
our ability to teach, we point with 
something like pride, certainly with 
satisfaction, to the success of our num- 
erous colleges, seminaries, and con- 
vent schools, to the latter in particular, 
where are always to be found among 
the pupils a respectable minority 
composed of daughters of many of 
our most intelligent Protestant fami- 
lies. We call attention, also, to our 
twenty-four city free schools, now in 
full operation, many of which, though 
of recent origin, will compare favor- 
ably with the oldest of our common 
schools. Besides the professors of 
our colleges, who are constantly pre- 
paring young men for the ministry 
and for the scarcely less responsible 
duties of teachers, and such orders 
as the Christian Brothers, we have 
many trained lay instructors ready 
and anxious to devete themselves to 
the good work of Christian educa- 
tion. Then, again, there are numbers 
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of Catholic teachers now in the pub- 
lic schools, male and female, many 
of whom we know personally, who 
would prefer to give their services 
exclusively to the training of children 
of their own faith if such an opportu. 
nity presented itself. 
this class, a teacher of over twenty, 
years’ experience, on a late occasion 
to the writer, “If I dared, I would 
like to expose the dangers and ab. 
surdities of our school system ; but | 
cannot, for I would surely be found 
out.and dismissed, and then what 
would become of my wife and fami- 
ly? I wish we had separate schools 
for ourselves, and then I would feel 
like teaching even at a less salary 
than I now receive.” , 

We submit the consideration of 
this very grave and, in our mind, most 
important question to the serious con. 
sideration of our patriotic and reflec- 
tive countrymen, no matter of what 


‘ t 


Said one of 


if 


creed or opinion, having an abiding 
confidence in their sense of justice 
and equity. ‘To the fanatical portion 
of the community who will not lis- 
ten to reason, we have only this to 
say: Though you may pretend not 
to know it, and may even be uncon- 
scious of the fact, your instincts tell 
you that the present system of edu- 
cation saps the foundation of the Ca- 
tholic religion, and it is for this reason 
you hold so tenaciously to it; but let 
Aus add, the systemitself, being godless, 
undermines all religion and morality 
likewise. But such is your infatua- 
tion and hostility to our religion that 
to so undermine it you are willing to 
see your own faith, whatever that 
may be, ruined and wrecked as long 
as you can accomplish your object, 
and the next generation become athe- 
ists and sceptics, totally devoid of 
all faith. Holding the political pow 
er, and in spite of your boasted fair 
play and in defiance of the spirit of 
our free institutions, you are deter- 
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mined to uphold your system and tax 
ys for its support against our con- 
sciences, against religion, freedom, 
equal rights, and the spirit of Ame- 
rican institutions. Your efforts to 
stretch the powers of our government, 
to the detriment of our natural, divine, 
and political rights, will ultimately end 
in your own confusion. They are 
more worthy of some half-crazed theo- 
rist or mad follower of Fourrier and 
the Communists than of a citizen of 
this greatrepublic. ‘The government 


that robs a parent of his rights and 
his children is neither free nor de- 
mocratic, but is the aider and abettor 
of that system of free-lovism which 
is said to have originated in pagan 
Sparta, and has culminated in our 
own country at Oneida. But let it 
be understood that, as Catholics and 
free citizens, we proclaim our rights, 
shall resolutely defend them, asking 
for nothing which we are not willing 
to grant to others, and being content 
with no less for ourselves. 





ONE CHRISTMAS EVE IN LA VENDEE. 


Ir was in ’93—that horrible ’93, 
whose very name makes our blood 
curdle and our hearts beat with a 
sense of terror and security, as when 
we gaze on the painted panorama of 
a battle-field or some scene of crime 
and danger and despair long since 
enacted, but brought vividly before 
us by the graphic power of eloquence 
or art. ‘The words have a spell in 
them that fascinates us, and defies us 
to pass on without pausing to look 
upon the memories they evoke. Well, 
it is of this tragic ’93 that | am 
going to speak. But not to describe 
its horrors. It only makes the frame 
of my story, a most veracious story, 
and full of the spirit of that wonder- 
ful epoch, where we see all that was 
noble and loveliest in humanity shine 
forth by the side of its most criminal 
and appalling aberrations. 

It was Christmas eve fourscore years 
ago. ‘The fertile soil of La Vendée, 
red-dyed by streams of patriot blood, 
was hidden under a deep quilt of 
snow. All the landscape slept as in 


a death-sleep under a pure white 
pall. Hills and plains were garment- 
ed in white. The snow had fallen 
heavily during the night, and its un- 
trodden purity was as smooth and uni- 
form as the blue of the winter sky, 
that looked down upon it and grew 
pale. The cottages that dotted the 
fair expanse hardly broke its uni- 
formity, for they too were liveried in 
white, the roof thick thatched with 
snow, and the whitewashed walls only 
a degree less dazzling than the 
brightness of the ground. The hedg- 
es that divide the fields in La Vendée 
as in England were filled and covered 
with snow, and the hoar-frost like a 
fairy lace-work glittered and shone 
on the soft, unblemished surface, and 
the trees with rolls of snow resting 
on their bare gaunt arms held up 
clusters of icicles that sparkled like 
crystals in the tepid December sun. 
The village of Chamtocé lay in this 
white landscape; and in the middle 
of the village stood the church, and 
close by the church the presbytery. 
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On the road that led from St. 
Florent to Chamtocé a young, lithe 
figure was crushing the crisp white 
carpet with a long, elasticstep. His 
face was concealed, the upper part 
of it by a cap drawn low over his 
forehead, and the lower part by a 
woollen scarf wound round his throat, 
swallowing up the chin and nose in 
its capacious folds. The weather was 
not cold enough to need this osten- 
tatious display of cache-nez ; true, /a 
nappe blanche de la Noél (white cloth 
of Christmas), as the peasants call it, 
was spread, but there was not a 
breath of wind, and it was not freez- 
ing. It had frozen during the night 
just enough to sprinkle the hoar-frost 
abroad and hang a thin fringe of 
glass from the roofs of the houses and 
deck the trees with icicles, but this 
was not what the Vendéans called 
freezing. ‘The Loire pursued its jour- 
ney majestically to the sea uncheck- 
ed by the icy hand of the black frost, 
the cruel black frost, that had but to 
blow with its bleak breath for one 
night on the strong deep stream to 
paralyze its waters and chill their 
moaning into icy dumbness. So, 
the cold was not bitter. The travel- 
ler knew it, too, for on coming to a 
point of the road where it turned 
abruptly, and disclosed the church 
with its slim, gray belfry, and, on the 
rising ground beyond it, a windmill, 
still as spectre suspended midway be- 
tween the white earth and the pale 
sky, he looked cautiously up and 
down the road, assured himself there 
was no one in sight, and then, raising 
his beaver cap, stood bare-headed in 
the attitude of a man saluting some 
object of love and veneration. 

“ Nearly four years since I knelt 
under the shadow of thy walls, and 
now I have come home, and thou 
dost greet me with the same un- 
changed, unchanging welcome !” 

He replaced his cap, drew it low 
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over his face, and continued his 
way. 

“ Home, did I say ?” he muttered 
presently. “ Have I still a home to 
come to? Gaston most likely js 
gone, fallen like the best blood of 
La Vendée in God’s and the king’s 
cause. And Marie!” 

A sudden flush suffused the bronz. 
ed cheek. The pilgrim walked on 
with a quicker step, and was soon at 
the gate of the presbytery. 

“Ah! here it is, just as I left it— 
the little wicket that opened so often 
with a ready welcome. A good omen 
to begin with !” 

He pushed it and walked on. The 
door of the dwelling-house stood 
ajar ; winter and summer it was never 
shut; he pushed it open, and knock- 
ed gently at a door on the left. 

“ Come in!” said M., le Curé. 

And Francois Léonval entered 
and stood face to face with the only 
father he had known on earth. 
Nearly four years had passed since 
they had parted, and the old priest 
who had baptized him, and taught 
him, and wept with him 
his mother’s grave, was just the 
same as when he had left him, be- 
nign, cheerful, a trifle more bowed 
perhaps and a good deal whiter, but 
the same in everything else—nothing 
was changed within. He looked up 
promptly, closed his book, and then, 
with a giance where “charity that 
thinketh no evil” deprecated a cer- 
tain vague mistrust, he said : 

“What can I do 
boy ?” 

“Monsieur le Curé! mon pére! 
Is this the welcome you give me ?” 

“ Frangois! my son! my best-iov- 
ed!” And the old man held out his 
arms, and the two clasped each other. 

“Ah! my son!” exclaimed the 
curé, when his emotion left him pow- 
er to speak, “this is an hour worth 
suffering for; it pays me for many 
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days of anguish. Little did I dream 
to have such a joy before we met in 
heaven. My son! my boy! Bless- 
ed be God and Our Lady of Mercy, 
who have watched over you and 
brought you back to me! I never 
thought to see your face before I 
died !” 

«And why not, mon pére!” said 
Francois, laughing, and embracing 
him again ; “ you know the prodigals 
are sure to return sooner or later ; be- 
sides, you promised to pray me safe 
home, and not to go to heaven till I 
came back to get your blessing. 
Did you forget your promise ?” 

“Forget it! Does a father forget 
his son? But you have travelled a 
long way; you will tell me all pre- 
sently; but first you must have need 
of food and warmth. Victoire !” 

The grim old gouvernante appear- 
ed,and on recognizing Francois her 
features expanded into a smile of 
genuine delight, and she embraced 
the young man with motherly affec- 
tion, and overpowered him with ques- 
tions that she never waited to hear 
answered, while she bustled about 
the table, running backward and 
forward to her kitchen, and mak- 
ing ready with all speed the very 
best her store could supply. The 
frugal meal was soon spread, and the 
curé, to whom. after the first outburst 
of joy had subsided, her presence 
was an unguessed relief, said with a 
sudden change in his voice and look 
that struck cold on Frangois’s heart : 

“Ah! Frangois, Frangois, it was 
not well to leave me all these years 
without a sign or a word. Gaston 
held out for a long time that either 
you had escaped from the country, 
or that you were still fighting, and 
that it was in either case only the 
fear of getting us,into trouble that 
prevented you writing, or the want 
of a trusty messenger, and I believ- 
ed him while I cquid ; but when two 
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whole years went by, and still we 
had no news, what could I think but 
that you had fallen? Victoire, put 
on your hood, and go—but stay—no, 
I had better go myself. We must 
run no risks: there is a price on your 
head, you say? I will go myself. 
These are times when we need the 
cunning of the serpent more than the 
innocence of the dove. Alas! what 
does innocence avail my little ones? 
But shame upon me for an ungrate- 
ful wretch! Does it not avail them 
the palm-branch and the crown, and 
are not the purest of the flock chosen 
for a sacrifice to plead for the guilty ?” 

Thus discoursing, he wrapped him- 
self in his heavy serge cloak, and 
clutched his stick, and went in search 
of Gaston, but not without first speak- 
ing a word in Victoire’s ear. 

And who was Gaston ? 
was cousin-german and adopted 
brother of Frangois. They had been 
brought up from infancy together by 
Gaston’s mother. When they were 
both sixteen, she died, leaving the 
lads to the care of the good God and 
Monsieur le Curé, and bidding them 
love each other like true brothers, 
and live together in the comfortable 
cottage, which, being her own, she 
bequeathed them as a joint legacy 
till either should marry, and then, if 
they chose to separate, the one who 
left was to have compensation in a 
sum of money to be kept by M. le 
Curé till the event entitied either of 
the youths to claim it. Besides the 
cottage, their mother, for both the 
lads looked on her as such, left two 
thousand francs, to be equally divid- 
ed between them when they came to 
be twenty-one. This was the wedding 
portion she had brought to Gaston’s 
father, and as she had adopted Fran- 
cois, and given him a true mother’s 
love, she wished to divide her all, 
share and share, between him and 
her own son. 


Gaston 
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Gaston had a goodly inheritance 
of land from his father, so she was 
not impoverishing him by sharing 
her own with his brother, and he 
could never feel in after-life that she 
had wronged him. So Jeanne Léon- 
val thought, at least. And perhaps 
she was right at the time. But as 
years went on, Gaston saw things 
differently; his ideas about the value 
of money changed, and with them 
his notions regarding right and jus- 
tice, and he began to feel an unde- 
fined vexation and sense of injury on 
the subject of his mother’s will. For 
Gaston had a worm at his heart—the 
worm that entered the heart of Ju- 
das, and sucked it dry of love, and 
truth, and mercy, and led him at last 
to deicide and despair. He loved 
money, and he was growing to love 
it more every day; it was filling up 
his heart, and making him hard and 
selfish, and brushing off the bloom 
of his boyish freshness. He was 
growing into a miser. Nobody no- 
ticed the growth. Gaston did not 
suspect it. He lived like other peo- 
ple, frugally but abundantly, in the 
homely manner of his mother and 
the people of his class. He wore 
good clothes, and the same as those 
around him. But though he did not 
take to the ways and crotchets of the 
miser of the story-book, his heart 
was none the less developing the 
miser’s spirit, and growing rapidly 
absorbed, to the exclusion of all 
other aims, in the love of money. 
He grudged more and more parting 
with it, and he longed and pined 
more greedily after its possession. 
Frangois, who lived with him, saw 
nothing of this. He saw him indeed 
eager and active in turning his Jand 
and stock to account, vigilant to 
seize every opportunity for gain, sharp 
at striking a bargain, chary of spend- 
ing his money on many innocent 
pleasures that tempted the self-denial 
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of older and wiser heads; but this 
was right and fair so far. There 
were plenty of idlers, and fellows to 
spend their money as fast as they 
made it, and it was well to see Gas. 
ton prudent and thrifty, and laying 
by for the rainy day and the little 
ones who would be coming by-and. 
by. So argued the honest, open. 
handed Frangois, who approved the 
wisdom of his brother, but did not 
practise it, and .never could keep a 
franc in his pocket while he saw any 
onein want of it. Quite as self-denying 
as Gaston, he pinched himself from 
a different motive. He saved to give, 
He gave to the widow who would 
be driven from her shelter if he did 
not come in time to pay the rent; he 
gave to the cold and the hungry ; no 
hearth wanted wood, no mouth cray- 
ed for bread, while Frangois could 
supply both. Not a child in the vil- 
lage but loved him, not an elder but 
smiled a blessing on the young man 
as he passed. Gaston knew it, and 
forgave him. He loved 
enough to forgive him even that 
share in his mother’s dof that was 
coming to Frangois one of these days. 
But when the day came, and he saw 
the money that ought to have been 
his handed over to his cousin—he 
disowned the brotherhood that mo 
ment for the first time in his life- 
Gaston felt the fiend wake up in him 
he felt he was badly treated, wronged 
and robbed of his due, and he wz 
wrathful against Jeanne and Fran- 
gois. In the angry spirit of the mo- 
ment, he spoke bitter words to Fran- 
gois, and reproached him for having 
come between him and his mother. 
But Francois, who retained the guile- 
lessness of a child, cared too little 
about the money to seize the base 
motive of his brother’s anger; he 
thought it was an outburst of latent 
jealousy against the orphan child 
who.had come between him and the 


him well 
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fulness of his mother’s love, and, with 
the warmth of a generous nature, 
Francois forgave him his unjust re- 
proaches ; he offered to give up all 
at once unconditionally to his cou- 
sin, and to leave the cottage, and 
take no compensation, provided only 
Gaston would give him back his love 
and trust. Gaston was not utterly 
hardened, and the generosity and 
frankness of his cousin disarmed him, 
and shamed him out of his unworthy 
resentment; he embraced him, and 
asked him to forgive him, and they 
were true brothers from that out. 
The coils of avarice twined round 
Gaston’s heart, and choked his best 
instincts and his finest impulses, but 
they did not crush out his love for 
Frangois. That grew and flourished 
like a lily amongst weeds. So they 
stayed together till they grew up to 
man’s estate, and then an event oc- 
curred in the distant town of Cha- 
pelle-aux-lys which was to make a 
new era in the lives of both, 

A niece of the curé’s died, leaving 
one orphan child, whom she implor- 
ed her uncle to receive and take care 
of; Marie was alone in the world; 
and there was no one to whom the 
mother could bequeath her except 
the curé of Chamtocé. Great was 
the perplexity of the worthy priest 
when he received the intelligence of 
his niece’s death, accompanied by the 
unexpected legacy of a grand-niece, 
and a request that he would enter 
into possession at once. Victoire 
was called into council, but, instead 
of helping him out of the difficulties 
of the position, she staggered him by 
asking if he meant to buy a cage 
and hang Za petite in the window 
like a canary? ‘That was the only 
way she saw of taking her in. Why, 
they were so tight for room that 
if she, Victoire, were not the wo- 
man she was, it would be simply an 
impossibility to fit herself and her 


effects into the space allotted to her 
at the presbytery ; and where, in the 
name of common sense, did M, le 
Curé think she could make room for 
another inmate ? The curé admitted 
the inexorable logic of this fact, and 
immediately proposed adding ano- 
ther room to the house ; this was the 
Vendéan’s ready way of simplifying 
difficulties when his family outgrew 
his dwelling. Victoire said of course 
that this remedy was open to them, 
but what were they to do with & 
petite till the room was built? Hang 
her up in the window? M. le Curé 
rejected the cage alternative, and 
suggested his niece be sent to one of 
the farmers’ wives’ for the time being. 
“ Which of them?” Victoire begged 
leave to inquire, Mére Madeleine 
would take her and welcome, but she 
had four sons at home, so that would 
not do. Then there were La Mére 
Tustine and La Tante Ursule, and a 
great many other estimable matrons 
who would gladly give her a shelter, 
but between their hospitality and 
Marie’s acceptance of it there stood 
some impediment in the shape of 
sons or brothers that shut the door 
on the young stranger. The curé 
and his gouvernante were puzzling 
over the case, and seeing no way out 
of it, when Frangois Léonval came 
in. The curé loved all his children, 
but, if there was one that he loved 
better than all, it was the child-like, 
open-hearted Frangois. He told him 
at once of his trouble, and asked him 
what he was to do. Francois solved 
the difficulty instanter by offering 
him the spare room at home—his 
mother’s formerly, and never occu- 
pied since her death—assuring the 
curé that he and Gaston and Ger- 
voise, their old donne, would take 
every care of his grand-niece, and 
that, far from being in the way, she 
would be quite a godsend to them all 
in the dull cottage. The curé smiled 
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with a deeper thankfulness than the 
young man understood at the biblical 
simplicity betrayed in this propo- 
sal, and it took a good deal of argu- 
ment to make Frangois see that the 
scheme was not practicable; but 
when ultimately he did see it, he was 
ready with an amendment which the 
curé saw no fair reason for rejecting. 
This was that Mlle. Marie was to 
be installed in her uncle’s room, and 
he was to come and stay with the 
brothers while another was being 
added to the presbytery. This point 
settled, the first thing to be done was 
to get possession of Marie. The 
curé would have gladly gone to fetch 
the poor little orphan himself, but 
this was Saturday, a very busy day 
for the country priest, and to-mor- 
row would be Sunday, a busier day 
still, and when it was quite impossi- 
ble for him to be absent. But Fran- 
gois here again came to the rescue. 
He would drive over to‘ Chapelle- 
aux-lys, put up for a few hours—it 
was a good three hours’ drive—and 
be back by nightfall with the legacy. 
Francois Léonval was perhaps the 
only youth in the village to whom 
such a mission could have been en- 
trusted without its provoking a stream 
of chattering comments on all sides, 
but the curé knew that not even, that 
queen of gossips, Tante Ursule, would 
find a word to say against it in his 
case. So he gave his blessing to 
Frangois, who ran home as fast as he 
could, put the strong bay mare to 
the cariole, and was soon trotting 
over the snow on the road to Cha- 
pelle-aux-lys. This was how Marie 
came to Chamtocé. 

In due time the room was built, 
the curé took leave of the brothers, 
and returned to the presbytery, where 
Marie reigned henceforth with soft, 
despotic sway over himself, the stiff 
old Victoire, and all who came with- 
in her kingdom. She was soon the 
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acknowledged belle of Chamtocé, 
and the number of her admirers and 
the zeal with which they competed 
for her hand in the village dance, or 
the honor of carrying her red moroc. 
co Heuresto and from church or, 
Sundays and féte-days, became a 
serious complication in the existence 
of the venerable curé. For his flock 
loved him with the love that casteth 
out fear, and had no secrets from 
him; old and young went to him 
with their confidences as a matter of 
course, and the rival candidates for 
Marie’s favors carried their hopes 
and fears and complaints of her and 
of each other to his sympathizing 
ears with merciless garrulity. It 
was no small thing to bear the bur- 
den of this confidence, to hearken 
to these knotty cases, and to give 
advice and sympathy befitting each 
particular one, The curé, to be 
sure, had more experience than most 
men in this kind of diplomacy, hay- 
ing been the bosom confidant of all 
the swains who had sighed to the 
belles of Chamtocé these forty years 
past; but he declared that Marie's 
lovers gave him more to do than the 
whole generation together. ‘There 
were nine eligible artis going, and 
all nine were competing for her. The 
good man was driven to his wits’ 
end. Marie remained serenely in- 
different to them all, and never gave 
a glance of encouragement to one 
above .another, nor could her uncle 
detect the faintest sign of preference 
toward any of them. He took re- 
fuge, therefore, in perfect neutrality, 
and refused to interfere in behalf of 
any of the suitors. She was young 
enough to bide her time and try 
their fidelity before she adopted a 
choice so important to them and to 
herself. Marie was fifteen when she 
came to Chamtocé. The revolu- 
tion had broken out in Paris and was 
spreading rapidly through the pro- 
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yinces. La Vendée, which was des- 
tined soon to play such a noble part 
in the fiercest tragedy the world ever 
saw, was still comparatively quiet ; 
put before Marie had spent two years 
in her new home, the Royalist move- 
ment was firing the hearts of the 
Vendéans, and the enthusiastic spirit 
of Charette and Cathelineau and 
Stoffel was fanning the flames of 
patriotism and goading the peasants 
to that grand and universal uprising 
whose story stands unparalleled in 
the annals of chivalrous loyalty. The 
Republican soldiers, 4s d/eus, as they 
were called, were scouring the coun- 
try, depopulating villages, murdering 
the priests, and hunting down the 
nobles, ordering off whole streets to 
the guillotine in a batch, spreading ter- 
ror and devastation everywhere. The 
peasantry had risen e” masse and 
joined the Royalist troops, and 
were selling their lives and their al- 
tars dear. Chamtocé was not behind 
hand in the patriotic movement, It 
furnished its goodly contingent of 
soldiers to the king, and many were 
the episodes of daring and self-de- 
voted loyalty that marked the pro- 
gress of the Vendéan cause in the 
pretty, peaceful village. 

Marie was just seventeen when the 
first recruitment took place. It was 
a bright spring morning. She was 
sitting in the latticed window of the 
presbytery parlor, a dark-eyed, merry- 
looking maiden in a fan-shaped Ven- 
déan cap, whose soft white cambric 
frilling set off her warm olive com- 
plexion admirably, and made her a 
very pretty picture as she sat singing 
to her spinning-wheel, bobbing her 
head with a quick, graceful move- 
ment that kept time to the play of 
her foot and hands. At a table at 
the other end of the room the curé 
was writing away diligently. He was 
too much absorbed in his work to be 
disturbed by the musical purring of 


Marie’s wheel, or the broken snatch- 
es of song with which she varied the 
rona-rond and enlivened the pleasant, 
monotonous labor ; he knew she was 
there, but her presence was no more 
hindrance to him than the sunshine 
that was streaming unbidden through 
the window, and filling the little 
room with warmth and brightness. 

Suddenly the vsond-rond ceased, 
Marie looked up, and fixed her eyes 
on some distant object along on the 
road, Then she stood up, and said 
hurriedly : 

“ Mon oncle! mon oncle!” 

“Well, my child?” answered the 
curé abstractedly, without pausing 
from his work. 

“ T see horsemen galloping toward 
the village. Sont-ce les bleus ?” 

The word made the curé start like 
the touch of a spring. He dropped 
his pen and was beside her in an in- 
stant. They looked out steadily to- 
ward the dust-cloud that was advan- 
cing rapidly, and for one minute nei- 
ther spoke. Then the curé exclaim- 
ed joyfully : 

“ No! They are Charette’s men!” 

And so they were. But none the 
less was there cause for Marie’s cheek 
to grow pale, and the heart of the 
old pastor to beat with a great emo- 
tion. , They knew what brought these 
RoyMist soldiers to Chamtocé. Cha- 
rette wanted men, and he had sent 
here to levy them. In less than an 
hour, every available man in the vil- 
lage was up on the lace for inspec- 
tion. The difficulty was whom to take 
and whom to refuse, for the brave fel- 
lows whose exploits and valor won 
for them later the sobriquet of. peuple 
de géanis (race of giants) were all 
clamoring to be enrolled under the 
king’s flag, and to go forth and die 
for the king’s cause. 

For the first time to-day since that 
outbreak that had bound them in 
closer brotherhood, Frangois and 
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Gaston quarrelled. Both wanted to 
go, both were equally good for the 
service; the recruiting officer, unable 
to choose between them, declared 
they must decide for themselves. The 
only way to do this was to defer it 
to the curé. They walked off to the 
church, where the old man was speak- 
ing plain, soul-stirring words of en- 
couragement and exhortation to a 
throng of men and women, the men 
exulting, the women weeping, but all 
of one mind and heart in the cause, 
and ready to give their best and 
dearest to serve under the banner of 
the fleur-de-lis. 

Marie was kneeling close by the 
altar, amidst a group of weeping 
mothers and sisters. Her eyes were 
dry, but dim and restless ; she spoke 
to no one, but turned constantly to- 
ward the door, as if she were watch- 
ing for some new arrival. When the 


brothers came in, there was a move- 
ment, the crowd made way for them 


as they walked up to the altar, and 
hushed their sobs to hear what they 
were going to say. 

“ Monsieur le Curé,” said Gaston, 
“ only one of us may enlist, and you 
are to choose between us; which of 
us may go and fight for the king ?” 

“ Ah! my children, what is it you 
ask of me! How can I chagse!” 
exclaimed the old man, clasping his 
hands. ‘“ You are both dear to me; 
! would have you both fight for the 
king and win a crown of glory. If 
you fall fighting in defence of God 
und his altars, yours will be the 
crown of the martyrs. Which is 
most pure at heart, strongest in faith, 
most worthy to serve in the cause of 
God? He alone can tell!” 

“ Francois! Francois!” cried ma- 
ny voices in chorus, and the people 
gathered round the poor man’s friend, 
and blessed him, and bid him joy 
of being chosen for the good fight. 

“So be it!” said the curé; and 
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Frangois knelt down, and the curé 
laid both hands upon his head and 
blessed him. 

Marie was a silent and unnoticed 
spectator of the scene. She was 
still on her knees, clasping the altar. 
rails with both hands so tightly that 
the strain left them white and blood. 
less. Francois waited till the crowd 
had followed M. le Curé out of 
the church, and it was empty except 
of the two, and then he went close 
up to Marie and knelt down beside 
her. He did not speak, and she did 
not look at him, but she knew that 
it was Frangois. 

“ Marie!” he said, and laid his 
hand on her arm. 

Then she turned and looked into 
his eyes, and these two knew that 
they loved each other. 

“If I fall, you will remember me, 
Marie, and pray for me,” said Fran- 
cois, taking her hand in both his. 

ee.” 

“ And, Marie, if I return—” 

“ We will come to this same spot 
and bless God together, Frangois.” 

“ You will wait for me a year and 
a day ? 

“T will wait for you to the end of 
my life.” 

They sent up one last prayer in 
silence, then kissed each other and 
parted. 

As Frangois left the church he met 
Gaston, who was seeking him in 
great concern everywhere. The bro- 
thers walked home arm-in-arm, dis- 
coursing with full hearts of this sud- 
den and solemn parting. When they 
entered the cottage, Frangois went 
straight to his room, and came out 
with a small deal box in his hand. 

“ Frére,” he said, “I have not 
much to trouble about in the way of 
property, but what I have you will 
keep for me. My savings are noth- 
ing to speak of, seven hundred francs 
in all; here is the box. I should not 
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have had even that sum but for the 
sale of the cattle at Easter. Do the 
best you can for me with it; lay it 
outin stock or grain—whatever brings 
most as times go. ‘The sheep were 
the best investment the last two 
fairs; I wish I had done more in 
that line; but I was never overwise 
with my money, and this will thrive 
better in your hands than in mine, 
frére ; only I would rather you didn’t 
let it lie out long ata time, as you 
do with your own; gather it in soon 
after a good stroke, and let it grow 
till it's a good sum; it’s not safe in 
these days to leave one’s money 
floating in any business.” 

Gaston’s astonishment had grown 
to stupefaction by the time his bro- 
ther brought this speech to an end. 
What did it mean, this sudden desire 
tomake money and let it accumulate ? 
Francois had all his life been as care- 
less of louis-d’or as of carrots or 
apples, and gave them away as read- 


ily for the asking ; and now that he 
was about to face the cannon, and 
stood a strong chance of never need- 
ing them again, he was smitten with 
an insane desire to have them .in- 


crease and multiply. Though Gas- 
ton said nothing, Frangois read this 
wonder in his eyes. 

“Don’t think I’ve put my heart in 
the*money,” he said, laying a hand 
on Gaston’s shoulder, and looking 
wistfully into his face; “I’d hand it 
to you for your own, to do as you 
liked with it, if I were alone in the 
world; but I’m not, frére. I’ve an- 
other to think of now.” 

He drew away his hand, and avert- 
ed his face quickly, but Gaston saw 
his lip quiver, and the drops gather 
in his brave, truthful eyes. He saw 
it all at a glance, and followed the 
recruit’s figure, as it disappeared 
again into his room, with an expres- 
sion on his face that it was better for 
both Frangois did not see ; if he had 
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looked at his brother then he would 
have read a secret that would have 
pierced his heart like a sword. Gas- 
ton stood staring after him as if he 
had been turned to stone, his fea- 
tures fierce and hard-set, the veins 
in his forehead swelling and throb- 
bing, all his frame shaken by a ve- 
hement struggle. Gaston mastered 
it, his face relaxed, and he went in 
after Francois. 

“ Frére,” he said, “ you may trust 
me,” and held out his hand to 
him. 

Frangois clasped it, but looking at 
his brother with a puzzled smile: 

“ Trust thee!” he repeated, “ as if 
I needed thy pledge for that! Bro- 
ther, I trust thee asI trust my soul.” 

* And, fréere, as Monsieur le Curé 
said just now, the best and purest are 
chosen for the sacrifice ; if—” 

“Vive Dieu et le Roi!” cried 
Frangois, raising his cap. ‘Then he 
was silent a moment before he 
said : 

“Tf I fall, you will be a good bro- 
ther to Marie, and do what you can 
to comfort her.” 

“ And the money, what shall I do 
with it ?” 

“ Give it to her.” 

The brothers embraced, and set 
out in search of M. le Curé. He 
blessed them all once more, and the 
brave young fellows fell into ranks 
with the soldiers, and marched off 
singing their battle-psalm, their hearts 
beating with high hope and faith 
and courage; while brave Vendéan 
mothers followed them out of the vil- 
lage, speeding them with blessings 
and cries of Vive Dieuet le Roi/ At 
echoed through the gathering twi- 
light with a strange, inspiring pathos. 
Quiet and darkness fell upon Cham- 
tocé, the shadows died out of the si- 
lent church, the red flame of the 
sanctuary lamp rose and fell, flicker- 
ing like a crimson pulse in the gloom, 
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and casting its halo on the bowed 
head of the Vendéan soldier’s fian- 
cee, 


PART SECOND. 


FRANGOIs’s money multiplied with 
such unprecedented luck in Gaston’s 
keeping that the little deal box was 
soon too small to hold it. Gaston 
kept very little money of his own in 
hand, he let it float, as his brother 
said, but whatever he had was always 
in gold—he never took payment in 
anything else, and he followed the 
same plan for Frangois. If it had 
been his own, he could not have put 
more zeal into the management of it ; 
and it was with a sense of personal 
pride and success that at the end of 
a year he counted over Frangois’s 
treasure, and found he had trebled 
the original sum. And Marie—how 
fared it with her? She was waiting 
in patience and hope and prayer till 
the time named by Frangois as the 
furthest date of his return came and 
passed and brought no sign ofshim, 
and then her heart sank. She could 
not think that he would leave-her in 
such cruel ignorance of his fate if he 
were still alive; but neither could 
she believe that he was dead. They 
would have heard of it somehow. 
Bad news travels quickly at all times, 
and even in those days of terror, when 
postal arrangements were broken 
up, and it was at the risk of his head 
that a messenger carried a letter, 
news came from the most distant 
points to out-of-the-way villages in a 
way that was almost miraculous. 
Les bleus were everywhere, ubiqui- 
tous, stealthy, vindictive, but they 
could not cut off communication be- 
tween the Royalists. Fresh recruits 
started from Chamtocé, and wounds 
and deaths and noble exploits were 
chronicled from the distant camp or 





battle-field, but not a word came 
over the hilly plains of La Vendée to 
tell of the fate of Frangois Léonyal, 
Two years went by, and still the sj. 
lence was unbroken. ‘Then one 
morning Gaston dressed himself with 
unwonted care, and went to the pres 
bytery. He found M. le Curé alone, 
They sat some time together, and 
when the young man rose to take his 
leave, the curé said: 

“ You will meet her probably on 
the way home. Plead your own 
cause, my boy ; I have done what | 
could for you; you have my best 
blessing if you can persuade Marie,” 

Gaston met her and pleaded. But 
not successfully. “ Francois said a 
year and a day, and after that, if you 
did not hear, you might be sure he 
had gone before us,” urged Gaston, 
choosing the word that would fall 
less harshly on his listener’s heart ; 
‘and now two years have passed and 
he has neither written nor sent. | 
do not ask you to forget him, or to 
cease to love him; we will both love 
him, and think of him always as dear 
brother, and he will be happier in 
heaven for seeing you happy here. 
Let me fulfil my promise to him that 
I would take care of you. Come 
home with me, Marie, and be my 
wife !” 

“I promised that I would wait for 
him,” answered Marie, her dark eyes 
looking out toward the west with a 
gaze of patient longing as she walked 
on by Gaston’s side. 

“A year andaday. Youtold me 
he said a year and a day.” 

“ He said it, but ‘ I put no limit to 
the time. I said I would wait to 
the end.” 

“ But he would not have it, Marie; 
he loved you too well to wish you to 
waste your life in solitude and vain 
hopes.” 

But Marie shook her head and re- 
peated : 
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“I promised I would wait for 
him.” 

«And your uncle—does his wish 
count for nothing ? You know that he 
has long since given up all hope, and 
that the thought of leaving you alone 
in the world is embittering his old 
age. ‘I am getting old,’ he said to me 
just now, ‘but the only thing that 
makes me dread death is this anxiety 
about my fauvre petite. Who will 
take care of her when I am gone ?” 
‘I promised Frangois I would, mon 
pore; I said. ‘Then go and plead 
with her for yourself and for me,’ he 
replied, ‘ that Marie may let you keep 
your promise.’ ” 

They walked on in silence till they 
came to the gate of the presbytery, 
and Marie raised her face to Gas- 
ton’s and said : 

“ Wait one year more, Gaston, and 
then, if you still wish, come and tell 
me, and I will go home with you.” 

“T have waited three years already, 
and I would wait as many more to win 


you,” answered the young man; and 
as he bent hts face over hers—not a 
handsome face, but illuminated now 
by eyes that were liquid and beau- 


tiful with beseeching love—Marie 
thought that, since she must choose a 
home when her uncle was gone, she 
would rather share Gaston’s than 
any other, and that it might not be 
such a difficult thing to love him by- 
and-by. 

That night,when Gervoise had gone 
to bed, and the place was quiet and 
all the bolts drawn, Gaston took out 
Frangois’ money-bag and counted 
over the contents. It was a good 
round sum now. He built up the 
louis into little piles and reckoned 
them, and then poured them back 
into the bag; and the coins flashed 
like little suns in the dim light of his 
lantern ; and Gaston feasted his eyes 
on them : he thrust his hand into the 
heap, and, gathering up a handful of 
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coins, let them drip down through his 
fingers one by one, listening to the 
pure ring of the metal as if it had 
been music, as indeed it was to him. 
Now that Marie had promised to be 
his wife, this gold which was hers 
would soon be his, and before the 
year was out it would be a still big- 
ger heap. He had not told her or 
the curé that Frangois had left any 
money in his charge, not from any 
idea of latent treachery to Francois 
—oh, no! Gaston was incapable of 
that ; but it had been his dream ever 
since Frangois had gone to win Ma- 
rie and then settle this money on her, 
telling her, of course, whose gift it 
was, Partly from methodical habit, 
and partiy from an unconfessed plea- 
sure in the sight and touch of the gold, 
he had made a point of counting it 
all over after every fresh transaction, 
but from this night out he began to 
count it oftener. The fact that it was 
now to all intents and purposes his 
own added a new zest to the opera- 
tion, and the prospect of it became 
by degrees the chief solace of his 
working hours, till at last he came 
to count it regularly every night and 
to long for the moment when he 
could lock his door and turn the 
flame of his lantern on the burning 
blaze of the gold. 

The year came to an end. There 
was no news of Frangois, and Gas- 
ton, being still of the same mind, 
claimed his promise, and Marie came 
home with him, 

But seven months later Frangois 
was tramping along through the snow 
on his way to Chamtocé, and now he 
is sitting before the pine-wood fire in 
Monsieur le Curé’s parlor. He had 
not asked for Marie, and the curé 
had not named her. The dumb en- 
treaty of Francois’ eyes smote him 
to the heart, and he had not the cour- 
age to tell the pilgrim that the light 
which had lured him on through the 
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smoke of the battle, in the dreary 
watches of the bivouac, in the many 
miseries of his soldier life, was a mi- 
rage that had tempted him along the 
desert path, only to mock him when 
he neared it, and fade out of the sky 
like a false and fickle star. No; he 
had not the courage to tell him that 
Marie was his brother’s wife. 

When the curé entered the cot- 
tage, he found Gaston sitting down 
to his dinner alone. Marie had gone 
to nurse a sick neighbor’s child. The 
curé was glad of her absence. It 
made his mission easier. ‘ Mon 
garzon,” he said at once, “I bring 
news that will startle you, and I am 
thankful to be able to break it to you 
before Marie hears it. Your brother 
is come back.” ‘The curé expected 


his announcement to startle Gaston, 
as he had said, but he was not pre- 
pared for the effect it produced. 
The young man stood bolt upright, 
looked at the curé with wild, scared 
eyes, and dropped again into his 


chair without uttering a word. 

* Have you told him ?” he gasped, 
after an interval of silence that the 
old priest felt himself incapable of 
breaking. 

“ No; hername was not mentioned 
by either of us.” 

“ Ha!” Gaston drew a breath of 
relief; “ then perhaps—who knows ? 
He may take it less to heart than we 
fear?” 

“TIT don’t know. At his age, four 
years is a long absence ; still we can- 
not tell. But at any rate, my son, 
you must come and give him a bro- 
ther’s welcome, and do what a bro- 
ther’s love can do to lighten the dis- 
appointment to him.” 

He took Gaston’s arm, and they 
went out to the presbytery together. 

The curé’s heart belied his words 
when he held out the hope that 
Frangois’ love might not have borne 
unchanged the test of absence. He 
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knew the youth too well to believe 
it. And he was right. 

The meeting between the brothers 
was quiet, but none the less terrible. 
The curé told Frangois how it had all 
happened ; how faithfully Marie had 
kept her troth, hoping long after he 
and Gaston had given up all hope; 
how at length he had urged her to 
listen to Gaston; and how, tardily 
and with a sad heart, she had yielded 
to both their entreaties. Francois 
heard him to the end, and then, ina 
voice of heart-rending gentleness, he 
said : 

* It was my fault, /réve , I do not 
blame thee. God's will be done! 

He held out his hand, Gaston 
clasped it, and the brothers stood for 
a moment face to face in silence, 

30th were very pale, but it was not 
Frangois who was the paler of the 
two. 

Gaston went home, and Francois 
watched his figure across the little 
garden and down the road till it dis- 
appeared like a blue speck on the 
white background, and then he fell 
upon the curé’s neck and sobbed 
like a woman. 

Before many hours Chamtocé was 
on tiptoe with alarm and curiosity. 
A shepherd had arrived in haste with 
the news that one of the royalist 
captains had passed through Saumur 
in disguise, and been traced to Cha- 
pelle-aux-lys, whence Zs deus were 
started in pursuit of him ; there was 
a large price on his head; and és 
bleus were so enraged against him 
for his desperate exploits and for 
having baffled them so long, that 
they were resolved to show no quar- 
ter to the people that harbored him, 
and would set fire to the town rather 
than let him escape. An old cow- 
herd who had been born and bred in 
the service of the Maulevriers had re- 
cognized Frangois Léonvel on the 
road, and, guessing whither he was 


» 
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pound, had sent a trusty messenger 
with a word of warning to Chamtocé. 

Gaston was the only person, be- 
sides the curé and Victoire, who 
knew of his brother’s arrival so far, 
and when Gervoise came in with this 
news, which she caught from the vil- 
lage gossips on her way from even- 
ing prayers, his first impulse was to 
rush to the presbytery, and warn his 
brother to start at once, and seek 
some safer hiding-place. He went 
out quickly, but, as he had his hand 
on the wicket, he saw Marie coming 
towards the cottage. She was the 
last person he wished to meet just 
then, but he could not avoid her with- 
out exciting surprise in her mind, and 
perhaps suspicion. So he tarried till 


she came, wondering why she walked 
so slowly, as if she did not make 
sure he was waiting for her, or as if— 
as Gaston’s heart whispered to him— 
she would rather he went without 
speaking to her. Why? Was it pos- 


sible the truth had come to her ears 
already? He could not believe it, 
still it was with a painful quickening 
of his pulse that he saw her at that 
leisurely pace. 

“Were you waiting for me, Gas- 
ton ?” she said simply. 

“No. Iam going in to Monsieur 
le Curé for a minute; I will be back 
presently. Are you not well, Ma- 
rie?” 

“Yes, mon’ ami, quite well, only 
tired and cold.” 

She drew her shawl closer round 
her with a little shudder, and passed 
him and entered the cottage. Gas- 
ton’s heart leaped up as if an adder 
had stung it, and then sank as 
suddenly with a horrible faintness. 
He leaned against the snow-stuffed 
hedge and felt as if the very life 
were frozen within him. The blood 
rushed to his throat ; he put his hand 
to his forehead as if a spasm of pain 
had stunned him; but soon rousing 
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himself from his absent attitude, he 
walked on to the presbytery. But 
he did not enter it. He did not see 
it,in fact. He walked on and on 
like a man in a dream, looking neith- 
er to the right nor the left, and when 
suddenly he remembered where he 
was, and whither he was bound, he 
had left the village more than a 
league behind him, and was standing 
on the sloping beach of St. Florent, 
under the shadow of its semicircular 
hills that look down upon the Loire, 
where the little islet of sits like 
a brooding swan midway in its wa- 
ters. The night had fallen, but the 
moon was not yet up, and the dark- 
ness was only lightened by the snowy 
reflex of the landscape. A bank of 
cloud hung like a heavy curtain over 
the hill, and hid away the moon. 
Somehow Gaston was glad of the 
darkness. But it was in vain that 
he strove to make it dark within. 
No outer darkness could conceai 
from him the workings of his heart. 
He saw into its troubled depths as 
clearly as if a thousand moons had 
been shining in the purple vault 
above him. He saw the tempter 
busy with his fiercest instincts, and 
he saw what a base and miserable 
tool he was, Ay, but desperate as 
well as base. Much must be forgiv- 
en to a desperate man. Here was 
his whole life wrecked. His wife’s 
affection and trust—he felt it had 
not yet grown to love—was lost to 
him; his gold was lost to him—his 
precious, darling gold, that he had 
hugged to his heart till it grew to be 
a part of it, a second wife; and he 
must give it up just at a moment 
when he wanted it as he had never 
done before, and had laid out all his 
money, and had not a louis to ring 
on his hearthstone except this gold 
of Francois. A curse upon the hour 
he took it! Francois would never 
ask it back—never accept it, most 
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ikely, Gaston felt. But Marie would 
never consent to keep it. No, and 
she would grow to hate him in spite 
of herself for having come between 
her and Frangois, and forced her to 
break her troth to him. His life, 
that was so bright and rich, how 
dark and wretched it had become 
within these last few hours! And 
was there no rescue from it all? Yes. 
He had only to speak a word, and 
he was saved. Let him start off 
now, before Marie knew of Frangois’s 
return, and meet Zs d/eus, and they 
would come quietly to the presbyte- 
ry, and take him away in the night, 
and there would be an end of Fran- 
gois for ever, and of the misery he 
was going to cause, ‘Treachery? 
Bah! His was the treachery to come 
back after being as good as dead all 
this time. Was it a crime to have 
married Marie, when he left her 
three whole years without a word of 
love or a sign of existence? She 
was happy now, but if once she saw 


Francois she would never know hap- 


piness again. The sight of his mise- 
ry would fill her heart with remorse, 
and break it. What right had Fran- 
cois to go away at all when he knew 
that Marie loved him? It was no 
doing of Gaston’s that; he wanted 
to go in his stead. Would that he 
had! But now he was to be a ruin- 
ed, blighted man to the end of his 
days. And to what purpose? To 
save Francois from being shot a little 
sooner than he might be; for so 
surely as he had a head on his shoul- 
ders, so surely would he have a bul- 
let through it some day. No one 
would be the worse of his having it 
to-morrow instead of a month hence 
or a year, and two human beings 
would be considerably the better of 
it, 

Gaston had flung himself on a 
snow-heap by the side of the river, 
his face buried in his arms, while he 
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worked out his wrongs and his de- 
spair to this conclusion, 
must die. There was no other way 
out of it. Once he brought his mind 
to face this alternative and close with 
it, there was no time to be lost, and it 
would be dangerous to go over the 
ground again, He must act at once. 
if he were to act at all. Gaston 
shook the snow from his arms, and 
sprang to his feet. But a change 
had come over the scene, and he 
could hardly realize that it was the 
same he had surveyed in the dim 
white darkness half an hour previ- 
ously, The heavy bank of cloud 
had melted away; only one small 
patch remained, fringed with silvery 
rays that lighted up the sky like the 
glory of a tabernacle; all round it 
myriads of stars were twinkling in 
the liquid depths of blue, and gazing 
on their own brightness in the steel- 
blue mirror of the Loire, that trem- 
bled lightly as the golden shafts shat 
down through it and illuminated its 
cold, pure bosom like a second hea- 
ven. Presently, the moon came out, 
not “ pale for weariness of climbing” 
the steep sky, but radiant and beau- 
tiful, and shone serenely in the clear 
December heaven, and all the world 
was bathed in silvery twilight. The 
solemnity of the scene thrilled through 
Gaston’s soul, and made his pulse 
beat with an unknown fear; but it 
was the ennobling fear with which 
nature inspires us in her sublimest 
aspects—the reverent awe that uplifts 
the soul, not the guilty terror that 
casts it down, paralyzing and debas- 
ing it. 

His ghastly project cowered be- 
fore him like a fiend dragged from 
outer darkness into the splendor of 
God’s sunshine. The divine beauty 
of the world without rebuked and 
annihilated the foulness of the world 
within. No base or treacherous 
thoughts could contemplate the puri- 
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ty and glory of that starry splendor, 
and not perish. It drew the earth 
heavenward, and made all things 
erand and solemn. The meek, low 
hills grew mighty and majestic ; they 
stretched their pure white peaks to 
kiss the stars, soaring high above the 
haunts of men, as if they scorned 
the earth, and would have naught in 
common with the pettiness, the guilt, 
and the folly that had their dwelling 
onthe plain. The very silence had 
a voice in it more powerful than 
thunder. It rang with inarticulate 
harmonies through Gaston’s soul— 
mysterious, unuttered whisperings, as 
of angels hovering to and fro, brush- 
ing the crystal twilight with their 
wings. 

And were there not angels near him 
in his hour of struggle ? Did he not 
hear them pleading at his heart, 
touching his storm-tossed spirit with 
their loving, beseeching eyes, weep- 
ing, perhaps, over the impending ruin 
of his God-imaged soul? Surely, if 
angels ever weep, earth has no mise- 
ty more worthy of their tears. And 
were they less powerful than the fall- 
en spirits who were fighting against 
them for the noble prize, or did they 
love God’s human creature less than 
the fiends hate him ? 

Gaston called to mind the days 
long ago, when he was an innocent 
child, and prayed every night to his 
angel guardian before lying down to 
sleep, and believed that the beautiful 
benign spirit stood at the right side 
of his little cot, watching him while 
he slept. It was many a day since 
he had prayed, but now the words 
came back on him with a strange, im- 
pelling power, and played upon his 
heart like the notes of a long-forgot- 
ten melody. They rose to his lips, 
but he choked them down. He 
could not let them pass, Whom was 
he to speak to—an angel? There 
was a gulf between the Judas that 


he was to-day and the unsullied lit- 
tle child who used to breathe that 
prayer in an angel’s ear, 

Gaston felt the scene was subdu- 
ing his soul to a dangerous softness, 
and unnerving him for his purpose. 
What a fool he was to stand there 
moon-gazing! He turned his back 
on the river and the hills, and strode 
homeward at arapid pace. He tried 
to sing, but his voice jarred like a 
discord on the hoiy silence, and he 
checked himself. It was near ten 
when he re-entered the village. 
Every house was closed and quiet, 
but not asleep. This was Christmas 
eve. The children were put to bed 
with many a promise that they should 
be called for midnight Mass, but 
most of the elders were watching, 
saying their rosaries, or singing can- 
tigues in family groups while awaiting 
the summons of the bell to gather 
round the crib of the new-born King. 
Gaston saw the lights gleaming from 
many windows, and wished them 
out. He had no mind to be seen 
prowling alone in the snow at this 
time of night, and on such a night, 
so he crept on stealthily under the 
shadow of the cottages, till he came 
to his own gate. He dreaded meet- 
ing Marie, and having to answer her 
questions as to why he had been out 
so long. But perhaps she would ask 
no questions. Was she really so pale 
when he met her that time, or was it 
his terrified fancy? Anyhow, she 
could not knew yet for certain that 
Frangois was here, whatever fears or 
hopes—yes, Gaston must use the 
word—the gossip that had reached 
her ears may have suggested. But 
on entering the bright, spacious kitch- 
en where the table was spread for 
supper, all its pewter and delft glanc- 
ing in the light of the pine-logs that 
blazed merrily in the broad chimney, 
he saw no one but old Gervoise, sit- 
ting bolt upright in ner high-backed 
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chair in the chimney-corner, and nod- 
ding significantly at the knitting that 
lay on her knees. The noise he made 
drawing a stool to the fire awoke her. 
He asked where her mistress was, 
and Gervoise told him that Marie 
had come in for a few minutes and 
then gone out again, and that they 
were not to expect her home that 
night, as the child was worse. He 
was glad of her absence; yet it fright- 
ened him. Wasita pretext—was she 
shrinking from him, afraid or loath to 
meet him! At any rate, it changed 
his intention of starting at once; he 
decided that he would wait till all 
the village was up and astir for mid- 
night Mass, and then he would slip 
off and ride hard, so as to reach 
Chapelle-aux-lys and be back again 
before daylight and Marie’s return. 
He said he did not care to eat any- 
thing, and went up tohisroom. He 
locked himself in, lighted his lantern, 
and pulled out the fatal money-bag ; 
he felt he must strengthen himself 
by thesight of the gold, and count over 
his treasure once more, to make sure 
‘it was worth the price he was going 
to pay for it. This done, he flung 
himself undressed on the bed, and, 
worn out by the conflict of the last 
few hours, was soon sound asleep. 
But he had not been asleep long be- 
fore he was aroused by a long knock- 
ing at his door, and a rough voice 
demanded admittance. Gaston 
sprang to his feet. 

“ Who’s there ?” he said. 

“ Les bleus. Openinthe name of 
the republic !” and the speaker dealt 
a blow on the door that nearly broke 
it in. 

Gaston opened without further 
parley, and six men entered the 
room. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“ We want one Francois Léonval 
who is concealed in this house. Tell 
us where to find him and we will go, 
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and do you no harm; but if you try 
to shirk it—”’ The man swore 
brutal oath, and pointed his pistol at 
Gaston’s head. 

But Gaston Léonval had a Ven. 
déan’s spirit withal. It was not to 
dastardly personal cowardice that he 
would betray his brother ; he felt the 
cold touch of the muzzle on his fore- 
head, and, quietly pushing it aside, 
he told the man he might search the 
house, and he wished him joy if he 
found what he was looking for. 
“ We had better begin by the out- 
houses and the garden,” said the one 
who seemed to take the lead ; “ two of 
you stay inside to prevent any tricks, 
while we are outside.” And he left 
the room, followed by all but one 
soldier, who remained to 
guard over Gaston. 

But a safer and stronger sentinel 
was keeping watch by the wretched 
brother, urging him with terrible pow- 
er and show of reason to say the 
word that would free him for ever. 
Only an hour ago, he was resolved 
to run great risks to say it, and now 
he had only to make a sign, and run 
no risk whatever, and he could not 
bring himself to do it. Confound 
that moonshine! It had madea wo- 
man of him. He went to the win- 
dow and looked down into the gar- 
den to watch the proceedings of the 
soldiers, Then he heard them search- 
ing the rooms below, banging doors 
and overturning everything, and pre- 
sently the officer came  up-stairs 
again. 

“ Hearken, mon gargon, it’s no use 
trying to play hide-and-seek with /s 
bleus,” he said, “ you won't find it an- 
swer. Now, once for all, where is 
this Frangois Léonval ?” 

“T tell you he’s not here,” replied 
Gaston doggedly; “if he was, you 
would find him.” 

“ Most likely, if we had time to 
lose hammesing at the walls and 
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hunting up the chimneys; but Zs 
jleus have a more expeditious way of 
going to work. When we can’t bag 
our game, we fire it. So walk out, 
and we will set a light to the house 
and make a little Christmas bonfire 
for you. If he’s a coward, he’ll soon 
cry merci! If he’s a brave man, why 
he'll go out in a blaze, and that’s as 
good a death as another. So here 
goes, give me the light !” 

” He seized the lantern, took out 
the socket, and deliberately advanced 
towards the bed. 

“ Hold!” cried Gaston, clutching 
his outstretched arm ; “the man you 
are in search of is not here; he is at 
the presbytery.” 

The d/eu laid down the light. 

“Stay here,” he said to the soldier 
who had remained in the ruom ; “ we 
will whistle for you when it’s time 
to join us.” 

He descended the stairs quickly, 
and Gaston heard the door close, 
and saw the five figures disappear 
down the road. After that he seem- 
ed to fall into a sort of stupor, and 
stood without moving hand or foot, 
staring stolidly out of the window, 
while the soldier waited in silence for 
the promised signal, It came at last, 
wounding the silence like the hiss of 
a snake, and Gaston knew that his 
brother was in the hands of the tor- 
turers, 

No sooner was he alone than a 
legion of demons seemed to people 
the room, filling it with hideous 
forms and voices, mocking and scoff- 
ing, and asking him what he had 
done with his brother. He stamped 
in rage, and dashed his hands through 
his hair, and began to walk rapidly 
up and down. But the spectres kept 
pace with him, grinning and hooting 
and repeating with maddening itera- 
tion: “What have you done with 
your brother ? ” 

“What had he done with him?” 
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cried Gaston aloud—* why, only what 
Frangois would have done with him- 
self sooner or later. And was he to 
let his house be burnt down and 
his gold melted to postpone the 
day perhaps for twenty-four hours ? 
Pshaw! what an idiot he was to take 
on so about it. It was all that whis- 
tle that set his nerves on an edge. 
Why did it keep on hissing and 
hissing ? The d/eus and their capture 
were half a mile out of ear-shot by 
this. Fate had been good to Gaston, 
and served him much better than he 
could nave served himself. It had 
taken the matter out of his hands, 
and he had been no more than a pas- 
sive agent in its grasp, in the grasp 
of law and might—ay, and right too. 
When Frangois came back like a 
simpleton and thrust his head into 
the lion’s mouth, what could he ex- 
pect but that it would close on him 
and crunch him? It was over now, 
Marie would never hear of his return 
and need never curse the day she 
gave her hand to Gaston, and Gas- 
ton might sleep in peace, and without 
being haunted by terrors of his bro- 
ther’s return.” Thus did he argue 
with the fiend and strive to beat him 
off, and stifle remorse that had enter- 
ed his soul, and was gnawing at him 
with fierce, relentless tooth. But it 
would not do. Across the legion of 
fiends there flitted visions of the past, 
that he could not shut his eyes to, 
struggle as he would. First, there 
rose before him a cusly-headed lit- 
tle brother whose small arms were 
round Gaston’s neck, clasping him 
as they lay in a little cot beside their 
mother, breathing softly in sweet 
child slumber; then he beheld a 
frank, bright boy kneeling with him 
beside that mother’s death-bed, while 
she blessed them and promised to 
meet them in heaven. Then the boy 
was a youth who stood with his hand 
on Gaston’s shoulder, and looked 
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into his eyes, and said: “ Brother, I 
trust thee as I trust my soul!” This 
faded away, and he saw the same 
youth bronzed and war-worn, and 
betrayed in his manly trust, but 
still holding out his hand to Gaston, 
and saying with the well-remember- 
ed voice, now husky with the strong 
man’s agony: “I do not blame 
thee, brother; God’s will be done!” 
Slowly but vividly the visions rose 
before Gaston’s soul, and he could 
not but look on them, and, as he 
looked, sweet memories of his child- 
hood rushed upon him like a torrent 
and bore him down; his boasted 
courage was gone, his pride, his love, 
his gold melted away like false phan- 
toms, and he was alone with his sin 
and his despair. He remembered 
Frangois’ noble unselfishness, his 
truth, his grateful love of their com- 
mon mother, his reverence for her 
lightest wish; he remembered his 
many acts of kindness to the poor 
and the suffering, and how he had 
seen him followed by blessings from 
the old and young whom his genero- 
sity had helped and comforted ; and 
oh! bitterest of all was the memory of 
their parting, when Frangois gave him 
his little hoard in trust, and bid him 
take care of Marie. And this was 
the brother he had sold! O God! 
It was all too horrible to be true. Gas- 
ton seized the bag of gold, rushed 
from the house and into the stable, 
and, without waiting to saddle her, 
leaped on his nfare’s back, and dashed 
off in pursuit of es bleus. They were 
only six, and he had gold enough to 
buy them if he only came in time. 
The mare flew as if she knew what 
hung on her speed, dashing up the 
snow that spattered her flanks and 
enveloped her riderin a moving cloud 
as they galloped along. The moon 
was still magnificent, and the stars 
shone down with the same calm 
splendor—the patient, far-away stars 
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that 1793 years ago rang out the 
glad tidings to the watchers on the 
hills of Judea: Glory to God! Peace 
to men! Gaston, as he flew past the 
scene of his recent struggle, felt a 
chill of supernatural terror freeze him 
to the marrow of his bones. The 
stars stooped down till they seemed 
to touch him, and pierce him with 
needles of fire; the hills, the stern, 
uncompromising hills, shook their 
pale brows at him, and turned and 
ran with him through the waste of 
snow; and above them, from the 
battlements of heaven, rang out a 
myriad voices in ecstatic song : Glory 
to God! Peace to men! But ever 
and anon, breaking the high harmo- 
ny of that song, came a shriek as of 
a mocking fiend: “ What hast thou 
done with thy brother ?” 

The mare took a longer stride and 
put out her strength with a sudden 
increase of vehemence as they came 
to a turn in the road where it crossed 
the river and*rounded the base of 
the hills. Gaston’s heart leaped up to 
his throat, as he caught the hammer- 
ing of hoofs ahead. Thank heaven! 
he was in time. The horsemen 
came in sight. They slackened their 
speed, nay, they were dismounting 
now. Out in the open road with no 
shelter of any sort in sight? What 
did it mean? ‘The mare strode on. 
A few more pulls, and she would be 
up with them. Gaston could distin- 
guish the trim figures of the soldiers 
and Francois’s loose peasant dress, 

3ut now he lost sight of them ; they 

had moved behind a hedge. Only 
fora moment. The six slim figures 
emerged from the snowy foreground, 
and six muskets gleamed horizontal 
in the moonlight. 

“Hold! in the name of heaven, 
hold !” shrieked Gaston. 

He flung down the bag, that burst 
and sent the gold rippling on the 
ground—but it was too late; there 
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was a rattle, and flash followed flash, 
as he sprang from his horse and 
rushed between the murderers and 
his brother. Frangois lay prostrate, 
writhing in the snow, that his blood 
was turning to crimson. Their eyes 
met for one moment, and then Fran- 
gois’ closed for ever. Gaston fell on 
the body with a cry that was like the 
shriek of a condemned soul; and 
then he felt a hand on his arm. 

“There are the midnight bells 
sounding,” said old Gervoise, im a 
querulous voice. “I have been call- 
ing to you through the door these 
ten minutes, and you wouldn’t awake. 
[ thought you were dead, so I got 
my own key and opened it.” 

Gaston, dazed and terror-stricken, 
and doubting still whether he was 
dreaming or waking, started up, and 
told Gervoise not to wait for him, that 
he would follow her in a minute. 
Then he fell upon his knees, and 
prayed as a soul might do who had 
passed the gate “ where hope enters 
not,” and been snatched back from 
the dark abyss. 

“Tt was a vision to save me from 
the crime of Cain. Blessed be the 
mercy that has rescued me !” 

He lighted a candle, opened a 
drawer in which he kept some writ- 
ing materials, and sat down with a 
penin his hand. He hid his face in 
his hands, and his lips moved con- 
vulsively in prayer for a moment, 
and then he began to write. It was 
not long. He did not read the letter 
over, but sealed it with a broad red 
seal, and then, with that strange force 
of habit that asserts itself so unac- 
countably in moments of supreme 
emotion, he carefully replaced the 
pen and paper in the drawer. After 
this he laid the letter on the table in 
the middle of the room, and, taking 
his coat and cap, sallied out into the 
night. 

The Christmas bells were ringing 
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out their welcome to the new-born 
King, tripping in silver-footed chime 
on the midnight silence, grave and 
merry, full of glad pathos and exult- 
ing hope, and forebodings solemn 
andtender. And the hymns and an- 
thems of the villagers answered their 
call and swelled the chorus of the 
chimes; but the voice of a noble 
sacrifice that went up from Gaston’s 
heart mingled in diviner harmony 
with the pure joy-jargon of the bells. 
He entered the church, but, instead 
of going up to his accustomed seat, 
he stood near the door, half conceal- 
ed by the angel holding the Jénitier. 
He saw the stream of familiar faces 
flow in and take their places, and 
then turn with eager expectation to- 
ward the sacristy. The well-trained 
voices of the choir, unsustained by 
harp or organ, intoned the glorious 
hymn, Adeste Fidelis, and old and 
young answered in loud-voiced cho- 
rus: Venite adoremus, Venite in Beth- 
lehem! The altar was wreathed with 
lights and flowers, every pillar and 
picture-frame sparkled with the red- 
berried holly; the little lowly crib 
with its suggestive imagery glowed 
with crimson lamps; and before it 
the loving prayer of simple hearts 
made a fitting welcome for the Child 
that was born in poverty, and first 
worshipped by shepherds. As mid- 
night struck, the door of the sacristy 
opened, and Monsieur le Curé in his 
grandest vestments came forth; but 
before the door had closed again, 
Gaston caught sight of a figure kneel- 
ing furtively behind it. He gave one 
long look at the golden door of the 
tabernacle, signed himself with the 
sign of the cross, and slipped out of 
the church. 

Early on Christmas morning, a 
horseman rode in from Chapelle-aux- 
lys with a letter for M. le Curé! It 
was signed Loison, soldat dela Répub- 
ligue ; and its purport was to inform. 
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him that one Frangois Léonval, who 
had born arms for nearly four years 
against the republic, and taken refuge 
the day before at Chamtocé, whither 
the soldiers of the republic were 
bound in pursuit of him, had, in or- 
der to prevent the shedding of inno- 
cent blood, left his native village in 
the night, and of his own free will 
given himself up to justice. He had 
died like a soldier, worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, and had begged the writ- 
er to bear his last words to the curé 
of Chamtocé, which were that he was 
happy to give his life for God and 
ithe king ; and he prayed a blessing 
on his brother, and Marie his sister- 
in-law, and begged them and the 
curé to be mindful of him in their 
prayers. He fell crying Vive Dieu 
et le Roi / which treasonable words 
had been enough to shoot him again 
if he were alive ; but being dead, the 
writer, who respected a brave man, 
though he was a traitor, conveyed 
them in fulfilment of his promise to 
Francois Léonval. 

Soon after this event the Reign of 
Terror came to an end. The fertile 
fields of La Vendée smoked once 
more under the furrowing ploughshare, 
and peace and plenty smiled upon the 
land. Absent ones returned to glad- 
den many hearts, and to tell the story 
of their short and wonderful cam- 
paign, and brought back glory-laden 
banners, tattered and blood-stained, 
to hang in the village church, as tro- 
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phies of Vendéan valor, to show fy. 
ture sons of La Vendée how their 
fathers had fought the good fight. 
Once more there was marrying and 
giving in marriage, and toil and pros. 
perity reigned in Chamtocé. 

When the winter snows had twice 
melted off the hills, and the snow. 
drops peeped up under the grimy 
hedges, like white-robed little choris- 
ters singing their glad good-by to the 
winter, and the lusty young spring 
had laid his emerald finger on the 
earth, the bells rang out their full, 
exhilarating peal, and a gay proces- 
sion wound its way to the church, 
where Monsieur le Curé in his sur- 
plice and stole awaited the bridal 
train. His voice shook, and big 
drops rolled down his aged cheeks, 
as he laid his hand on the two bow- 
ed heads and called down the blessing 
of the God of Abraham on Marie and 
Frangois Léonval. This was his last 
ministration, He tarried long enough 
to bless the marriage of his two best- 
loved children, and then he went 
home. ‘They laid him to rest beside 
a humble grave that was always fresh- 
ly decked with flowers. It bore a 
white stone cross and a marble slab, 
on which it was recorded that Fran- 
gois Léonval in life was a brother 
with a noble heart, and in death a 
martyr who had died for a noble 
cause, and that, like his Master, 
“ having loved his own, he loved them 
to the end.” 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE 


WOMEN 


OF THE TIMES. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


THE woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury owes all the advantages of her 
social position to the Catholic Church. 

The disadvantages of that position, 
which are more or less justly the 
causes of discontent and complaint, 
are the natural fruits of Protestantism. 

For many centuries, the church 
maintained a severe conflict against 
influences, principalities, and powers, 
which must have baffled the efforts of 
any but a divine institution, to rescue 
woman from the depths of degrada- 
tion into which the iniquities of hea- 
thenism had,thrust her. It required 
the superhuman patience and energy 
ofa system animated by divine charity 
and sustained by omnipotent power 
to prosecute the struggle successfully, 
and to place woman in the position 
for which she was designed by her 
Creator." So far as she has since 
preserved the high relations with her 
Maker, with the family, and with 
society which were achieved for her 
by that struggle, it has been by virtue 
of the same power that first effected 
her elevation. 

The divided and antagonistic forces 
of Protestantism have been as ad- 
verse to the interests of woman as it 
was possible for disjointed elements, 
acting discordantly, to be. Fortu- 
nate has it been for her that the very 
discrepancies of its moral elements 
have operated in a great measure to 
neutralize its influence. Since the 
days when the first Reformers (?) 
pronounced the result of a solemn 
debate in their decision that the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel might live with 
two wives conjointly without com- 
promising his character as a good 


Christian under the new religion, and 
those of England exulted in the ac- 
tion of Henry VIII. when he repudi- 
ated the saintly Catharine of Aragon 
—for twenty-five years his faithful and 
lawful wife—and took the wanton 
Anne Boleyn in her stead, the gene- 
ral tendency of Protestant influence 
has been to rob woman of the dignity 
with which the church had invested 
her, by loosening the obligations of 
the marriage bond and diminishing 
the sanctity of the conjugal relation. 
If it has not entirely succeeded in 
degrading her to be the mere victim 
of man’s Capricious whims, it has 
done what it could. Want of harmo- 
nious action between its constituent 
parts has been the best protection 
Protestantism has afforded to woman 
against this result. The boasted 
“ progress ”—originating in the revolt 
against divine authority exercised 
through the church—so far as it af- 
fects the condition of woman, has 
been steadily in this direction, es- 
pecially during the present century. 

Women are conscious of this. 
They are aware that the ground upon 
which they stand is becoming, year by 
year, less and less firm, the guaran- 
tees of their rights more and more 
feeble and inoperative, while the 
chances of a conflict for gaining a more 
secure footing are strongly against 
them. But while they are keenly 
alive to these facts, the cause for their 
existence is an enigma they have not 
yet solved—its remedy, a contingency 
they have not reached even in con- 
jecture, 

They could not be persuaded that 
it is the boasted “ spirit of the age” 
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which is in fault; that its irrepressi- 
ble tendencies are to raise one class 
by depressing another, and to create 
a countless multitude of tastes and 
wants which can be gratified by none 
but the favored class who are the 
possessors of great wealth. 

They fret vainly—beating against 
the little that remains of ancient bul- 
warks erected to shield them, as if 
by destroying these their condition 
would be improved—and indulge an 
idle dream that women’s suffrage will 
remedy the evils, real or imaginary, 
of which they complain. “ Let us 
vote,” they say; “let us have some 
voice in regulating our own affairs, 
and, if we do not succeed in shaping 
them entirely to our wishes, we 
shall at least reduce the number and 
weight of our grievances, be enabled 
to open new channels through which 
we can attain the independence we 
desire, and, by making our presence 
felt as an element of the body politic, 
be acknowledged as an existing fact 
that is of some importance to the 
nation,” 

It is indeed an idle dream! The 
mind of every intelligent person must, 
upon a very little reflection, discover 
innumerable reasons why woman 
must cease to be woman, wife, and 
mother, before she can exercise the 
elective franchise to any purpose. 

As a true American woman, we can- 
not regard the clamor which has 
been raised upon the subject of wo- 
man’s rights with the entire contempt 
it has met in many quarters. ‘There 
is an invisible current of sad and 
mournful facts underlying this agita- 
tion. 

If “material prosperity” is the 
key-note of Protestantism—as the 
testimony of its own writers would 
seem to. prove—the development of 
material comfort and luxury is its 
lighest expression. In all the ap- 
pliances, arrangements, and habits 
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of our domestic and social life, there 
has been a constant and alarming 
increase of expense during the past 
fifty years. New fashions have been 
invented, new wants created and 
multiplied, so rapidly that the supply, 
never exceeding the demand, has al- 
together exceeded the means of a 
great majority of our people. The 
few who were able to indulge in each 
novelty as" it appeared have gone to 
surprising lengths; while the many 
eas saveentn mann wholly co 
quate, have strained every possible 
resource to keep pace with their 
wealthy leaders in expensive fol- 
lies. Crime, bankruptcy, widespread 
ruin, and desolation have followed, 
of course. Multitudes have been 
left in poverty, with all the habits, 
tastes, and aspirations which wealth 
alone can gratify, and of these multi- 
tudes a large proportion are women, 
Accustomed to affluence, they are 
determined not to accept poverty— 
the synonym for disgrace in their cir- 
cle—and eagerly cast about them for 
some avenue of escape. Hence the 
frantic efforts to obtain entrance into 
new paths, hitherto untrodden by wo- 
man, for securing the object of their 
ambition. 

Woman has a right to be all that 
her Maker designed when he created 
her asa “help” to man. He is not 
of more importance to society in his 
own place than she in hers. He 
would not render himself more ri- 
diculous by forsaking his own duties 
and avocations for the care of the 
household, the kitchen, and the nur- 
sery, than she would by abandoning 
these for the public employments of 
men. The present state of affairs is 
sufficiently deplorable, but I do not 
see how such an exchange would 
mend the matter. Nor can we see 
any remedy, but by returning to old- 
fashioned ways. Very comfortable 
ways they were, too, however dis- 
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dainfully the Flora McFlimsys of 
modern times may toss their pretty 
befrizzled heads at the mere mention 
of them. 

What sensible woman would not 
prefer the happy solitude of a Eu- 
génie de Guérin—whereof her pen 
discourseth so eloquently that even 
the chickens fed by her hand seem 
to the reader like birds-of-paradise— 
in her beloved Cayla, to all the mag- 
nificent bleakness, splendid miseries, 
and heart-burning rivalries too often 
enclosed within the walls of a palace 
on the Fifth Avenue ? 

There are still further causes of 
uneasiness for women. 

Twenty-four years of security in 
Catholic certainties, and in the enjoy- 
ment of such countless consolations 
as flow from the acceptance of Ca- 
tholic verities and guidance, have not 
obliterated from our memory the dis- 
comforts formerly experienced from 
some of these. American women 
cannot abide the patronizing and 
condescending tone assumed by the 
men of society toward them. For 
our own part, the air of lofty con- 
tempt for which it was exchanged 
after our profession of the Catholic 
faith was truly refreshing in compa- 
rison. They want no such ostenta- 
tious toleration. They glory in the 
consciousness that woman may claim 
as inalienable a right to be sharply 
criticised as men enjoy, and have no 
thanks for such forbearance and 
namby-pamby nonsense as would be 
extended to a spoiled child. Nor 
would men offer it, if they possessed 
the robust hardihood and manly 
frankness of their grandfathers. 

These women, many of them in- 
telligent and thoughtful, are restless 
with an unrest which comes from be- 
ing tossed upon the heaving waves 
of vague uncertainty from point to 
point, without the power to attain 
any fixed position. 
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Men regard their efforts to gain 
terra firma with a blending of pity 
and contempt—in which the con- 
tempt is ill concealed and largely 
predominates—and the question 
whether a party rope shall be thrown 
out to draw them ashore, only to of- 
fer them before the car of some new 
political Juggernaut, hangs in the bal- 
ance. Woe to the women of Ameri- 
ca should that question be decided 
in the affirmative ! 

In all the perplexing “ changes and 
chances of this mortal life,” it is much 
to stand upon the firm basis of a well- 
defined and secure position, with the 
assurance that, so long as one is true 
to the duties and requirements of that 
position, a power fully competent to 
sustain its own guarantees is pledged 
to shield and protect it in every exi- 
gency. 

This is the situation in which the 
Catholic woman is placed at the pre- 
sent juncture. She occupies an ele- 
vated standpoint, from which she can 
watch with great serenity and confi 
dence all the strifes and agitations, 
moral, social, and political, that con- 
vulse this nineteenth century. She 
knows that the firm and consistent 
action of the church of Christ, as the 
champion and protector of woman’s 
rights, from the period of its first es- 
tablishment to the present time, is a 
sufficient assurance of its future 
course; and she need not fear that 
an institution through which the Al- 
mighty sways the moral forces of the 
world so potently as to bring to 
naught the raging of the heathen, 
and render all the fractional efforts 
of Protestantism powerless, will prove 
a broken reed to lean upon in the 
hour of danger. 

But the church requires from her 
daughters a guid pro quo. Nox does 
she leave them in doubt as to its 
character. Every duty of the Ca- 
tholic woman of whatever age, rela- 
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lation, or state in life is so simply 
and clearly defined for her, that to 
mistake or err is impossible, except 
through wilful dereliction: For the 
child, reverence and submission to 
parental authority; for the maiden, 
humble devotion to the plain every- 
day duties of home, and a modest 
reserve that seeks the seclusion from 
which she must be 


* Wooed, 
And not unsought be won” ; 


for the married woman, respect 
for him who is “her head, even as 
Christ is head of the church ” ; entire 
devotion to his spiritual and tempo- 
ral interests; and a loyal fealty to 
the sacred gift of maternity, by which 
the First Great Cause brings her into 
most intimate communion with him- 
self; permitting her through its pe- 
nalties, as one of Eve’s daughters, 
to offer her portion of expiation for 
the sin of that first parent, before his 
holy altar. For the mother, this ten- 
der Mother of souls provides abun- 
dant consolations and counsels in 
every hour of need, with measureless 
grace and strength to enable her to 
discharge perfectly every duty to- 
wards the young immortals com- 
mitted to her keeping. 

In no feature of the maternal care 
and solicitude with which the church 
surrounds her daughters is the con- 
trast with the cold neglect and in- 
difference of Protestantism more strik- 
ing, than in the treatment extended 
by each system to those women who 
remain in a state of celibacy. 

The condition of such under the 
Protestant régime is truly pitiable, 
and the very title of “old maid,” 
with rare exceptions, entails odium 
and contempt more surely than mo- 
ral depravity. 

Hence the dread entertained by 
the girl in Protestant society for a 
single life, and the universal impres- 


sion that to be married is the first 
great object of her existence. Alas! 
that escape from the sacred but irk- 
some duties involved in that step 
should too frequently be the next! 

Even mothers encourage their 
daughters in this view of the matter, 
and enter into their conspiracies for 
securing husbands with misguided 
zeal. Very little reflection is devoted 
to the question whether the parties 
are suited for each other, or the mu- 
tual attachment sufficiently strong to 
enable them to bear jointly the nume- 
rous and inevitable trials which per- 
tain to every state and condition of 
life. The attention is chiefly direct- 
ed to considerations of a widely dif- 
ferent character, relating wholly te 
pecuniary affairs. It is a most singu 
lar fact, in connection with this phase 
of our subject, that—the great deside- 
ratum once secured—the young wife 
too generally begins at once to re. 
gard and treat the husband whom 
she has been so anxious to gain as 
the adversary to her interests and 
happiness, instead of adopting the 
old-fashioned idea that he is her best 
friend. Strange as it may seem, this 
is a very common mistake in these 
days, and the source of much domes- 
tic discord and misery. 

A lovely young mother—one of 
the fairest and most intelligent speci- 
mens of the modern American wo- 
man whom we are so happy as to 
know—said to us, the other day: 
“ My boys are well provided for in 
any event, and, if they were not, they 
could fight their way in the world 
like others ; but, I assure you, I shall 
bestir myself to make such provision 
for my girls as will secure them from 
being ground to powder by their 
husbands !” 

This from a most devoted and ex- 
emplary wife, happy in a husband 
who dotes upon her, was sufficiently 
surprising. 
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« But,” said we, “ you would not on 
any account have your daughters re- 
main unmarried; and would you be 
willing to give them to men with 
whom you would not trust their 
money ?” 

« Ah!” she replied, “ I should pre- 
fer to rely upon their securing re- 
spect and good treatment with plenty 
of their own money at command, 
than with an empty purse.” 

We sighed as we inquired mentally 
if it could be that our American men 
were really becoming so mercenary, 
ind, recalling the old-fashioned doc- 
trine Uf a perfect community of inte- 
rests between husbands and wives, 
marvelled much whether amilies 
governed by such maxims, and homes 
regulated from the start upon such 
a footing, would more abound in the 
desirable elements of old-fashioned 
comfort than those wherein the wife 
ruled, as of yore—yea, and supreme- 
ly, too—by the old, old fashion of dove / 

Thé Catholic maiden of advanced 
age has a place as secure, and a 
sphere of action as respectable, in 
Catholic society as the married wo- 
man, nay, the very spirit and effect 
of her religion is to ensure for her in- 
creased respect on account of her 
vocation to celibacy. We know of 
many beautiful instances where such 
persons are the beloved and guiding 
spirits of households embracing all 
ages, and the beneficent patrons of 
their neighborhoods. 

If she is favored with a vocation 
to a religious life, how many homes 
are open to her happy choice, where 
affection, honor, and countless op- 
portunities for the exercise of angelic 
virtues and charities await her ! 

Verily, the Catholic maiden need 
not despair if she has no vocation for 
matrimony! She knows she does 
better in remaining single than she 
would in entering the married state 
without such vocation. ‘These ques- 
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tions are, therefore, made the subjects 
of long, serious, and prayerful con- 
sideration, The Catholic wife en- 
ters that state, forewarned: and fore- 
armed for all the painful trials and 
anxious cares it involves, with the 
full knowledge that she can evade 
none of them, however trying to flesh 
and blood or irksome to her tastes 
and habits, and remain guiltless in 
the sight of the Arbiter of her desti- 
ny, before whose tribunal she appears 
as often as she approaches the holy 
sacrament of penance. 

She takes up the tender and health- 
ful delights of maternity with joy, 
and bears its pains and penalties with 
cheerful courage and patience. Al- 
ready the Catholic mothers of Ame- 
rica may glory in the fact that their 
children will form a very large pro- 
portion of the future citizens of our 
great republic. Let them, then, rise 
to the level of their destiny. Let 
them see that those children are 
thoroughly instructed in the princi- 
ples of their religion. No station is 
so humble and no lot so hard as to 
prevent. the mother from teaching 
the children God has given her, if 
she is earnest in her wish to do so. 
In no way can her boys be better 
prepared for exercising their elective 
franchise intelligently, and no one 
can deny that a woman’s suffrage 
offered through a fine group of boys 
will be far more efficient than her 
single vote. 

Catholic women are inexcusable if 
they do not put aside the allurements 
of the world, spurn the glittering 
kaleidoscope of fashionable vanities, 
and, clinging with ever-increasing 
affection and allegiance to the an- 
cient and mighty Mother, who is their 
best, their only sufficient, friend and 
protector, keep themselves aloof 
from all the agitations that distract 
their Jess favored sisters in the fruit- 
less attempt to build up woman’s 
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rights upon the ruins of her ancient 
safeguards. 

Woman’s suffrage — should they 
obtain it—will only betray their feet 
into a political slough, and bespatter 
them with political defilements from 
which none but an omnipotent power 





man has everything to lose and no. 
thing to gain in this movement, for, 
after all, men will manage affairs to 
suit themselves. The Almighty pro- 
nounced no idle decree when he said 
to the woman: * Thou shalt be up. 
der thy husband’s power, and he 


can rescue and cleanse them. Wo-_ shall have dominion over thee.” 





EVER. 


THE steadfast gaze brings out the star, 
That, like an eye 
Set in the sky, 

Its sweet light shedding from afar, 

At morning dawn, and still at even, 
The night alway, 
And livelong day, 

There twinkles ever, deep in heaven : 


FE 


, 
ri 





Thy constant prayer so reacheth Love, 
That, like the star, 
Seeming so far, 

Its glad strength sending from above, 

To youth’s fair dream, and memory’s smart, 
To griet’s sad moan, 
And joy’s sweet tone, . 

Aye burns for us, deep in God’s heart. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


HALCYON 


Havinc given their consent to 
Edith’s engagement, the Yorkes im- 
mediately adopted Dick Rowan as 
their own. They were not people to 
be friendly by halves. Even Meli- 
cent was propitious, and, when she 
saw with what pleased surprise he 
met her advances, became still more 
amiable. Clara, who lived in a rarer 
atmosphere, effervesced more readily, 
and could not enough praise her cou- 
sin’s futur. Hester insisted that he 
should leave the hotel, and stay at 
her house. She was completely won 
by the almost boyish affection and 
respect with which he treated her 
husband, his first and only former 
friend in Seaton, and by his fondness 
to her children. 

Mrs. Yorke, beginning by talking 
with, in order to study him, and know 
thoroughly what sort of man she had 
promised her niece to, found herself 
growing affectionate toward him, and 
not only probing his mind, but un- 
folding her own. In after-years she 
remembered these confidential inter- 
views as an honor, which, at the time, 
she had scarcely appreciated. The 
young man told her all his hopes and 
plans, asked her advice in everything 
concerning Edith, and listened eager- 
ly when she explained to him the 
needs and habits of a delicately bred 
lady. 

“My poor mother is the only wo- 
man I have ever lived in the house 
with,” he remarked ; “and, of course, 
she was not able to be dainty.” 

He said this rather sadly, but with- 
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out a taint of humility. Mrs. Yorke 
was impressed by the dignity of that 
character which would not be 
ashamed of anything but its own 
wrong-doing. 

One confidence led to another, and 
Dick was afterward surprised on re- 
collecting that he had related the 
story of his whole life to Edith’s aunt, 
and spoken more freely to her of his 
early struggles and sufferings than 
even to Edith herself. Not only this; 
but, seeing tears in her eyes when he 
told of his father’s despairing efforts 
to reform himself, and hearing the 
pitying word she spoke for him whom 
others had mocked, he told her the 
end of it all, and where that father’s 
desolate grave had been made. 

“You poor, dear boy!” she ex- 
claimed, holding out her kind hand 
to him, “I don’t wonder that Edith 
loves you!” 

“T do not pretend to understand 
the designs of God,” Dick said un- 
steadily. “When I think of my fa- 
ther, all is a mystery. But for my- 
self, I think I can see that suffering 
was good. My nature isto go straight 
to any end which I propose to myself, 
without much regard for the wishes 
of others, and no regard for ordinary 
obstacles. I might have been cruel, 
I should have been selfish; but suf- 
fering has taught me to be more ten- 
der of other people.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Yorke said; and, 
recollecting her own early trials, 
thought that they had helped her to 
be more pitiful of his. 
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Then, led on by her sympathy for 
him, she told her own past, there on 
the spot where it had occurred. 

These confidences drew the two 
together, and formed a bond which 
was never broken. 

A man’s manliness can scarcely 
bear a severer test than when he be- 
comes the pet of woman, One is 
sometimes astonished to see how 
characters, apparently fine, deteriorate 
under that insidious influence. But 
Dick Rowan was too grateful and 
modest, and too little selfish or vain, 
to be injured. 

“He is not quite like us,” Mrs. 
Yorke said, “but he is more natural 
and original, and is, altogether, a re- 
markable young man. Edith has 
reason to be proud of his homage. 
He certainly behaves exquisitely to- 
ward her.” 

Mr. Yorke, refusing to be influenced 
by feminine raptures, was fain to take 
the young man out of the house, in 
order to talk with him uninterruptedly. 
He displayed the improvements he 
had made in the place, his avenues, 
now as hard as cement, his terraces, 
smooth and green with turf of velvet 
fineness. ‘There were vines here and 
there, disposed for effect, like drapery 
in an artist’s studio, and many a flower 
which bloomed now for the first time 
under Seaton skies. They stopped 
at last beside a clover-plot, thick with 
crowded trefoils and blossoms. Its 
surface was unsteady with bees, mu- 
sical with a low hum, and all the air 
was sweet with the breath of it. 

“Tf I were not disgusted with Sea- 
ton,” Mr. Yorke said, “I should like 
to spend my summers here, and carry 
out my plans for the place; but 
when we go away, probably in Octo- 
ber, I shall never wish to see the town 
again, There is no security here.” 

Dick leaned thoughtfully on the 
fence, and watched the bees come 
and go over the clover, and took off 
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his hat to shake his hair loose in that 
fragrant air. “I think, sir, that Sea. 
ton may be in future all the better for 
this trouble,” he said slowly. “The 
tone of the place is low, I know that 
well, but it is in a fair way of becom. 
ing ashamed of itself, and so, of mend. 
ing. When people have wrong ideas, 
and stand by them stubbornly, I like 
to have them go on, and find out for 
themselves what their principles lead 
to. Conviction reaches them then 
through their own experience, and so 
you hear no more about the matter, 
It is, of course, a slow way, but it is 
sure.” 

Mr. Yorke made a grimace, and 
quoted President Mann: “God Al- 
mighty is not in a hurry, and I am,” 

Cart had gone to Bragon. He 
went quite unexpectedly, the day 
Dick Rowan came, and did not 
see Edith’s lover till he had beena 
week in Seaton. He came home one 
evening after tea, when the young 
people were in the cupola, looking 
down the bay, for the Halcyon. 
They waved their handkerchiefs to 
him, and his mother ran out to meet 
him. 

“My dear son!” she exclaimed, 
embracing him as joyfully as if | 
had been gonea year. “I would not 
watch for you, lest I should be disap- 
pointed. I pretended I did not ex- 
pect you. But you may know what 
a hypocritical pretence it was when 
I say that your supper is all ready, 
though, to be sure, breakfast, dinner, 
and supper have been kept for you 
every day.” 

While speaking, she led him into a 
little northern parlor, which was their 
summer dining-room. 

Carl looked at his mother with a 
smile, but tears rose to his eyes. He 
was not one to take even a mother’s 
devotion as a matter of course, and 
just now he found it peculiarly touch- 
ing. 
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Mrs. Yorke looked very frail and 
jovely as she sat opposite her son. 
Her snowdrop of a face, the pale blue 
scarf knotted loosely about her neck, 
with fringed ends hanging over her 
white dress, the fall of lace fastened to 
er hair by a rosebud—all made a 
pretty picture. To the inherent loveli- 
ness of the mother, she added the 
charm of the exquisite lady. 

“If you do not need that apostle 

behind your chair—” her son sug- 
casted. 
"She immediately dismissed Paul 
Patten; and Carl was free to say, 
“Now tell me the state of affairs. 
The engagement I take for granted ; 
but have I got to endure the specta- 
cle of a pair of cooing lovers? I 
would rather leave the country.” 

For amoment Mrs. Yorke was too 
much occupied to give any reply but 
asmiling shake of the head. Eating 
was one of the fine arts with her, and 
she made a point of having the cir- 
cumstances of that odious opera- 
tion as artistic as possible. Having 
placed an accurate square of currant 
jelly on a glass plate, where it lay like 
a ruby block stolen from Solomon’s 
hidden treasures, and filled a gorgeous 
Japanese cup with coffee, into which 
she put a tiny cube of loaf-sugar and 
a spoonful of cream, she was ready to 
speak, 

“There is no necessity for any such 
banishment, my dear. Edith is very 
friendly to him, but she surrounds 
herself with a fine reserve which he 
could not break through if he would. 
I eould as soon fancy a gentleman 
approaching familiarly the Queen of 
Sheba. They are very little alone 
together.” 

“What delicious coffee!” Carl 
exclaimed, and immediately began 
to tell some incidents of his journey. 

When they heard the others com- 
ing down-stairs, they went to meet 
them. Melicent came first, with Mr. 
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Rowan, and all saw with pleasure 
that the two young men met not 
only with courtesy, but friendliness. 
Carl’s invariable, haughty silence 
whenever Dick Rowan’s name was 
mentioned had given them some 
uneasiness regarding the meeting. 
Indeed, could they have found fault 
with him for anything, it would have 
been for what they considered this 
excess of pride. 

The two passed on, Clara follow- 
ing, and, quite in the rear, came 
Edith, alone. She was half-smiling, 
and came slowly down, step by step, 
with a touch of feminine coquetry 
as innocent and natural as the tricks 
of a playful kitten, lingering as he 
waited. Yet her bright cheeks and 
shining eyes told that the approach 
was a delight. 

But for some reason, Carl chose 
to be displeased all at once, and, by 
a slight change of attitude and ex- 
pression, to be waiting, not to greet 
her, but to go up-stairs. 

“ Pardon me for being so slow,” 
she said, becoming instantly a cour- 
teous lady. “I think I am getting 
old and dignified. The wings have 
gone from my feet.” 

The Hadyon had come, and the 
Yorkes immediately made the ac- 
quaintance of its master. Dick and 
Edith went down to the ship to see 
him, and persuaded him to go home 
to tea with them. The big, bashful 
sailor was not accustomed to the so- 
ciety of ladies, and had the impres- 
sion that there was something caba- 
listic in good-breeding. But he 
found himseif quite at ease with the 
family, after a while, and was con- 
vinced that they were not aware of 
the few blunders he committed in the 
first embarrassment of meeting them, 
Some diversion had always taken 
place at precisely the right moment 
to screen him, and soon his self-pos- 
session was quite restored. He left 
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the house that night highly pleased 
with his visit. 

“They seem to me perfectly kind 
and natural people,” he said to Dick, 
as they walked through the woods 
together. “Your Edith, it is true, 
is rather grand, but in a sweet, child- 
like way, and Miss Melicent seems 
disposed to be a little on the high 
horse once in a while, but not much. 
I always thought that accomplished 
ladies were more airy, but I don’t 
see that these do any great things.” 

“True,” Dick answered; “ but 
mark the things which they do not 
do.” 

They were much together after 
that, and Mrs. Yorke and her daugh- 
ters went on board the Hadcyon, and 
were entertained there. Carl had 
been afraid to have his mother ven- 
ture on board the ship, and had charg- 
ed himself especially with the care 
of her, but his solicitude was not 
needed. He was both pleased and 
amused by the simplicity and tender- 
ness with which their gigantic host 
smoothed every smallest obstruction 
from her path and spared her every 
exertion. There had been a momen- 
tary flash of angry surprise when he 
saw his mother lifted over an ob- 
structing timber in Captain Cary’s 
arms ; but the sailor’s face was so ab- 
solutely anxious and kind, and Mrs. 
Yorke laughed so merrily over the 
naif gallantry, that he instantly per- 
ceived the folly of resenting it. 

“My dear,” Mrs. Yorke whispered 
to Clara, “he is like one’s grandfa- 
ther, grandmother, and all one’s aunts 
and uncles, in one. It’s a pity he 
hasn’t a wife, he would be so good 
to her.” 

Clara blushed slightly. She had 
been thinking some such thought 
herself. 

The intercourse gave the Yorkes a 
fresh and novel sensation. It was 
so different from anything they had 
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ever had before, and, at the same 
time, so pleasant. It came like 
breath of pure sea-air into a warm 
and scented drawing-room. The, 
were not so mummified by conven 
tion that they could not appreciat 
this simple, unconventional nature. 
in which they found a noble delicacy. 
Captain Cary listened with indig. 
nation to the story of their Seaton 
experiences. An autocrat on board 
ship, and completely his own master 
everywhere, he could not compre 
hend how one part of a community 
could exercise such tyranny and co 
ercion over the other. “It seems t 
me that the Catholics must hay. 
done something out of the way,’ 
said. “ There’s usually fault on bot! 
sides, you know, though no fault 
would justify such a persecution.” 
“There is just the trouble,” M: 
Yorke replied, rather impatiently. 
“Tt is so easy for people, who wis! 
to be fair, and, at the same time, not 
put themselves to the inconvenience 
of investigating, to say that there i 
probably fault on both sides, and 
then fancy that they have done jus 
tice. On the contrary, they may 
have done great injustice, and have, 
certainly, rendered a careless and 
slipshod judgment. For there are 
cases where the fault is all on on 
side, and other cases where, though 
in the end there may be fault on 
both sides, the responsibility really 
rests.on the one who was the aggres- 
sor, and provoked the other beyond 
endurance. Iam not blaming you, 
sir ; but I am always anoyed by that 
off-hand way of saying, ‘ There’s pro- 
bably fault on both sides.’ If people 
don’t know, let them say they don’t 
know, and not give any judgment at 
all. I do know, and I say that no 
provocation was given, and the Ca- 
tholics have been only too supine.” 
“ There have been times, Captain 
Cary,” Edith said, “when I have 
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wished that you were here. I know 
you would have been on our side.” 

‘ «That I would!” he answered 
neartily, looking at her with a kind 
gnile, ‘The two were great friends. 
«And I would have left my mark 
inywhere you told me to strike.” 

“]t was a shame to waste you on 
,merchant-ship,” Clara said to him. 
«You should have been an admiral.” 

The sailor gave one of his great 
laughs, which always made Mrs. 
Yorke jump and flush, “We big 
fellows are not always fond of fight- 
ing,” hesaid. ‘“ When I wasa boy, I 
ad two younger brothers about half 
my size, and either of them was a 
match for me. I was so peaceable 
that I was called Mother Cary’s 
chicken, and I believe it was that 
nickname that first put it into my head 
to go to sea. No, I'd rather fight 
wind and wave than men. I could 
ttack a man if he were doing any- 
thing absolutely wrong; but to kill 
im because he belonged to a foreign 
ation, and carried a different flag, 
that would be too cold-blooded for 

[he two sailors, with Edith and 
Clara, visited the Catholic school, 
carrying gifts for the children and 
ncouragement to the teacher. 

“You look so worn, dear friend,” 
Rdith said. “I wish you would give 
up, and come to Boston with us.” 

The teacher shook her head. “I 
annot give up,” she said. 

Captain Cary complimented Miss 
Churchill in his own fashion: “ We 
call that a pretty sharp ship that will 
sail within four points of the wind,” 
he said. “ But I hear that you have 
been making way with the wind in 
your teeth.” 

“T have not made much head- 
way,” she answered, smiling, “ but 
only held my own. I am anchor- 
ed.” 


Carl accompanied them up Irish 
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Lane, on Sunday afternoon. They 
called at several houses, and talked 
with and encouraged the inmates, 
It was a help to these poor souls to 
have some one to tell their troubles 
to. “But what shall we do when 
you are all gone?” they asked 
mournfully. To them, the expected 
departure of the Yorke family from 
Seaton was 2 misfortune second only 
to the banishment of their priest. 

Their situation was, indeed, a 
cruel one. It was not alone the con- 
tumely to which they were subjected, 
and the being unable to hear Mass, 
but their sick and dying were de- 
prived of the sacraments, and their 
infants were unbaptized. Yet no 
harsh word escaped them. Scarcely 
one seemed to recollect their perse- 
cutors. ‘They were suffering for the 
faith, and it was God’s will—that was 
their view of the position. The in- 
struments which God used to try 
them, they thought but little of. 
Carl Yorke went home thinking that 
he had heard better sermons that 
afternoon than he had ever before 
heard in his life. 

Father Rasle’s continued absence 
was not voluntary. He would fain 
have returned to his flock, in spite 
of Mr. Yorke’s and Miss Churchill’s 
letters, but his superior added a com- 
mand to their advice, and he was 
forced to restrain his zeal. 

“Tell my people that I never for- 
got them,” he wrote to the teacher. 
“ Every day at Mass I pray for their 
deliverance. It cannot be long be- 
fore I shall visit them. Meantime, 
let them give their enemies no*pretext 
for further injury.” 

To Edith he wrote: 

“Your desire to acf in behalf of 
these persecuted people is natural, but 
I must forbid you. You may safely 
follow the advice of such good peo- 
ple as Mr. and Mrs. Yorke. But do 
not fear that, because you are inac- 
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tive, you therefore are useless. I 
visited once, in Europe, a spot where 
a temple had stood. Nothing was 
left of it but a few broken fragments 
lying about, ana a single beautiful 
pillar that stood alone. Was that 
pillar useless? No; in its way, it 
was very eloquent. No one could 
look upon it without trying to fancy 
what the whole edifice might have 
been; and you may be sure that the 
traveller’s imagination did its best 


in rebuilding that temple. So, now, 
you shall be the little caryatid 
of the church in Seaton. You have 


the gift of silence: use it. Be as 
obedient and quiet as that solitary 
column, and let the world guess from 
you how fair ntust be that structure 
of which you are a part.” 

Edith turned from the window, 
where she had stood to read her let- 
ter, folded her arms up over her head, 
and said to Dick Rowan, sitting 
there, “Can you fancy me supporting 
an entablature ?” 

“No,” he answered; “for then 
there would have to be others like 
you.” 

Edith blushed, and dropped her 
arms; for they were all looking at 
her, and their faces, as well as Dick 
Rowan’s answer, reminded her that 
she was beautiful. She gave him her 
letter to read, and went to sit on the 
window-sill beside Clara, and listen 
to the talk of the three gentlemen on 
the piazza. The two families were 
dining together that day, and Mr. 
Yorke, with his son-in-law, and Cap- 
tain Cary, were smoking their cigars 
outside. Inside the window nearest 
her husband, Mrs. Cleaveland sat in 
a low, broad arm-chair. A nurse in a 
white cap had just placed on her 
knees Hester’s second son, an infant 
of six months old. As it lay slowly 
and deliciously waking up, both 
nurse and mother gazed down upon 
it with adoring eyes. Master Philip, 
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this baby’s predecessor, was hiding 
his face in one arm of his mother. 
arm-chair, being in temporary djs. 
grace. Original sin was very strong 
and active in this child. He wa 
full of vitality and determination, an, 
just at that age when will is pretty 
well developed, and memory and w- 
derstanding still dormant—the age 
for childish atrocities. There were 
moments when the child’s life was 4 
burden to him, by reason of the 


great number of things which hy 
wished to do, and meant to do, ani 
could not remember that he must 
not do. He had a chronic desire t 
pull out the baby’s eyelashes, “eye. 
winkeys,” he called them, and to 
make it smile in season and out by 
violently drawing the corners of its 
mouth round toward its ears. When 
ever an infantine shriek was heard, jt 
was always understood that Master 
Philip was in some way accountable 
Another fancy of his was to poke 
holes in paper, or any delicate and 
easily perforated fabric, with 
plump forefinger. He could haven 
greater pleasure than to seat himself, 
with some precious volume befor 
him, and go gravely and industriously 
through it in this way, leaf by leaf, 
from cover to cover. ‘There was, in 
deed, a long list of indictments 
against this unhappy child. The two 
little forefingers tied together behind 
his back, and a diiapidated book lying 
on the carpet, showed plainly enough 
what his offence was at this time. 

In the background, Carl was tell- 
ing marvellous stories to the culprit’s 
half-brother, Eugene; and Mrs 
Yorke and Milicent, in the centre ot 
the room, were coaxing some account 
of his adventures from Dick Rowan. 
He had to be pérsuaded before 
would speak much of himself. 

“Isn’t he magnificent ?’’ Clara 
whispered to Edith, meaning Captain 
Cary. 
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The sailor had been describing an 
arrowy little craft, the Humming-bird, 
in which he had once darted in and 
out of the Chinese coast, smuggling 
opium in the very teeth of an English 
man-of-war. Seeing the addition to 
his audience, he threw the end of his 
cigar away, and moved his chair 
nearer the window. 

« How I should like to be a sailor!” 
exclaimed Clara with enthusiasm. 

Captain Cary leaned forward, with 
his arms on his knees, in order to 
bring himself more on a level with the 
young ladies. ‘And how would you 
like to be a sailor’s wife ?” he asked. 

Although he had the greatest possi- 
ble admiration for Miss Clara Yorke, 
and considered her by far'the cleverest 
young woman he had ever known, it 
would be safe to say that the thought 
of going any further than that had 
never entered his mind, till he saw 
the flash of eyes and color with 
which she received his question. The 
effect waselectrical, Hestraightened 
himself up again, and, in the first 
break of that possibility, did not hear 
her saucy but rather tardy reply: 
“That depends on who the sailor is.” 

The man was confounded between 
terror, rapture, and astonishment. 
Clara’s look had seemed to show that 
such a consummation was not impos- 
sible to, at least, think of—that it had, 
perhaps, occurred to her own mind. 
True, she was most likely to scorn the 
thought; but, for all that, a momen- 
tary vision danced before his eyes of 
what his life would be if he had a 
woman of his own to love and serve. 
That the wife of his choice should 
serve him, never occurred to this 
generous soul. He could at any time 
have married a common person, 
whom most people would have 
thought good enough for him; but 
there was in his nature a capacity for 
tender worship which made him 
shrink from such an alliance. 
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Presently, Edith’s cool voice stole 
through the chaos of his. mind. 
“You can go to sea with Dick and 
me, Clara.” 

The sailor started, and fell from 
the clouds. His face became over- 
cast, and, with a deep sigh, he seemed 
to renounce a long-cherished hope. 

With a laugh and a toss of the 
head, Clara rose from her lowly seat, 
and, stepping out through the win- 
dow, began to promenade up and 
down the garden-walk. She saw 
through this great, transparent crea- 
ture perfectly, and was amused, and 
she knew not what else. One could 
not be angry with the fellow, she said 
laughingly to herself. She had been 
looking up to him with enthusiasm, 
as to some antique bronze or marble 
Argonaut, or other hero of simpler 
times. Now that was changed, and 
she was on the pedestal, to be wor- 
shipped by him. It was preposter- 
ous, but not altogether disagree- 
able. 

Meantime, Captain Cary was con- 
fiding his distress to Edith. “I hope 
that your cousin didn’t think I was 
fool enough to dream of her being 
my wife,” he said, looking down, 
“What I said was a slip of the tongue, 
and I didn’t know the drift of it my- 
self till I saw how she took it.” 

“Oh! never mind,” Edith an- 
swered. “Clara is always jesting, 
and twisting people’s meaning. She 
knew you meant no such thing.” 

He sighed, and said no more. 

If Clara had expected the sailor 
to watch her, she was disappointed. 
He went into the parlor, and when, 
later, she entered, brilliant with exer- 
cise and mischief, he was sitting by 
Carl, and listening with as sober a 
face to the stories that young man 
was telling Eugene Cleaveland as if 
he were listening to a sermon. Clara 
passed near them, to hear what it 
might be which produced such s9- 
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lemnity in the man and such atrance 
of interest in the child. 

“ Then,” Carl was saying, “ Taurus 
sent to the Great Bear to say that 
he should like to have something out 
of the golden dipper about the mid- 
dle of the next month, for all the 
little stars would grow dim about 
that time, and need something to po- 
lish up with. And the Bear said, 
‘All right! but the dipper hangs so 
high on the celestial pole that you 
will have to pay mea good deal to 
climb up to it.” And Taurus answer- 
ed, ‘ All right!’ And then the Bears 
set slyly to work to grease the pole, 
so that the dipper should slip down, 
and they get their pay without work ; 
and Taurus he set to work to push 
the dipper higher up, so as to get 
more work than he had agreed to 
pay for; and, meantime, all the poor 
little stars languished, and grew dim. 
And then Orion got mad, and brought 
a lot of little dippers, and gave each 


of the little stars a full one. And 
the stars grew bright and glad. But 


the Bulls and Bears, finding that they 
were both beaten, didn’t feel glad. 
The Bear began to bite his own paws, 
and the Bull went for Orion, and tried 
to toss him. 3ut Orion laughed, 
and put up his shield, and called his 
dogs, and—” 

*“ Upon my word, Carl,” says Cla- 
ra, “I think you put the stars to base 
uses when you set them to gambling 
in stocks. Have you told Captain 
Cary of our projected sail down the 
bay ?” 

“ Poor Clara!” Melicent said, join- 
ing them. “ We are planning some 
little pleasure-trip to distract her 
mind. You do not know, perhaps, 
that the Philistines are upon her ?” 

The sailor did not understand, but 
looked so inquiring and _ solicitous 
that Clara explained to him. 

“TI published a story ages ago,” 
she said, “and the editor of the 
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Cosmic has just become aware of it, 
He found it lately among the adééyis 
of his writing-table. The authoress, 
he says, has shaken up a few fancies 
in a kaleidoscope, and calls them life, 
They are about as much like life, he 
adds, as Watteau’s shepherdesses are 
like real shepherdesses, or as Marie 
Antoinette’s housekeeping at the 
Petit Trianon, with nbbons tied round 
the handles of silver saucepans, was 
like real kitchen-work. Still, he con- 
cludes, the story is amusing, in spite 
of its pinchbeck ideal, and, when the 
writer is older, she will, doubtless, do 
better. The musty old metaphysi- 
cian !” exclaimed Miss Clara, warm- 
ing with the subject. “I once read 
a paragraph in one of his articles, 
and found it comical, I had never 
seen any of the words before, except 
the articles and prepositions. My 
first impression was that he had 
made them up, for fun. I found 
them all out in the unabridged dic- 
tionary, though. They were real 
words, but I have forgotten what 
they mean.” 

“So much the better!” said Meli- 
cent. And then followed a contro- 
versy on the subject of learned wo- 
men. Melicent denounced them as 
unwomanly ; but Melicent was neitl 
er a student nor well read, and there 
might be a difference of opinion as 
to cause and effect in her case. Mr. 
Yorke mocked és savantes ; but Mr. 
Yorke adored a wife whose literary 
acquirements were of the most mo- 
dest kind, and he had once, in a 
never-forgotten argument, been worst- 
ed by a clever woman. Captain 
Cary was of opinion that clever and 
learned women were not 
for common men. At that, Clara 
took up the gauntlet with great spi- 
rit. 

Clever women did not wish to 
marry common men, she said. And 
there were plenty of uncommon men 









fit wives 
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who were not jealous of them. She 
disliked all this hypocritical talk 
about the beauty of simplicity and 
humility and submission in women. 
The real meaning of it was not 
Christian, but Mohammedan. 

« For me,” Mrs. Yorke interposed, 
«J think that some women should 
be learned, in order to appreciate 
learned men. If the wife of a scho- 
jar could not understand and sympa- 
thize in her husband’s love of books 
and what they teach, she would soon 
grow jealous of them, and he would 
miss what should be his sweetest ho- 
mage.” 

“Now, is not there an orthodox 
woman?” Mr. Yorke exclaimed with 
delight. ‘ The sole use she can con- 
ceive of a woman’s having for learn- 
ing is that she may be better able to 
appreciate her husband.” 

Edith glanced past Carl, and look- 
ed with arch inquiry at Dick Rowan, 

He was perfectly self-possessed, 
and spoke even with a slight air of 
authority. “I believe the true supe- 
nority of woman to be in religion,” 
he said; “and, if she has that, it is 
no matter whether she is learned or 


“But is not your view somewhat 
ascetical ?” asked Carl Yorke. “ We 
are supposing that this life is some- 
thing. Looking at the question in 
that light, I would say that no one 
has the right to dogmatize one way 
or the other. Let each woman fol- 
low the bent of her own mind, and 
be as learned as she will. I only 
stipulate that she shall not be 
loud-voiced nor disputatious, but 
wear her learning with a grace, as 
an ornament, not a weapon, though 
she may use it as a weapon when 
there is need. I would have woman 
wear erudition, as Mrs. Browning 
says men wear grief who have worn 
it long : 
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‘ As a hat aside, 
With a flower stuck in it.’”’ 


* And while your erudite wife is 
gracefully adjusting her ologies, who 
is to see to the bread and the but- 
tons ?” Melicent asked, rather sneer- 
ingly. 

“Oh! those everlasting buttons!” 
Clara cried out, and put her hands 
over her ears. 

“ The servant, probably,” Carl re- 
plied to Melicent. “If a woman 
could give some thought to those 
things also, well and good, but I 
should not choose a wife for such a 
service. I would rather have her 
help me to polish a sentence or pose 
a figure than cook my dinner or 
mend my stockings, unless we were 
so poor that labor was absolutely 
necessary. I should be ashamed to 
see my wife performing menial ser- 
vices for me. I would as willingly see 
her at work in the field as bringing 
me my slippers.” 

Carl had scarcely time to see the 
look of beaming approval in Edith’s 
eyes, before his sight and hearing 
were both temporarily lost in Clara’s 
rapturous embrace. “You are per- 
fect !” she cried, kissing him. “ You 
are of the progeny of Apollo! I am 
so glad to have that slipper theory 
upset; for I never saw a woman 
bringing her husband’s slippers for 
him without feeling a contempt for 
her. I don’t believe that any one 
ever admired such a piece of mean 
servility, except the lazy Turk who 
allowed it to be done for him.” 

While they laughed at Clara’s en- 
thusiasm, Dick Rowan said to Edith, 
“T quite agree with your cousin. I 
mean all that he means, and 
more.” : 

“ By the way,” Carl said carelessly, 
as he went toward the door, “ I am 
not Edith’s cousin, nor in any way 
related to her.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THREE 


CaptTain Cary had been three 
weeks in Seaton, and was to sail in 
two days for New York, where the 
Halcyon was sold, taking Dick Row- 
an with him. From New York, 
Dick was to sail immediately, on a 
three years’ voyage, in the Laith 
Yorke. The captain did not say de- 
finitely what his own plans were, 
perhaps did not know them himself. 
“J did think of settling down on 
shore,” he said to Mrs. Yorke. “ But 
one person doesn’t make a home, 
and all my people are dead. I'd 
half a mind to ask Rowan to take 
me as a passenger. He has a splen- 
did ship.” 

They were all in the garden that 
last evening but one. Edith sat on 
a bench beside Melicent, and look- 
ed intently at Dick Rowan, who was 
talking with Clara and Mrs, Yorke. 
She was thinking over all his good- 
ness, all his affection for her, study- 
ing his personal beauty, his frank, 
bright face and athletic form, and 
trying to excite in herself some 
enthusiasm regarding him. Carl 
stood near, listening to, but not join- 
ing in, the conversation. She com- 
pared the two young men. Their 
height, their form, were very nearly 
the same; but Carl had the proud 
and measured tread of one bred to 
the parlor and the promenade, Dick 
the free and springing step of the 
mountaineer. This was distinctive, yet 
each had moods like the other. On 
the deck of his own ship, the sailor 
trod like a king; and the man of the 
world could bound as lightly up a 
steep, or vault as lightly over an ob- 
stacle, as though his life had been 
spent in athletic sports. Dick Row- 
an’s eyes sparkled like the ripples of 
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his own blue sea, and looked af peo. 
ple, not through them ; Carl’s careless 
glance could become piercing and 
keen as a two-edged blade. It was 
useless to compare them, the one as 
direct and transparent as a child, the 
other noble, indeed, yet subtle, as 
one aware of the world’s ways, and 
guarded at every point, 

“I must be very hard and cold,” 
Edith thought, finding herself un- 
moved, in spite of her efforts. “Or, 
perhaps, it may be because I have 
always known and been sure of 
him.” 

Looking her way, Dick met that 
steady gaze, and flushed with plea- 
sure. If the expression was grave 
and regretful, what then? Were 
they not about to part? He led 
Mrs. Yorke to her, and the others 
followed, to make arrangements “ for 
a sail they were to have the next 
day.” 

* You had better wear dresses that 
wetting will not hurt,” Dick said; 
“ for you will be likely to get a little 
scud-water in your laps.” 

“ And, pray, what is scud-water ?” 
Mrs. Yorke asked. 

Dick explained that it was spray 
blown off. 

“‘ How pretty!” exclaimed 
“You may fill my lap with it.” 

They separated again, and Dick 
was left with Edith. 

“What shall I bring you from 
Calcutta ?” he asked. 

“ Bring me Dick Rowan safe back 
again,” was the answer. 

Both were silent a little while, then 
he spoke in a quiet voice: “ Ask 
God to do that, Edith. He has 
been so good to us, I think he will 
refuse nothing.” 


’ 


Clara. 
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She looked at him wistfully. “ Are 
you very happy, Dick ?” 

" « Happy !” he exclaimed. “Dear, 
my very finger-nails shine! Edith, I 
am so happy that I should be afraid, 
if | would allow myself to be. But, 
no; I will trust God when he gives 
me joy, as well as when he gives me 
pain.” 

While they talked, Mrs. Yorke 
was walking aside with Clara, and 
questioning her. “ What is the mat- 
ter with Captain Cary?” she asked. 
“ He has grown very sober lately.” 

Clara. laughed, rather conscious- 
ly. “How should I know, mam- 
ma ?” 

Mrs. Yorke looked displeased. 
«“] wish for a frank answer,” she 
said. “What is the meaning of 
this? It isn’t possible that there has 
been any trifling on your part !” 

The girl blushed deeply, but told 
what little there was to tell, includ- 
ing that unlucky question: “ How 
would you like to be a sailor’s wife ?’ 

“He hadn’t the slightest personal 
meaning, mamma,” Clara added has- 
tily, seeing her eyes open with some- 
thing like a flash. “ He told Edith 
afterward that it was a slip of the 
tongue,” 

“Then -why should not that have 
been the end of the matter ?” Mrs. 
Yorke asked, rather peremptorily. 
“You had but to assume that such 
a thing was impossible, not to be 
thought of, and be just as courteous 
to him as before.” 

“ But you see, mamma,” Clara re- 
plied, looking a little frightened, “ it 
isn’t as impossible as it is unlikely. 
Stranger things have happened in 
the world, and will again, and the 
world is and will be no worse for 
them. You know I have never been 
able to acquire the fine art of assum- 
ing that ninety-nine facts make a 
truth.” 

“ My dear,” said the mother with 
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precision, “ please not to be gran- 
diloquent. Let us confine ourselves 
to the case in hand, Your sublime 
generalizing has done you very little 
credit if it has led you to disturb the 
peace of a good honest man, and put 
our own delicacy in question. Co- 
quetry is not only cruel, it is mean 
and vulgar. Of course you are rea- 
dy with the childish excuse that you 
meant no harm. That is not enough 
for one who has arrived at years of 
discretion and has a _ conscience. 
You must mean something one way 
or the other.” 

Clara’s eyes were suffused with 
tears. “I think that you misunder- 
stand me, mamma,” she said in a 
low voice. “I was never in my life 
so much pleased to have any one 
like me.” 

Mrs. Yorke stopped, and looked 
at her daughter in astonishment. 

“Oh! I know all that you would 
say, mamma,” the girl went on, half 
laughing, half weeping. “He is a 
sailor, which is as if a bird should 
say, ‘ He is a fish.’ He has only a 
common-school education, as far as 
books go, and he has none of our 
ways. But all that doesn’t make 
his esteem any less worth having. 
Men of the world often give only a 
tame, half affection, and are, per- 
haps, almost sorry when they are ac- 
cepted. They think of themselves, 
they think of a thousand other 
things: he would think of me. When 
Edith sang, the other evening, 


‘Oh! wert thou in the cauld blast, 


I saw his eyes fill with tears. He 
would take all the roughness, and 
danger, and hardship, I know. But 
men of the world are as dainty as 
women. If they give us the inside 
of the pavement, and let us enter a 
room first, they have gone the length 
of their chivalry. Then, there is the 
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effect on myself. In the’ society of 
such a man ”—glancing to where Cap- 
tain Cary stood—*“ I should be gen- 
tle and feminine. But with the wilt- 
ed specimens of humanity I see or- 
dinarily, I am in imminent danger of 
becoming a strong-minded woman. 
One must keep up a balance, mam- 
ma, and it is weak men make bold 
women.” 

Mrs. Yorke sank on to a bench. 
“What do you mean todo? What 
am I to think ?” she exclaimed. 

Clara laughed. “ Don’t be afraid, 
mamma. If this Neptune should 
offer himself to me—he will not !— 
I.should refuse him, and then cry 
my eyes out afterward. But if he 
should take me by force, pirate-fash- 
ion, and run away with me, so that 
I could not help myself nor be re- 
sponsible, I should be delighted. Now, 
don’t say any more about it, please.” 

Mrs. Yorke threw off her fears with 
a shrug of the shoulders. It was a 
mere theory. It was one of Clara’s 
enthusiasms. “Well, my dear,” she 
concluded, rising, “all I have to 
add is that I hope your admira- 
tion of the rough diamond will not 
lead you to consume it in the blow- 
pipe.” 

And so the subject dropped. 

“ There is a party of Indians camp- 
ing out on the Point,” Mr. Yorke 
said to them that evening. “You 
might find it interesting to visit them 
to-morrow. I met one in the wood- 
land, this morning, cutting down a 
tree for basket-wood. I asked him 
who gave him permission to cut trees 
on my land. ‘ It was all ours once,’ 
he growled out, and gave me a look 
that I shouldn’t like to meet, unless 
I had friends near. I told him to 
take all he wanted.” 

The little: sailing-party, only six 
with a sailor from the Hadyon as 
assistant, started early in the after- 
noon. The crew of the Halcyon gave 
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them a hearty cheer as they slid 
down past the wharf where she lay ; 
the fresh breeze, blowing off shore, 
smoothed the waves, and, overhead, 
light clouds ran races with them. Out 
of one cloud, that seemed scarcely a 
hand’s breadth, a shower of large, 
sun-lighted drops came clattering 
down. In the midst of it they reach. 
ed the Point, and stepped out on to 
the rocky shore. A clumsy old In. 
dian woman had just kindled a fire, 
and piled brush over it. Not a spark 
was visible, but thick white smoke 
gushed out through the green, curled 
over into a shifting Corinthian capi- 
tal, and rose into air, and in another 
instant it topped a shaft of flame, 
The woman took no notice of the 
visitors standing near her, but stood 
tossing twigs into the fire. Her face 
was ugly, her dress careless, but her 
small brown hands and moccasined 
feet were models of beauty. Two 
or three men were lying about lazily, 
waiting for their dinner, and a mis- 
chievous little girl was weaving a 
basket. She alone noticed the stran- 
gers, the others wore a look of dis- 
dainful unconsciousness. ‘The ladies 
talked with the child, and bought 
baskets of her; the gentlemen made 
themselves acquainted with the eld- 
ers, and found them not insensible 
to the charms of tobacco and coffee. 
Under these persuasive influences, 
their taciturn hosts melted, and be- 
came almost friendly. Presently, an- 
other Indian appeared from the woods, 
came straight toward them, and drop- 
ped a long string of quivering, rain- 
bow-colored trout at the old woman's 
feet. A whispered exclamation broke 
from the lips of the visitors as they 
saw this dusky young Adonis. The 
Greek outlines, with more than Gre 
cian richness of color, the plumy, 
clustering hair, from which a few 
raindrops slid as from a bird’s wing 
the eagle eyes, the fanciful dress, 
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beaded and fringed, that air of superb 
repose and unconsciousness which 
civilization only imitates, but does 
not attain—ail were fascinating and 
unique. He stood one moment as 
some exquisite bronze, then stepped 
lightly over the springy moss, lifted 
the fold of a tent, and disappeared. 
This was her brother, Philip Nicola, 
the little girl told the ladies, and her 
name was Malie. Edith gave the 
child an Indian prayer-book, prepar- 
ed by their patlias; then the party 
embarked again, spread their sail to 
the breeze, and sped down the bay. 
Dick Rowan, standing to unfurl 
the sail, sang out joyously, in a clear, 
ringing voice, an old French song : 
“*Si le roi m’avoit donné 
Paris sa grand’ ville, 
Et qu'il me fallOt quitter 
L’amour de ma mie, 
Je dirois au roi Henri: 
Reprenez votre Paris, 


J’'aime mieux ma mie, oh, gay! 
J'aime mieux ma mie.’ ”’ 


Edith turned her head aside, and 
watched their sparkling wake subside 
to a milky path. If she was pleas- 
ed,no one could see. But as they 
approached that low, sandy island 
that three of them had visited before, 
she rose, and leaned on Dick’s arm, 
and gazed on it with him. 

“God have mercy on him!” they 
whispered; and both Dick and the 
captain removed their hats, and re- 
mained uncovered till they had pass- 
ed by. The others did not know 
what it meant, but they asked no 
question, and soon all was gay 
again. 

They landed a few miles down the 
bay, wandered awhile on the shore, 
took their luncheon there, and sat to 
see the sun go down, reddening all 
the water. Then a bright pallor suc- 
ceeded, tingling with .unseen stars, 
and the bay became a silver mirror. 
The breeze went down with the sun, 
and only a soft breath out of the 
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south pressed their sail as they start- 
ed to return. Between two fieckless, 
transparent abysses, they floated, as 
through ether, and might, it seemed, 
be drawn up or sink down at any 
moment. The night deepened, and 
became a crystalline darkness, with 
stars above and stars below, and then 
the east grew radiant with a soft 
aurora. 

As the light increased, they saw a 
speck on the water, and, leaning low, 
Captain Cary espied Philip Nicola 
in a bark canoe, dancing across the 
bay, skimming the water like a bird. 
The imp of mischief, or of vanity, 
seemed to possess the fellow. He 
shot across their prow, so near as al 
most to catch the foam it threw up, 
he zigzagged ahead of them, he slid 
into their wake on one side, and flew 
past them on the other. Lastly, he 
dropped far behind, and they heard 
him singing over the water. The 
song was some wild chant in his own 
language, piercingly sweet, and full 
of a barbarous pathos and power. As 
they listened, convention dropped 
from them like a garment. They 
were simple children of nature, and 
creation was full of mysteries for 
them. 

A golden splendor filled the east, 
a disk of burning gold showed above 
the woods, and kindled their feathery 
tops, a crinkling flame ran round 
every ripple of the bay, and their 
prow tossed off sparks instead of 
foam. ‘Then the moon sailed majes- 
tically upward, and made an en- 
chanted day about them. As she 
rose, the blue of the sky drew back, 
like the fold of a curtain, and left a 
pathway of mellow light for her feet. 

Not a word was said by any one. 
The scene was too beautiful for praise. 
Edith and Carl sat opposite each 
other, and Dick Rowan stood be- 
tween them, leaning against the mast, 
and looking down on that fair head 
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with its crown of braids. She leaned 
over the boat-side, and trailed her 
hand in the water, nor spoke a word, 
nor once lifted her eyes. As the 
water-lily, growing to maturity 
through unconscious sun and dew, 
when its appointed sunrise comes, 
shines through all its snowy petals, 
und opens to disclose another sun 
hidden within its folded whiteness, so 
her soul, now its time was come to 
know itself and be known, stirred 
through all its calm reserves and un- 
consciousness at the sound of that 
savage chant. She forgot, for the 
time, all that was cramping in her 
life, and had a new sense of freedom 
and joy. 

The song ceased. They neared the 
Point, and a path of crimson trem- 
bled out from the camp-fire there 
and crossed the moonlight. Clara 
leaned, and whispered to Carl. He 
hesitated a moment, then, with a 
gesture that showed a sort of defiant 
resolution, acquiesced in her demand. 
Carl seldom sang, and, when he did, 
it was for the words rather than the 
music, and his style was that of an 
improvisator. He sang: 


“ The moon is climbing up the sky, 

Back rolls the ether blue . 

The folded roses stir and sigh, 
With droppings of the dew ; 

The tide runs up to meet the stream, 
And bear her to the sea: 

Downward, as ina happy dream, 
They’re floating silently. 


“* The slumb’ring deeps of life upbreak, 

Our childish play is o’er. 

The footsteps of the future shake 
The lintel of our door! 

Awake, sweetheart! thou giv'st to-day 
A soul, and not a toy: 

Wake! lest the child’s hand fling away 
The woman’s crowning joy. 


“ Cast off the dreams of childish days, 

Take on thy woman's state. 

Search thine own spirit’s deeper ways, 
Ere yet it be too late. 

The time is come for thee to give— 
The time for me to take: 

Lift up thy lids, and bid me live! 
O woman's soul, awake !"’ 
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Slowly Edith lifted her drooping 
head, her heavy eyelids, and looked 
at Carl, and he looked at her. The 
full moon shone in their faces, and 
they saw only each other, and were 
conscious only of each other. The 
lily had bloomed. 

Some sharp sound, like breath 
drawn through teeth, was heard, and 
Melicent cried out, “ Mr. Rowan!” 

They looked just in time to see 
Dick’s white face as he staggered 
backward. His eyes closed, and, be- 
fore they could reach him, he fell 
over the boat-side, with a heavy 
splash, and sank. 

Captain Cary threw off his coat, 
and was overboard in a second, and 
soon they saw him bearing up a pal- 
lid face on his arm. “ Haul in sail, 
and row ashore!” he called out, and 
himself struck out for the Point, 
which they were close upon. 

Philip Nicola met him there, and 
the other men came down, and, when 
the party had stepped on shore, Dick 
was in one of the tents, Captain 
Cary came out to meet them. “He 
has come to,” he said, “and will 
soon be all right. But you had bet- 
ter go home. I will stay and take 
care of him. He doesn’t wish to 
go up now.” 

“TI must see him, I shall certainly 
see him,” Edith said resolutely, step- 
ping forward. 

“ T wouldn’t to-night, Miss Edith,” 
the sailor replied, standing in her 
way. “ He doesn’t feel like talking.” 

“T shall go in!” she said, and 
waved him aside, and went into the 
tent. 

Dick Rowan lay on the low pallet, 
with his face turned away and hid- 
den in his arms. Edith knelt beside 
him. “Dick!” she said, in an im- 
ploring voice. 

He started slightly. “ Don’t speak 
to me! Please go home now,” he 
said. “I don’t want to talk.” 
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«“ J mean to be true to you, Dick,” 
she sobbed, without rising. “I will 
never see nor speak to any one 
you wish me to avoid. I will go 
away with you this time, if you say 
so.” 

His only reply was to bid her go. 
«Give me time to think,” he said, 
“] will tell you afterward.” And 
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there was no way for her but 
to go. 

“T am going to walk home,” Carl 
said, and started off through the 
woods. 

When, the next morning early, 
they sent down to the village for 
news, the Hadcyon had sailed, and 
Dick Rowan had sailed in her. 





BETHLEHEM. 


BETHLEHEM—House of bread: * 
Of the Bread that came down from heaven. t 
“ For the life of the world ’tis given: 
Eat of it,” Jesus said. 


“ Father,” he bade us pray, 
“ Give us this heavenly bread.” 
‘“ Ours” we must call it, he said, 
“ Give us it day by day.” 


Knelt in the midnight cave 
The shepherds and sages three— 
Theirs (do we envy ?) to see 

The Bread which the Father gave: $ 


We in the faith’s broad day 
Kneeling—nor once, but at will— 
Take of that Bread our fill, 

None “sent empty away.” 


How should we envy ¢hem ? 
Yet as the grace the shame, 
If but in boast we claim 
The goodlier Bethlehem. 


ADVENT, 1871. 


*The literal signification of Bethlehem. 


+ John vi. 33, 5t, 52. ¢ Ibid. v. 32. 
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THE PROTESTANT 


Dr. Honce is an Old School Pres- 
byterian, and a sturdy opponent of 
what among Protestants is called the 
“New England theology.” He is 
a man of learning and ability, and 
one of the most distinguished theolo- 
gians in the Presbyterian Church. If 
he has failed to reduce Protestantism 
to a system, complete, uniform, and 
coherent in all its parts, it is not his 
fault, but undeniably the fault of Pro- 
testantism itself, which is not all of 
a piece, which consists of fragments 
only of truth, with no genetic rela- 
tion one to another, or connecting 
links, and which no mortal man 
can mould into a systematic whole. 
What man can do with so untoward 
a subject Dr. Hodge has done, if we 
may judge from the volume before 
> us, and, as far as our knowledge goes, 
his work is the least unsuccessful at- 
tempt to construct a complete and 
consistent system of Protestant theo- 
logy that has as yet been made. 

Neither our space nor our leisure 
permits us to review the entire vol- 
ume, or to discuss the author’s sys- 
tem in its several bearings; a better 
opportunity to do that will be pre- 
sented when we have the completed 
work before us, of which only the 
first volume has as yet been publish- 
ed. We shall confine ourselves for the 
present to a single question, namely, 
the Protestant rule of faith. The au- 
thor devotes the entire Chapter V. of 
his Introduction to the statement and 
refutation, as he understands it, of the 


* Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J. Vol. I. New York: Scribner 
& Co, 1872. 8vo,pp. 648. 
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RULE OF FAITH.* 


Catholic, or, as he says, the Roman- 
ist rule of faith ; but as his objections 
to that rule and his supposed refuta- 
tion of it presuppose the truth of 
Protestantism, and are of no ac- 
count if the Protestant rule of faith 
is invalid or inadequate, we need 
not stop to defend it, but are free to 
pass at once to the examination of 
the Protestant rule which he opposes 
toit. Ifthatcan be asserted and main- 
tained as a rule of faith, or authority 
for determining what is the faith God 
has revealed and commanded us to 
believe, the Catholic rule is indefensi- 
ble, or at least unnecessary. 

The author is not very clear and 
definite in his statement of the Pro- 
testant rule of faith. He says (p. 
150), “All Protestants agree in 
teaching that ‘the Word of God as 
contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments is the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice’ ;” 
but from his assertion of the right of 
private judgment and several of his 
objections to the Catholic rule, we 
may, without danger of error, take 
the Protestant rule of faith to be the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, or the Bible interpreted by 
private judgment—that is, interpreted 
without any public or catholic au- 
thority—as the Protestant rule or stan- 
dard of faith. But this is rather the 
denial than the assertion of a rule, 
because it presents no rule or stan- 
dard to which private judgment 
must conform in order to be any- 
thing but naked opinion. The Bible, 
even conceding its divine inspiration 
and sufficiency, cannot be the rule 
or standard for private judgment, if 
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it is to be interpreted by private judg- 
ment, for that would require private 
judgment to judge what the faith is, 
before it has any rule by which to 
judge what it is. The Protestant 
doctrine confounds the rule of faith 

ith the place of faith, and private 
judgment with individual judgment. 
In private judgment, the individual 
judges by no objective rule or stan- 
dard, and his judgment is purely sub- 
jective, and is worth nothing even 
for himself; but an individual judg- 
ment is not necessarily private, for it 
may be by a rule or standard com- 
mon to all men, what we call a public 
or catholic rule. A judgment dictated 
by reason, or the reason which is 
common to all men and the same in 
all, is not a private but a public judg- 
ment, and binds all men to whose 
knowledge it comes as much as it 
does the individual who renders it. 
Men may sin against reason as well 
as against faith, Men are bound 
to exercise their reason, the reason 
common to all men, in all questions 
submitted to reason or within its pro- 
vince, and are bound to do so in in- 
terpreting the Bible so far as its inter- 
pretation comes within the province of 
reason, and may abide by its deci- 
sions, unless overruled by a higher 
authority—as the lawyer has the 
right to abide by his own judgment 
of the meaning of a statute, or as to 
what the law is, till the court decides 
against him ; but private judgment is 
a private opinion, and binds nobody. 

Dr. Hodge holds that the Scrip- 
tures contain not all the revelation 
Christ and his apostles made, but all 
that is now extant. But, even if so, 
his doctrine only makes them the 
place of faith ; it tells where the faith 
is, but not what it is. They may be 
the fountain, but they cannot be the 
tule or standard, of faith. The rule 
is precisely that which is necessary to 
enable us to draw the faith from the 
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Scriptures, and determine that it is 
the faith God has revealed and com- 
manded us to believe as his word. 
The Protestant rule as given, then, is 
no rule of faith at all, and it is impos- 
sible to elicit by it an act of faith. 
The author is too hasty, then, in set: 
ting aside the Catholic rule on the 
authority of his Protestant rule, which, 
in order to be a rule, demands a ca- 
tholic rule of judgment, as he him- 
self virtually concedes (p. 127). 

Dr. Hodge makes it a grave ob- 
jection to the church that she does 
not allow private judgment as a rule 
of faith; yet it is only as against the 
church or Catholics that he himself 
allows it. When his aim is to destroy 
Catholic faith or to detach Catholics 
from their fidelity to the church, he 
asserts the unrestricted right of private 
judgment; but, when he wishes to 
build up faith or to establish Protestant- 
ism as a positive doctrine, he restricts 
it, and confines it to the regenerate. 
It is not every one who is free to 
interpret the faith or the Scriptures 
according to his own private judg- 
ment; but only those who have been 
regenerated, and are enlightened an 
led by the Holy Ghost. But even 
this does not help him, for he has no 
public or catholic rule by which to 
determine who are or who are not 
regenerated, and the individual him- 
self has only his own private judg- 
ment by which to test the spirits, and 
to determine whether the spirit by 
which he is led is the spirit of truth 
or the spirit of error. The blessed 
Apostle John tells us not to believe 
every spirit, but to try the spirits, for 
there are many false prophets gone 
out into the world. Now, what is 
wanted is an objective test or touch- 
stone of truth by which to try the 
spirits. This cannot be the subjec- 
tive leadings of the spirit, for they are 
precisely what is to be tested in or- 
der to determine that they are from 
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God, and not from the enemy of 
souls taking the guise of an angel of 
light in order to deceive. The learn- 
ed professor, then, even with the re- 
striction of private judgment to the 
regenerate, and the assumption of the 
interior assistance and guidance of 
the Spirit, though contradicting him- 
self, gets no rule of faith, and has at 
best only the place of faith. 

The learned author is aware that 
the Bible interpreted by private judg- 
ment is no rule, at least no adequate 
rule, of faith, and so he seeks to supply 
its deficiency by tradition. He says, 
“Protestants admit there has been 
a stream of traditionary teaching 
flowing through the Christian church 
from the day of Pentecost to the pre- 
sent time. This tradition is so far a 
rule of faith that nothing contrary 
to it can be true. Christians do not 
stand isolated, holding each his own 
creed. They constitute one body, 
having one creed. Protestants ad- 
mit that there is a common faith 
of the church, which no man is a¢ 
liberty to reject, or can reject and be 
a Christian” (pp. 113, 114). This 
would seem to make the Protestant rule 
not the Bible interpreted by private 
judgment and private illumination, 
but the Bible interpreted by the tradi- 
tionary teaching of the church or the 
common faith of the Christian body. 
This, if it meant anything, would be 
fatal to Protestantism. ‘The author 
says (ubi supra), “ Christians constitute 
one body with a common creed. 
Rejecting this creed, or any of its 
parts, is the rejection of the fellow- 
ship of Christians, incompatible with 
the communion of saints or member- 
ship in [of] the body of Christ.” It is 
undeniable that the Catholic Church 
included at the epoch of the Refor- 
mation the whole Christian body, ex- 
cept those cut off from that body as 
heretics and schismatics; and it is 
equally undeniable that the Refor- 


mers or first Protestants did reject 
what was then the creed of this body. 
or at least important parts of it, and, 
therefore, did reject what our Prince. 
ton professor says “no man is at 
liberty to reject, and which no man 
can reject and be a Christian.” The 
Reformers, then, were not, and Pro. 
testants who held from them are not 
and cannot be, Christians. 

But the author would avoid this con. 
clusion by making the tradition he con. 
cedes mean nothing, or at least noth. 
ing tangible. When Protestants speak 
of the common consent of Christians, 
he says (p. 115), “ they understand by 
Christians the true people of God,” 
that is, “the truly regenerate, holy 
men, the temples of the Holy Ghost.” 
They understand not a public exter. 
nal organic body, but an invisible 
and inorganic body of believers, 
confined to no one external commu- 
nion, that is, men who belong to what 
Catholic theologians call “the soul 
of the church.” Yet even these prior 
to Protestantism were, if not the 
whole body of Catholics, in the Ca- 
tholic Church, and held firmly, and 
more firmly than others, the very 
creed, or the very parts of it, which 
Protestants reject as Roman or Papal 
corruption. Even conceding this 
restriction, the author would hardly 
be able to avoid the conclusion that 
Protestants do reject the common 
creed of the true people of God, for 
these true people of God, whoever 
they might be, were included in the 
visible Catholic Church, and held its 
faith. But let this pass. How is the 
Protestant to ascertain who these 
people are? Or how ascertain what 
is their creed or common faith, if he 
does not determine it by the creed 
publicly professed by the external 
or visible church in which they are 
concealed ? 

Here is a grave difficulty, and much 
graver than our Protestant professor 
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would seem to regard it. The Scrip- 
tures interpreted by unregenerate 
men, he holds, are no rule or crite- 
rion of faith; it is only the private 
judgment of the regenerate, of those 
who are led by the Spirit, that is to 
be heeded, and the common faith of 
all such, the true people of God, is 
obligatory, and the faith which no 
one can reject in whole or in part 
and be a Christian. But we cannot 
avail ourselves of their traditionary 
teaching or common consent as a 
rule of faith, or for the interpretation 
of Scripture, unless we know who 
they are. But, as they are not an 
outward visible public body, but an 
invisible, inorganic, and, so to speak, 
a private body, we cannot know who 
they are without some rule or criterion 
by which we can distinguish them 
from the ungodly, or from those who, 
according to St. Augustine, are iz 
the church, but not of the church. 
Hence the difficulty. We must have, 
prior to the application of the Pro- 
testant rule, another rule, a catholic 
rule, by which to determine and apply 
it We cannot use the Protestant 
rule unless we know what it is, and 
we cannot know what it is without 
a prior rule for determining who are 
the true- people of God, the elect, 
and what is their common creed, or 
traditionary teaching from the day 
of Pentecost down to our times. But 
our learned professor has neglected 
to give us this antecedent rule, with- 
out which the one he gives us is no 
rule at all. He gives no mark or 
sign by which we can recognize the 
invisible people of God, and we do 
not think he can; for we do not be- 
lieve anybody knows or will know 
who they are till the last judgment, 
when the secrets of all hearts will be 
laid open. 

It will not do here to refer us to 
the Bible for the rule by which to 
ascertain them; for we must know 
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them and their common faith in order 
to obtain our guide to the sense of 
the Bible. We cannot take the sense 
of the Bible to determine them, and 
then take them to determine the sense 
of the Bible. It will not do, again, 
to say they are they who are led by 
the Spirit, for it is precisely those who 
are led by the Spirit that we wish to 
ascertain ; nor will it do to appeal to 
religious experience, for it is only the 
religious experience of the true peo- 
ple of God that can ayail, and that 
would be referring us to the people 
of God to tell us who are the people 
of God. It would be to reason like 
the poor Anglican, who makes or- 
thodoxy the test of the church, and 
the church the test of orthodoxy. 
“ Jack, where is the hoe?” “ Wid de 
harrow, massa.” ‘“ Where is the har- 
row ?” ‘ Wid de hoe, massa.” ‘The 
Protestant, in any case, gives no 
more satisfactory answer; for, with all 
his pretensions, he can only tell us 
that the true faith is the faith held 
and followed by the true people of 
God, and the true people of God 
are they who hold and follow the 
true faith. 

The author, as we have seen, says: 
“When Protestants plead the com- 
mon consent of Christians—the com- 
mon faith of the Christian body— 
they mean by Christians the true peo- 
ple of God. Romanists, on the oth- 
er hand,” he continues, “ mean the 
company of those who profess the 
true faith, and who are subject to the 
Pope of Rome. There is the great- 
est difference between the authority 
due to the common faith of truly re- 
generate, holy men, the temples of 
the Holy Ghost, and that due to what 
a society of nominal Christians pro- 
fess to believe, the great majority of 
whom may be worldly, immoral, and 
irreligious.” But where did the pro- 
fessor learn that the authority of the 
teaching depends on the personal 
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virtue of the teacher? How does 
he know that they who recognize the 
authority of the Pope are only nomi- 
nal Christians? or that the Pope is 
not led and assisted by the Spirit in 
his office of teacher of the universal 
church ? Nay, how does he know, 
or how can he prove to us or anybody 
else, that there are any of the true 
people of God among Protestants at 
all? He must prove his rule of faith 
before proceeding to apply it. 

Dr. Hodge continues, on the same 
page (115): “The common consent 
for which Protestants plead concerns 
only essential doctrines ; that is, doc- 
trines which enter into the very na- 
ture of Christianity as a religion, and 
which are necessary to its sudjective 
existence in the heart, or which, if 
they do not enter essentially into the 
religious experience of believers, are 
so connected with vital doctrines and 
precepts as not to admit a separation 
from them.” 

Here is the same difficulty again. 
What is the Protestant rule for dis- 
tinguishing among revealed doctrines 
those which are essential and those 
which are not essential? Will the 
author tell us the essentials are 
those doctrines which all Protes- 
tants agree in teaching, and that 
those in which they do not agree in 
teaching are non-essentials? But 
who are Protestants? All those who 
agree in teaching the essentials? 
Where is the hoe? With the harrow. 
Where is the harrow ? With the hoe. 
This would be only to adopt the 
principle of poor Jack’s replies to the 
questions of his master. 

But no. ‘The essentials are “ those 
doctrines which enter into the very 
nature of Christianity as a religion, 
and which are necessary to its sudjec- 
tive existence in the heart.” But 
how determine what these are, unless 
we know the very nature of Chris- 
tianity ? And how can we know or 
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determine what is the very nature of 
Christianity, unless we have a rule or 
standard of faith? But the essentials 
are those doctrines which “ are ne. 
cessary to its subjective existence jn 
the heart.” What doctrines are these ? 
Have Protestants any objective 
rule for determining them? The 
professor gives none except the Scrip- 
tures, which do not suffice, because, 
as we have seen, the Scriptures are 
the place, not the rule of faith, and 
what we are seeking is the rule or 
authority for determining what is the 
faith they contain. Among Protes- 
tants there is a very great diversity 
of views as to what is necessary to 
the subjective existence of religion in 
the heart. Schleiermacher, in his 
Discourses on Religion, addressed to the 
Cultivated among its Despisers, main- 
tains that only the sense of depen- 
dence is necessary to the subjective 
existence of religion; Twesten, as 
cited by the author, maintains the 
same, and that in a subjective sense 
all religions are equally true, though 
not equally pure; some Protestants 
place the essence of religion in reve- 
rence ; Dr. Channing seemed to place 
it in philanthropy, or in a sense of 
the dignity of man; others in “ self- 
culture,” in “ self-worship” ; and a dis- 
tinguished Protestant minister main- 
tained to us, some years ago, that a 
pantheist, like Spinoza, or an atheist, 
like Shelley, might not only be truly 
religious, but a good Christian. ‘There 
are thousands and thousands in all 
Protestant denominations who, vir- 
tually at least, regard the subjective 
existence of religion in the heart as 
nearly, if not totally, independent of 
all objective doctrines or faith. Such 
is at least the tendency of modern 
Evangelicalism, Bushnellism, Beech- 
erism, and from which even our au- 
thor himself is not always free. He 
makes, indeed, a brave fight for dog- 
matic theology or objective faith, but 
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his concessions to. Whitfieldian and 
Wesleyan notions of religious expe- 
rience place him on the declivity 
to pure religious subjectivism. All 
these have the Scriptures, and profess 
to take them for their rule of faith 
and practice ; but it is evident from 
what we have said that the Scriptures 
are not a sufficient rule by which to 
determine what are essentials and 
what are not. What rule, then, have 
Protestants by which to make the dis- 
tinction ? 

Dr. Hodge says, in refutation of 
the Catholic rule, which, by the way, 
he does not correctly state: “ Our 
Lord, in promising the Spirit to guide 
his people into the knowledge of 
truths necessary to their salvation, 
did of promise to preserve them 
from error in subordinate matters, or 
to give them a supernatural know- 
ledge of the organization of the 
church, the number of the sacraments, 
or the power of bishops” (pp. 115, 
116). Then, on these matters, the 
organization of the church, the num- 
ber of the sacraments, and the power 
of bishops, Protestants have no pro- 
mise of exemption from error, and 
hence it is quite possible that they 
err in rejecting the Catholic doctrine 
of the church, of the hierarchy and 
the sacraments. But the professor’s 
limitation of the promise of our Lord 
is not warranted by his own professed 
tule. The promise, as recorded by 
the Evangelists is unlimited: “ But 
’ the Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he 
will teach you a// things, and bring 
all things to your mind whatsoever I 
shall have said to you” (St. John xiv. 
26). This is explicit enough. But, 
again, “ But he, the Spirit of truth, 
when he shall come, will teach you 
all truth” (#6. xvi. 13). Therefore, 
our Lord said to his apostles, “ Go 
ye, and teach all nations ... . 
to observe all things zAatseever I 
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have commanded you, and behold, 
I am with you all days, even unto 
the consummation of the world” (St, 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20). This is a pro- 
mise of guidance of the Spirit into 
all truth, and of exemption from er- 
ror, in anything which our Lord has 
said or commanded. 

If we were defending the Catholic 
rule, we should remind the author 
that this promise was made to the 
ecclesia docens, and only through that 
to the ecclesia credens ,; but, as we are 
not defending the Catholic rule, we 
suffer him to apply it to what he 
calls the true people of God. Yet, 
if he accepts the plain declaration of 
our Lord himself as recorded in the 
Gospels, he has no authority for dis- 
tinguishing between essentials and 
non-essentials in the revelation of 
God, and none at all for restricting 
the promise of spiritual guidance and 
assistance to a promise of preserva- 
tion from error only in certain fun- 
damental truths of revelation. The 
author must either give us the rule 
or authority on which he makes the 
distinction and hmitation, or concede 
that he makes it by no rule, and, 
therefore, on no authority. 

Dr. Hodge tells us (p. 151) that 
“all Protestants agree in teaching 
that the word of God, as contained 
in the Old and New Testaments, is 
the infallible rule of faith.” He should 
have said some Protestants ; for many 
who claim to be Protestants do not 
agree in teaching that. Will the pro- 
fessor say that those who do not so 
agree are not Protestants? By what 
authority? By the authority of the 
Bible, interpreted by private judg- 
ment? But they have the Bible and 
private judgment as well as he, or 
those who agree with him. Will he 
appeal to tradition? But tradition 
taken as a whole condemns him as 
well as those who differ from him. 
Then he must discriminate in tradi- 
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tion between what is to be followed 
and what is to be rejected. But this 
discrimination demands a rule of 
judgment. But what rule can the 
author allege? Private judgment ? 
But that is no rule, for private judg- 
ment is by its very definition a judg- 
ment without any rule or standard 
of judgment, and, besides, those who 
differ from him have private judg- 
ment, and theirs is worth as much as 
his. Will the author answer again— 
The tradition or common consent of 
the true people of God? But who 
are they? Here, then, we are back 
in the old difficulty. Protestantism 
moves always in a vicious circle; 
proving its rule by its faith, and its 
faith by its rule. We see no way by 
which it can get out of this circle. 
It is not only as a Catholic we have 
felt this difficulty; we felt it as a 
Protestant, when we had the misfor- 
tune to be a Presbyterian, like our 
learned friend the Princeton profes- 
sor. 

We are sure the fault is not the 
professor’s, for he doubtless sees that 
he moves only in a vicious circle as 
clearly as we do, and no doubt 
would come out of it and move for- 
ward in a straight line, if he could. 
The fault is in Protestantism itself, 
which is essentially illogical, and does 
not conform to the divine order or 
the truth of things. The Reformers 
themselves started without seeing 
whither they were going, and without 
seeing that the Catholic system, parts 
of which they rejected, was a syste- 
matic whole, and that, if one part 
was retained, the whole must be re- 
tained, and, if one part was rejected, 
the whole must be rejected. This is 
what Moehler has so admirably 
shown in his Symdolik. But the Re- 
formers did not wish to reject the 
whole ; they wished to reject only a 
part, and in the beginning only a 
small part. ‘They wished to remain 
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Catholics, minus one or two dogmas, 
and, after the condemnation of Ly. 
ther by Leo X., minus the Pope and 
the Roman curia, But they were 
driven onward farther than they in- 
tended, and farther than they fore. 
saw or were. prepared for. They 
constructed no rule of faith before. 
hand, and adopted one only as the 
exigencies of the controversy with 
Catholics made one necessary ; still, 
except on certain points, they con- 
tinued using the old Catholic rule, 
Hence their Protestantism was patch- 
ed up with shreds of the old religion, 
eked out by such new cloth as they 
were able to supply to meet the 
pressure of the occasion. It was 
formed not all at once, nor all of one 
piece. It was formed little by little 
in the struggle to maintain them- 
selves against their Catholic adversa. 
ries, and to retain as much of what 
had always been the faith of Christen. 
dom as was possible in the position 
they assumed. In forming it, they 
were much more intent on demolish. 
ing what our professor calls “ Roman- 
ism” than on laying a solid founda- 
tion for a Protestant superstructure. 
The simple fact is, the Protestant 
movement could find no solid foun- 
dation except in pure rationalism, 
or, rather, in pure individualism, in 
which every man is his own church, 
his own rule of faith, his own law, 
and his own God—a conclusion from 
which Luther and Calvin would have 
recoiled with horror, as recoils Dr. 
Hodge to-day. The Reformers did 
not see, for they were, as all Protest- 
ants are, sad logicians in matters 
of religion, whither their movement 
tended, nor dream that one day the) 
would be called on to show that their 
religion rests on a solid foundation, 
or a bottom of its own, irrespec- 
tive of any relation to the Catholic 
Church, and when they must prove 
that it is something besides a mere 
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protest against the Church of Rome. 
They thought they could throw off 
Rome and a few dogmas, and still 
remain true Christian believers. In 
this they were deceived; for they 
were too little for Christianity and 
too much for its full denial. They 
retained certain positive Christian 
doctrines, but they had no authority 
for them except the Catholic autho- 
rity which they madly rejected. 
Hence, when we press them for the 
authority on which they assert these 
doctrines, they fall into the vicious 
circle in which we find them for ever 
gyrating, and from which not even 
Dr. Hodge can relieve them. 

The author says (p. 104), “ Roman- 
ists agree with Protestants in teach- 
ing the plenary inspiration and con- 
sequent infallible authority of the 
sacred writings.” But this is a mis- 
take. Catholics do not agree with 
Protestants, but some Protestants— 
by no means all Protestants—agree 
with the church in maintaining the 
Catholic doctrine of the “ plenary 
inspiration and consequent infallible 
authority of the sacred writings.” It 
is simply a Catholic doctrine retained 
by the Reformers from the church, 
which taught it nearly fourteen hun- 
dred years before Protestantism was 
born, The able and learned profes- 
sor, we are sorry to observe, forgets 
that the church is some centuries 
older than the oldest Protestant sect, 
that the founders of Protestantism 
had all been reared in her commu- 
nion, and separated from her. Pro- 
testants have undeniably no histori- 
cal connection with our Lord and his 
apostles, save through the Catholic 
Church, or the church in communion 
with the See of Rome. Whatever 
doctrines Protestants hold that the 
church always held and taught are 
hers, not theirs; and it is a grave 
mistake to pretend that they are Pro- 
testant doctrines. Protestantism con- 
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sists essentially and solely in those 
things which distinguish it from Ca- 
tholicity, or in what is peculiar to it 
and constitutes its differentia—in what 
it denies that the church asserts, and 
it asserts that she denies, If they 
have stolen some of her doctrines, 
that does not make them any the less 
hers by right, nor give them the 
right to appropriate them as their 
own. There is not a single doctrine 
which Protestants profess to hold— 
which she teaches, and always has 
taught—to which they, as Protest- 
ants, have any title, or which they can 
prove to be revealed truth indepen- 
dently of her testimony and autho- 
rity. It is disregarding this truth that 
gives to Protestantism the appearance 
of being a religion. 

We return to the word of God as 
contained in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Before the author can assert 
the Scriptures as the infallible rule of 
faith, he must settle, first, the canon ; 
second, the plenary inspiration of 
the Scriptures; third, the complete- 
ness or sufficiency of the Scriptures ; 
and, fourth, the true sense of the 
Scriptures. Now, not one of these 
points is it possible for a Protestant 
to settle independently of the witness 
and authority of the Catholic Church, 
and Dr. Hodge confirms our asser- 
tion by his manifest failure to settle 
any one of them on Protestant 
grounds. ‘They are all questions of 
faith, and not one of them can be 
settled prior to or without the rule 
of faith; and yet on Protestant 
grounds they must all be settled be- 
fore the rule of faith can be ascer- 
tained and applied. 

Protestants exclude from the canon 
of the Old Testament several books 
called by some the Deutero-canoni- 
cal books, which are included in it by 
the Catholic Church, and even the 
schismatic churches of the East, and 
they are far from being agreed among 
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themselves as to what books are or 
are not canonical. Some would ex- 
clude the Book of Ruth and the 
Canticle. As to the New Testa- 
ment, Luther had doubts, if our 
reading or memory be not at fault, 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
that of St. Jude, and rejected the 
Epistle of St. James, which he called 
an epistle of straw, probably because 
it flatly contradicts his doctrine of 
justification by faith alone; others 
have doubted the canonicity of these, 
and, in addition, of the Apocalypse, 
the second Epistle of St. Peter, the 
second and third of St. John, and 
that of St. Paul to Philemon ; others 
still reject the Gospel according to 
St. John, and indeed’the whole New 
Testament, except the Synoptics— 
and these, while they admit them as 
authentic, they deny to be inspired. 
The Princeton professor may deny 
these to be Protestants, but they have 
as good a right to exclude from the 
canon such books as they judge pro- 
per as had Luther and Calvin; and 
there is no rule by which he can 
make out that he is a Protestant that 
will not equally serve to prove that 
they are Protestants. ‘The only rule 
available is Catholic tradition, and 
that condemns him as well as them. 

The professor does not rely on the 
authority of the Synagogue, though 
he adduces it, to settle the canon of 
the Old Testament, for that would 
be anti-Protestant; but attempts to 
settle it by the authority of the New 
Testament. Such books as he finds 
a text quoted from by our Lord or 
his apostles he assumes to be canoni- 
cal and inspired; but such as he 
does not find thus quoted from, he 
rejects from the canon. But this is 
not conclusive, for the author con- 
cedes that our Lord and his apostles 
said many things that are not record- 
ed in the New Testament, and how 
does he know that in those many 
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the 
which he rejects as uncanonical, and 
which Catholics hold to be canoni- 
cal, were not quoted ? Then, by what 
authority does he pretend that a cita- 
tion of a text from a book proves the 
book to be canonical or the whole 


books 


book to be inspired? St. Paul, at 
Athens, cites the Greek poet Arrian, 
and in his Epistle to the Hebrews 
he manifestly adopts a phrase and 
a sentiment from Plato’s Republic : 
must we therefore conclude that the 
poems of Arrian and Plato’s Republic 
are canonical, and Arrian and Plato 
to be included in the list of divinely 
inspired writers ? Has the professor 
any assertion of our Lord or of any 
writer in the New Testament that a 
Jewish or any other book cited by 
him or by his apostles is canonical 
and divinely inspired ? Certainly 
not. St. Paul says in his second 
Epistle to Timothy, “ All Scripture 
divinely inspired is profitable,” etc., 
but he does not say what Scriptures 
are or are not divinely inspired, 
Then, again, as to the New Testa- 
ment, the author concedes that, dur- 
ing the first century and later, the 
canon of the New Testament was 
uncertain. It, then, was not settled 
by our Lord or his apostles them- 
selves. On what authority, then, 
was it settled? Manifestly only on 
the authority of the church, that is, 
of popes and councils. But our 
Princeton professor denies the autho- 
rity of popes and councils ; 
the infallibility of the church; nay, 
he denies that the church, Catholic 
or Protestant, has any teaching au- 
thority, fallible or infallible. The 
canon neither of the New Testament 
nor of the Old is settled, then, by any 
infallible rule or authority. How, 
then, can the professor maintain that 
Protestants have, in the Scriptures, 
an infallible rule of faith? No fal- 
lible rule suffices for infallible faith. 


=e 
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As Protestants are unable, without 
the authority of the church or tradi- 
tion, to settle the canon, so are they 
unable, without the same authority, 
to determine what books are or are 
not divinely inspired. The author 
contends that it suffices to prove that 
the writers were messengers from 
God, and commissioned to speak or 
write in his name. But that cannot 
be proved unless they accredited 
themselves as such by their miracles, 
and not even then, unless the mira- 
cles are attested to us by a compe- 
tent and credible witness of them. 
Who or what, for Protestants, is that 
witness ? The Record! But the re- 
cord may have been forged or inter- 
polated, and must, before it can be 
adduced as evidence, be authenti- 
cated. How can the Protestant au- 
thenticate it, except by showing that 
it has been carefully and vigilantly 
guarded from the first till now by an 
official keeper with whom it was de- 
posited ? Deny the church as the 
depositary of the record, as the Pro- 
testant does, and there is no certain 
means of authenticating the record, 
and then none of authenticating the 
miracles; then none of establishing 
the fact of the divine commission of 
the sacred writers, and consequently 
none of proving the divine inspira- 
tion of the sacred writings, since in- 
spiration is a supernatural fact. 

But did it ever occur to our learn- 
ed professor that he has, in order to 
prove the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, not only to take the authority 
of the church for so much, but to 
prove, before he can allege the 
authority of the Scriptures, all the 
Catholic has to prove, in order to 
prove the divine authority and in- 
falibility of the church? He must 
prove that our Lord and his apostles 
spoke and wrote by divine authority, 
and that is all the Catholic has to 
prove. In either case, the authority, 
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whether of the church or of the 
Bible, turns on the fact of the divine 
commission, which the Protestant 
must prove in the very outset as well 
as the Catholic, and which he can- 
not prove if he rejects the testimony 
of the church as the contemporary 
and living witness of the facts. The 
church, having been founded by and 
grown out of that commission, and 
continuing without interruption from 
the apostles down to us, is herself the 
living witness of the facts which 
prove the commission. She authenti- 
cates the record; but the Protestant 
has, in addition to authenticating the 
record which proves the commission, 
to establish the genuineness, integri- 
ty, and authenticity of the sacred 
writings before he can infer their 
divine inspiration and infallible au- 
thority, or use them as a rule of faith, 
and not even then unless their wri- 
ters expressly declare them to be 
inspired, for it is possible for divinely 
commissioned men to write at times 
on matters not covered by their com- 
mission, 

3ut we are not yet through with the 
Protestant’s difficulties, if he is to pro- 
ceed independently of Catholic tradi- 
tion. Supposing him to have proved 
all this, he still has to prove the com- 
pleteness or sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Hodge does not pretend 
that the Scriptures contain all the 
revelations made by our Lord to his 
apostles, but only what is now ex- 
tant. “It is not denied,” he says 
(pp. 182, 183), “ that there may have 
been, and probably were, books writ- 
ten by inspired men which are no 
longer in existence, Much less is it 
denied that Christ and his apostles 
delivered many discourses which were 
not recorded, and which, could they 
now be known, would be of equal au- 
thority with the books now regarded 
as canonical.” But how does he 
know that these discourses or the 
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instructions they contained are now 
lost, or that they are not preserved 
and as well-known and authenticated 
in the traditions of the church as the 
canonical books themselves? Fur- 
thermore, how does he know that it 
is not precisely in these discourses 
which were not recorded that is to be 
found the key to the sense of those 
which were recorded? The church 
has always so held and taught; in- 
deed, the author himself concedes that, 
at the first, the whole revealed word, 
whether written or unwritten, went by 
the name of the tradition, and the 
written tradition was not distinguish- 
ed from the unwritten. He says: 


“In the early church, the word [tradi- 
tion] was used in this wide sense. Ap- 
peal was constantly made to the tradi- 
tions, that is, the instructions the church- 
es had received. It was only certain 
churches at first that received any of the 
written instructions of the apostles. And 
it was not till the end of the first century 
that the writings of the Evangelists and 
apostles were collected and formed into 
a canon or rule of faith. And when the 
books of the New Testament had been 
collected, the fathers spoke of them as 
containing the ‘traditions,’ that is, the 
instructions derived from Christ and his 
apostles. In that age of the church, 
the distinction between the written and 
unwritten word had not yet been dis- 
tinctly made. But as controversies arose 
and disputants on both sides of all ques- 
tions appealed to ‘tradition,’ that is, to 
what they had been taught; and when it 
was found that these traditions differed, 
one church saying their teachers always 
taught them one thing, and another that 
theirs had taught them its opposite, it 
was felt that there should be some au- 
thoritative standard. Hence the wisest 
and best of the fathers [who were they ?] 
insisted on abiding by the written word, 
and receiving nothing as authoritative 
not contained therein. In this, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, they [the 
wisest and the best of the fathers] were 
not always consistent. Whenever pre. 
scription, usage, or conviction founded 
on unwritten evidence was available 
against an adversary, they did not hesi- 
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tate to make use of it. During a 4, 
early centuries, therefore, the distinction 
between Scripture and tradition was no, 
so sharply drawn as it has been since the 
controversies between Romanists and 
Protestants, and especially since the 
decisions of the Council of Trent” (py 
108, 109). : 


There are several inaccuracies jp 
this passage. In the early ages of 
the church, when controversies arose 
and contradictory traditions were al. 
leged, appeal was not made to the 
written word, but to the churches 
founded by St. Peter, or by his imme. 
diate authority, that is, to Antioch, 
Alexandria, or Rome, or to a coun- 
cil, provincial, plenary, or cecumeni- 
cal, as can hardly be unknown to so 
learned a theological scholar as Dr. 
Hodge.* But two facts are conceded 
in the passage: first, that the church 
for a hundred years or more had only 
unwritten tradition or the oral in 
structions of its pastors as its rule of 
faith; and, second, that the written 
and the unwritten traditions of the 
word were deemed of equal authority 
by the wisest and best of the fathers, 
and were not as to their authority 
distinguished, at least not sharply 
distinguished, before the rise of Pro- 
testantism. ‘The professor, then, must 
prove that the whole church was 
wrong prior to Luther in recognizing 
the authority of the unwritten tradi 


*If the written word had been regarded as 
the sufficient and only rule of faith, there could 
have been no occasion to appeal to apostolic 
churches or to councils to ascertain the evan- 
gelical or apostolical traditions. It would have 
been simpler to appeal to the written word itself 
The reason of the council, as its purpose, was 
to collect by the testimony of the pastors of the 
several churches what was the tradition that was 
handed over to each by its apostolic founder 
and which it had preserved. By ascertaining 
thus by the testimony of each the tradition 
common to them all, the controversy was set- 
tled. The frequency of councils in the early ages 
proves that during those ages, at least, Christians 
did not adopt the Protestant rule of faith, and 
that they were by no means Protestants. The 
pretence of the Reformers that they were re- 
storing primitive Christianity, primitive faith 
and usage, is to be taken as a pretence only. 
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tions before he can assert that the 
Scriptures contain all of the revealed 
word extant, or maintain the com- 
pleteness or sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures as the rule of faith. How will 
he do it, after conceding that they 
do not contain the whole revelation 
that was made, nor even the whole 
extant in the opinion of the church 
or the great body of Christians prior 
to the rise of Protestantism ? Does 
the written word anywhere declare 
its own completeness or sufficiency, 
and that the portions not recorded 
are of no importance ? 

But the difficulties of Protestant- 
ism do not end even here. The Bi- 
ble is no rule of faith except in its 
true sense, or as rightly interpreted 
according to the meaning of the 
Holy Ghost. The author says (p. 
183): “ The Bible is a plain book. It 
is intelligible by the people. And 
they have the right and are bound 
toread and interpret it for themselves, 
so that their faith may rest on the 
testimony of the Scriptures, and not 
on that of the church. Such is the 
doctrine of Protestants on this sub- 
ject.” 

But is it true ? 


If so, how hap- 
pens it that among Protestants we 
can hardly find two, when left to 
themselves, without any parental or 
pastoral instruction, who agree in 
their interpretation of the written 
word, or as to the doctrines to be de- 


duced from it? Yet the author him- 
self can hardly believe what he asserts 
to be the Protestant doctrine on the 
subject is true. “ It is not denied,” 
he adds (pp. 183, 184), “that the 
Scriptures contain many things that 
are hard to be understood; that they 
require diligent study; that all men 
need the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
to a right knowledge and true faith. 
But it is maintained that in all things 
necessary to salvation they are suffi- 
ciently plain to be understood even 
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by the unlearned.” What! even by 
those who are unable to understand 
a word of the language in which the 
Scriptures were written, and must de- 
pend on the fidelity of translations 
made by fallible men, and vouched 
for by no infallible authority? By 
those who do not know how to read 
at all in any language? Then how 
does the professor know what things 
are or are not necessary to salvation ? 
That the things necessary to the right 
apprehension of the mysteries of the 
faith are not contained in those very 
parts of Scripture which are hard to 
be understood, or that the proper 
explanation of those parts is not ne- 
cessary to the proper understanding 
of the other parts, which he judges 
to be intelligible even to the unlearn- 
ed? The author here must either 
borrow from the Catholic rule, which 
condemns his Protestantism, or else 
admit that he has no satisfactory an- 
swer to give to these and kindred 
questions. 

But all these questions are quite 
unnecessary, for the author obliging- 
ly refutes his own rule of faith, and 
acknowledges that the Scriptures in- 
terpreted by private judgment or by 
human reason itself are not sufficient 
to give a “right: knowledge of the 
true faith.” Neither learning nor 
diligent study, nor the perspicuity of 
Scripture, suffices ; for “ all men,” he 
says, “ need the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit in order to a right knowledge 
of the true faith.” This is conclusive 
against the Protestant rule, and con- 
fesses that no man can arrive at the 
knowledge of the true faith without 
the supernatural assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. Let us hear no more, 
then, of the Scriptures interpreted by 
private judgment, or of the ability or 
the right of every individual to read 
and interpret the Scriptures for him- 
self and to form from them his own 
creed. 
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It is worthy of remark here that 
our Protestant professor is obliged 
throughout to adopt the principle of 
the Catholic rule of faith, only he 
applies it differently. ‘The Catholic 
asserts the infallibility of the Pope 
in matters of faith and morals by 
virtue of the assistance or guidance 
of the Holy Spirit; the Protestant 
professor claims the same infallibility, 
by virtue of the same supernatural 
assistance, for each one of the people 
of God taken- individually. But the 
Pope is a public personage, all the 
world knows or may know who he 
is, and can recur to him, and, suppos- 
ing him to be assisted as claimed, all 
the world may know from him the 
true faith; but in the Protestant 
sense there is no public means of 
knowing who the people of God are, 
and, consequently, no public means 
of knowing what the Spirit teaches, 
or whom he guides or assists to a 
knowledge of the true faith, since he 
guides or assists only private indivi- 
duals, not a public personage or a 
public body. It can be no public 
rule of faith, and, as we have shown, 
none for the individual himself, for 
he has no objective and independent 
rule for determining whether the spi- 
rit that leads him is’the spirit of truth 
or the spirit of error. The profes- 
sor has refuted own doctrine 
in his refutation of the Quaker 
rule of faith. ‘The interior illumina- 
tion, he asserts, is private, and can be 
brought to no public or catholic test. 
Not the church, both because the 
church the Protestant recognizes is 
nvisible, and recognizable by no ex- 
ternal marks or notes, and because 
the church, according to him, has no 
teaching authority or faculty. Not 
to the Scriptures, because it is the 
test of the right understanding of 
them that is required, and to take 
them as the test of this is to reason 
in a vicious circle, 
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Protestants, historically consider. 
ed, arrived at their rule through 
Protestantism, not at Protestantism 
through the application of their rule, 
and the fact is, they cannot logi- 
cally assert their rule till they have 
proved or obtained a/iunde their Pro- 
testantism. They are obliged to 
prove their Protestantism in order to 
prove their rule, and they must prove 
their rule in order to prove their Pro- 
testantism. ‘This is a grave inconve- 
nience. But, assuming without proof 
that the Scriptures are the sufficient 
and only rule of faith, they conclude, 
against undeniable facts, that the 
Bible is a plain book, and intelligible 
to the people, to even the unlearned, 
as it should be if intended by its 
divine Author to be the sufficient 
and only rule of faith. They find 
their conclusion untenable, and mo- 
dify their statement, and say that 
their conclusion is true as to all things 
necessary to salvation. But, find- 
ing no agreement among Protestants 
themselves who take the Bible as their 
sufficient and only rule of faith as 
to what things are necessary to salva- 
tion, they divide. 
more or less distinctly that no objec- 
tive faith is necessary to salvation, 
and another class, in which is includ- 
ed our author, asserts, while main- 
taining the right of private judgment, 
the private illumination of the Holy 
Ghost as the rule for interpreting the 
Scriptures, apparently not perceiving 
that they are in flagrant contradic- 
tion with themselves. 





One class declares 


The professor objects (p. 127) to 
tradition as the rule of faith that it is 
not adapted to that purpose: “ A rule 
of faith to the people must be some- 
thing they can apply; a standard by 
which they can judge. But the un- 
written tradition is not contained in 
any one volume accessible to the 
people and intelligible by them.” 
This were a valid objection, if the 
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people had to seek through all histo- 
ry to find and verify the tradition ; 
but is no objection at all, if we sup- 
pose an infallible teacher, always 
present, who preserves and applies 
the tradition for the people. But 
does the Protestant escape his own 
objection by rejecting all unwritten 
tradition, and making the Bible alone 
the rule of faith, which is at least as 
unintelligible to the people as is un- 
written tradition explained and ap- 
plied by duly authorized preachers 
of the word ? 

That the Bible ought, on Protestant 
principles, to be a plain book, inter- 
preting itself to every person of ordi- 
nary sense, or who has enough sense 
to be a moral agent, we concede, 
and Protestants should actually de- 
rive their doctrines from it. But no- 
body knows better than our author 
that neither is a fact. He knows that 
the Protestant people, however much 
they may read and praise the Bible, 
do not form their own opinions from 
it, but from their pastors or teachers, 
or the community in which they are 
brought up. He knows, also, that 
the people could never of themselves 
derive even the doctrines which he 
holds to be essential and necessary 
to salvation from reading the Bible 
alone. Unitarians and Universalists 
deny that the Bible teaches them, 
and the people, as a matter of fact, 
take them from the tradition of their 
sect, and at best only find confir- 
mation of them in the Scriptures ; 
and yet such are the exigencies of 
Protestantism that the ablest and 
most learned Protestant professors 
are obliged, in the face of these facts, 
to say with Chillingworth, “The 
Bible, the Bible alone, is the religion 
of Protestants.” 

But Protestants should bear in 
mind that Catholics have the Bible 
as well as they—had it ages before 
Protestantism was ever heard of, 
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and that it was from Catholics 
that they obtained it—strictly speak- 
ing, from the church séo/e it. How, 
then, can it be their religion any 
more than it is the religion of Catho- 
lics? Catholics, if they have not 
admitted it to contain the whole re- 
vealed word, have always held it, be- 
fore Protestantism and since, to be di- 
vinely inspired, and, as far as it goes, 
the infallible word of God. They have 
always held that all Christians are 
bound to believe whatever it teaches, 
and forbidden to believe anything 
that contradicts it. This is all that 
Protestantism can really say. The 
church contends that in no respect 
does her doctrine conflict with the 
written word, and is in most respects, 
if not in all, positively sustained by it. 
Suppose her as fallible as Protestants 
confess themselves to be, what can 
Protestants have in the Bible that 
Catholics have not? or what have 
they from any source that can over- 
ride the Catholic understanding of 
the Scriptures, or authorize them to 
say that it is a misunderstanding ? 
Catholics may have more than Pro- 
testants, but in no case have they or 
can they have less. By what rule or 
standard, then, do Protestants judge 
the Catholic understanding of the 
Scriptures to be false and the Pro- 
testant understanding to be true? 
Private judgment is no rule, and, if it 
were, Catholics have private judg- 
ment as well as Protestants; they 
have, too, reason, Biblical, historical, 
and all other sorts of learning, as 
well as they, and, at least, in as emi- 
nent a degree. By what rule or stan- 
dard of judgment, then, is Protestant- 
ism to be pronounced more Biblical 
than is Catholicity ? 

The professor says: “ The people 
have the right of private judgment, 
and are bound to read and in- 
terpret the Bible for themselves.” 
In matters left to private judgment, 
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in regard to which there is no public 
or catholic rule, be itso. But, when 
the people have a public or cathoiic 
rule, they are bound to judge by it, and 
the right of private judgment ceases. 
Protestants either have such a. rule 
or they have not. If they have, they 
are bound to judge by it, and have 
no right of private judgment in the 
case. If they have not these, they 
have no rule or standard by which 
to judge, no rule of faith, and that 
ends the matter. We beg the pro- 
fessor to understand that all this 
Protestant rationalistic talk about pri- 
vate judgment is mere moonshine. 
He may allow it against what he 
calls “ Romanism,” but he by no 
means allows it against what he holds 
to be the word of God. As for the 
people being bound to read or inter- 
pret the Bible for themselves, it is 
sufficient to ask what would become 
of the professor’s own vocation if it 
were so? Were the people who 
lived before the New Testament was 
written, or its several books collected 
into a volume as the rule of faith, 
bound to read and understand it for 
themselves? Are those bound to 
read or interpret the Bible for them- 
selves who know not even how to 
read? These are reckoned to be at 
least nineteen-twentieths of mankind ; 
shall they reccive no religious in- 
structions till they have learned to 
read ? What shall we say of those 
who—and they are the bulk of man- 
kind—vbliged to toil incessantly to 
sustain their bodily existence, have 
no time to learn to read, much less 
to study diligently the sacred Scrip- 
tures, even if they could read ? What 
are we to say of children who are too 
young to read and understand the 
Bible for themselves, and yet are old 
enough to sin? Can these all be 
aved without the knowledge of the 
ruth ? or are they excluded by an 
inexorable decree and no fault of their 
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own from salvation? The fact is, 
Protestants, whatever the fuss they 
may make about the Scriptures and 
private judgment, adopt, in practice, 
as their rule of faith, the Bible inter. 
preted by the learned, or those they 
hold to be learned, the rule Dr 
Déllinger would force the church to 
adopt. Catholics are not more de. 
pendent on the church than Protest. 
ants are on their pastors. But as 
their doctors cannot agree among 
themselves, they have no resource: 
but to divide with their doctors, an: 
divide they do, each division following 
its favorite doctor, and founding with 
him a new sect, which allows no pri- 
vate judgment against itself. Even 
Unitarians, who believe hardly any- 
thing, tolerate private judgment only 
when it makes for them, and are as in- 
tolerant of those who deny anything 
they hold to be essential as an Old 
or New School Presbyterian. The 
worst of it is that, while Protestants 
yield a slavish submission to their 
ministers, they deny that their minis- 
ters have any authority from God 
either to teach or to govern them, 
and, like the old carnal Jews, boast 
that they are free and in bondage to 
no man. The most degrading and 
debasing slavery into which mortals 
can be plunged is that of Protestants 
to their favorite ministers, unless it 
be that of the heathen to their idols 
or false gods, 

But we are exceeding our limits. 
We have said enough, we think, to 
show that Protestants have no inde- 
pendent rule of faith—independent 
of the Catholic Church, we mean. 
In so far as they hold Christian truth 
or positive faith at all, they hold it 
on the authority of the Catholic rule, 
which they reject; and when deprived 
of what they stole from us, and to 
which they have no right, they have 
nothing to prevent them from run- 
ning into pure rationalism on the 
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one hand, or into mysticism and 
transcendentalism on the other. The 
germs of both were in the original 
Protestant movement, and may be 
easily detected even in our Princeton 
professor. Into one or the other he 
must run, if he ever gets out of the 
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vicious circle in which Protestantism, 
pretending to be Christian, necessarily 
gyrates, unless the grace of God re 
lieves him and enables him to return 
to the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
where alone he will find true freedom 
and truth in its unity and integrity. 





DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 


CANTO SECOND. 


This Canto of the Purgatorio is the one which contains that episode of the music-master, 
Casella, to which Milton alludes in his celebrated Sonnet to Henry Lawes, and perhaps all the more 
celebrated from this allusion to the passage in Dante. 

Casella was a dear friend of Dante’s, and used to set his caxzoni to music, and sing them with 
a voice which it must have been delicious for Dante to have made immortal. Dante supposes in the 
poem that Casella had gone to Rome in the year of the Jubilee, and, coming thence by sea, had 


perished near the mouth of the Tiber. 


For Canto I, of this translation, see CarHotic Wortp for November, 1870 


Now that horizon whose meridian arch 
Hangs o’er Jerusalem its topmost height 
The sun had reached: while opposite, her march 
Holding in countercourse, the circling Night 
Walked forth from Ganges, bearing in her hand 
The Scales that she lets fall with her advance, 
So that the morning’s cheeks where I did stand 
From white and red grew orange to my glance. 


Beside the sea we made a brief delay, 
Like lingering men, that on their journey dream, 
Who go in spirit, but in body stay: 
And lo! as when, surprised by morning’s beam, 
Through the gross vapors Mars doth redly burn 
Down in the west upon the ocean floor ; 
A light appeared—oh! may that light return— 
So rapidly those waters travelling o’er, 
That to its motion flying were but slow: 
Then, having momently withdrawn my gaze 
To question of my Guide, I looked, and lo! 
Larger it burned, and seemed almost ablaze ! 
Soon from each side thereof, although I knew 


Naught what they were, something appeared of white, 
And underneath another of like hue 
Little by little grew upon my sight. 
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My Master spake not: I meantime could spell 
Wings in those first white objects at the side: 
Soon as he recognized the pilot well, 
“ Behold God’s Angel !—bend thy knees!” he cried : 
Lift up thy palms to him—now in thy ken 
See one of heaven’s high ministers indeed ! 
Look, how he scorneth all device of men; 
He nor of oars nor any sail hath need 
Save his own pinions (while he beats the air 
And heavenward stretches those eternal pens), 
From shore to shore so distant—plumes that ne’er 
Moult like the changing tresses that are men’s.” 


= 
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Then as more near and nearer to us drew 
That divine bird, so grew the splendor more 
Till scarce the eye could bear a closer view : 
I bent mine down, and he arrived ashore 
With a fleet skiff, so light upon the flood 
That without wake it skimmed the water’s breast : 
High on the stern the heavenly helmsman stood, 
In aspect such as Holy Writ calls Blest. 
More than an hundred spirits in one band 
Within sat blending in one voice their strains, 
“ In exitu Israe7—From the land 
Of Egypt ”—and what else that psalm contains.t 


The sign of holy cross he made them then, 
Whereat they bounded all upon the strand, 
And he, swift as he came, sped back again. 
The crowd that stayed looked wildly round, and scanned 
The place like strangers coming to things new. 
Now on all sides had Pheebus pierced the day 
With his keen arrows, which so fiercely flew 
That Capricorn was chased from heaven’s midway, 
When the new-comers raised their brows to us, 
Saying: “ Show us the pathway, if ye know, 
Up to the mountain.” Virgil answered thus : 
“ Perchance you think us dwellers here ? Not so. 
We, like yourselves, are only pilgrims here: 
Just before you, and by another way, 
We came, a road so rugged, so severe, 
That climbing this will seem thereto as play. 
The spirits, by my breathing who could guess 
That I was living, wan with wonder grew ; 
And just as people round a herald press 
Who comes with olive wreaths, to hear what new 


* ‘* Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God.” 
+ Psalm cxiv. 
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Tidings he bears, regardless how they tread, 

Thus gathering round, those favored souls eyed me ; 
Each one, as ’twere, forgetful how he sped 

Towards where they go, more beautiful to be. 


One I beheld before the rest, who came 

As to embrace me, with such look intense 
Of love, it moved me to return the same. 

Oh! save in aspect, shadows void of sense, 
Three times my hands around his form I threw, 

And thrice received them back upon my breast. 
I think my face was tinged with wonder’s hue; 

For the shade smiled as after him I pressed, 
And, I still following, he so sweetly said : 

“ Follow no longer ;” whose that voice must be 
I knew full well, and begged him, ere he fled, 

To stay a little while to speak with me. 


He answered me: “ As in my mortal part 
I loved thee once, I love thee loose from clay, 
And therefore stop ; but thou—why wandering art ?” 
“ My dear Casella, I come not to stay, 
And must return where I am dwelling still. 
But tell me what has so delayed thy bliss ?” 
“ If he who taketh whom and when he will 
Refused my passage oft, no wrong was this,” 
The shade replied: “To Heaven’s his choice conforms: 
These three months freely he hath carried o’er, 
At their own pleasure, the peace-parted swarms: 
Whence I, too, coasting homeward by the shore, 
Where Tiber’s waves grow salt, with gracious hand 
Was gathered. Titherward he now has gone, 
Bending his pinions towards the sacred strand 
Where all those meet who seek not Acheron.” 


Then I: “ Unless the new laws here forbid 
Memory or use of that love-laden style 

Which all my longings once full gently chid, 
Soothe with one song, beseech thee, for awhile 

This soul of mine, which, dragging here its clay, 
Is so worn out.” Directly he began 

“ Love reasons with me,” in so sweet a way 

That the same sweetness I could hear—I can. 

We stood, my Master and myself, as though 
Naught else possessed us, and that shadowy swarm, 

Rapt, listening round him to his notes: and lo! 
That noble old man’s venerable form * 


* The spirit of Cato of Utica, introduced in the First Canto, 
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Came crying: “‘ How now, tardy spirits—why 
This rregligence ? why lingering do ye plod? 
Run to the mountain, that from every eye 
The scales may fall that seal your sight from God.” 


As doves in barley, gathering grain or tares 
(Busy at pasture in a single flock, 
Quiet, nor showing their accustomed airs), 
If aught approach the timid tribe to shock, 
Fly from their food, assailed by greater care, 
So quit the song this new-come troop, and started 
Hillward, like one who goes unknowing where : 
And with no less a pace we, too, departed. 





THE LATE GENERAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Tue doings of a body so large, and 
in a worldly point of view so re- 
spectable, as the Episcopal Church, 
ought to be of some consequence to 
the public. Unfortunately, however, 
the negative character of its legisla- 
tion prevents it from reaching the 
wants of the day, or speaking to the 
heart of a restless age which is bent 
on physical progress. The gentlemen 
who form the convention meet to- 
gether every three years, and spend 
three weeks in moving the interest- 
ing machinery of legislation, without 
doing anything whatever, and in dis- 
appointing every one who asks for a 
positive statement in matters of doc- 
trine or discipline. Their body is 
formed after the plan of the United 
States Congress, and has no counter- 
part in any period of ecclesiastical 
history. The bishops form the upper 
house or senate, and the clerical and 
lay deputies constitute the lower or 
more popular house, one half of 
which is composed of ministers and 
one’ half of laymen. Each house 


acts as a restraint upon the other, and 
no law can be passed without the 
agreement of the two branches. The 
bishops might be disposed to change 
the creed or make some new article of 
faith for their communion, but they 
cannot do so without the consent of 
the deputies. The same thing is true 
of the ministers in the convention. 
The laymen have a veto upon their 
pastors, who in turn can tie up the 
legislation of their flock. A nega- 
tive lay-vote in the lower house will 
nullify even the action of the bishops 
in council, as well as the wishes of 
the reverend clergy. If, for example, 
the Episcopal body should propose to 
pass a law on ritual, and the ministers 
were agreed to it, the lay deputies 
could defeat it by an adverse vote. 
There is something very peculiar in 
this equalization of ecclesiastical pre- 
rogatives between ministers and lay- 
men, which strikes the unpractised 
eye as unique and strange. ‘The con- 
stitution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was formed, as we have inti- 
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mated, after the model of the American 
Republic. There is, however, no ex- 
ecutive, the presiding bishop being 
only a chairman of a meeting; and 
the power of putting into effect the 
action of the convention lies wholly 
in the convention itself, which has no 
existence after it adjourns sine die. 
We believe, however, that the different 
dioceses feel bound to a certain kind 
of obedience, the nature of which 
will depend upon individual bishops. 

In regard to the late convention, 
we have little to say, and yet some 
good may result from putting on 
record what Catholics think of a 
body of Christians which makes such 
large pretensions, and at the same 
time is so utterly helpless, and useless 
as a teacher of truth. Our purpose 
in this article will be accomplished by 
a brief view of the impressions pro- 
duced by this council upon the Epis- 
copalians and the world; by a con- 
sideration of what has been done 
negatively and positively; and a few 
remarks upon the position in which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
stands before mankind. 

1, The impression produced upon 
Episcopalians, as far as we can learn it 
from themselves, is very singular, and 
seems to differ with different minds. 
The only satisfaction expressed in any 
of their journals is that the conven- 
tion did not do any more harm. The 
Church Fournal, of November 1, 
speaks of the “ tomb of the Capulets” 
to which so many important measures 
were consigned, “ That vast mauso- 
leum,” it says, “well stored at the 
close of the session of 1868, re- 
ceived a large accession in 1871.” 
It also terms the whole thing a /as- 
co, and pitifully remarks that “ the 
mind of the cKurch must be well in- 
formed in 1874 if we would not pave 
the way to another fiasco.” “In the 
matter of tone, temper, and decorum, 
with slight exceptions, the convention 
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was worthy of the respect of the 
church.” There were, therefore, ex- 
ceptions in which it is not deserving 
of any respect. The Church Weekly 
rejoices that no great evils have come 
from this council of their dranch of 
the one (invisible) ehurch, and at- 
tributes this to the good sense of the 
deputies, who generally were “ wise 
and conservative men.” “It was 
only by the non-concurrence of orders 
that action was not had on ritual, and 
in the form proposed by the House 
of Bishops.” The same journal says 
that the bishops are utterly unfitted 
for action on any of the subjects 
which came before the convention. 
“They are chosen,” it remarks, “ for 
any reason rather than knowledge 
of liturgies, ritual, canon law, or 
theology.” What these reverend fathers 
are expected to know we are left to 
imagine, and it is a great strain upon 
our powers; for we are somewhat 
bewildered by the observation “ that 
they are chosen for their practical 
common sense, which is American 
English for success in life.” 

The Christian Witness feels happy 
that there is “such elaborate discus- 
sion on the smallest points, and that 
questions of order take much of the 
time in their disposal.” The result, 
however, is not so pleasant, because 
“the most important subjects are 
left to the end of the session, when 
the haste of the members to return 
home cuts short the discussion, and 
dissatisfaction is the result.” 

The Protestant Churchman is the 
only paper we have seen which seems 
really gratified. The convention did 
not do anything, but showed a spirit 
which, if not quenched, will yet ac- 
complish much : 


“No one who was present could fail 
to be struck with some very remarkab‘e 
developments, the full significance of 
which does by no means appear in what 
the convention actualiy did or left un- 
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done. Although the convention did not 
pass any of the proposed canons against 
ritualism, it is yet true that an anti- 
ritualistic spirit was disclosed, which 
was entirely unexpected, and in the pre- 
sence of which scarcely any one, in either 
house, dared to avow himself a ritual- 
ist. Although the convention did not 
repeal the restrictive and exclusive can- 
ons, still the evidence was most marked 
of the progress of liberal sentiments. If 
the questions involved in these canons 
had come fairly before the convention, 
we believe that the result would have 
surprised every one, and satisfied those 
who have been hopeless of favorable 
action. 

“In our view, this convention has mark- 
ed a transition period in the history of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
old ruts have been obliterated, and new 
paths of progress have been opened. It 
is our profound conviction that there has 
not been a convention for many years 
which has revealed a prospect so encou- 
raging for truly liberal and evangelical 
principles.” 


The internal spirit of a legislative 
body is, however, hard to understand 
except from its public acts, and when 
there are no such satisfactory acts, 
honest observers may differ in their 
judgment. The High Churchmen 
felicitate themselves that their tenets 
were not puiled to pieces, while Low 
Churchmen see a sfirit which accords 
with their sentiments, and so take 
courage for the future. 

In spite of all these causes of hap- 
piness, the advanced ritualists find 
much to complain of, because the 
bishops, though apostles, did not re- 
alize their dignity, and the ministers, 
though actually Catholic priests, did 
not seem to know it. Besides their 
ignorance of “ liturgies, ritual, canon 
law, ahd theology,” they were not 
reverent in the house of God, nor 
did they seem to feel that they were, 
what the Churchman calls them, 
“apostles, occupied with the faith 
and practice of the apostolic age, 
and framing their conduct and teach- 
ing according to a model seventeen 
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hundred years older than the systems 
represented by Protestant names,” 
In church they seemed to forget the 
“real presence,” and to be only polite 
and sociable gentlemen, very glad to 
meet their friends of the nineteenth 
century. So says the Church Weekly : 


“Men and women seem too tired and 
excited for reverent devotion; and not 
merely was loud talking and laughter 
going on at one end of the building be. 
fore the blessed sacrament was consum. 
ed, but, within the very sanctuary, even 
bishops were seen exchanging the cour. 
tesies of society with one hand, while 
with the other they were holding the 
Lord’s body and blood. The truth is, 
there cannot be proper reverence when a 
building which is during one hour the 
scene of exciting debate and the arena 
of unrestrained conversation is, during 
the next, devoted to what ought to be the 
solemn worship of Almighty God. Near. 
ly all the clergy and laity, ritualists in- 
cluded, seemed at times to forget that 
Emmanuel Church, though used as a 
convention hall, was a consecrated house 


of prayer. Constant introductions, sub- 
sequent chattings, mild flirtations with 


ladies, and the frequent use of opera- 
glasses, did a great deal towards destroy- 
ing reverence for God’s sanctuary ; and I 
could not but feel the evil habit engen- 
dered there found its way into many of 
the churches in which divine worship 
was held on the following Sunday.” 


As for the impression produced 
upon the world, we can take the 
spirit of the press, which has amused 
itself much in studying the science 
of using words, and saying nothing, 
which the Protestant Episcopal coun- 
cil possesses in the highest degree. 
Every one of the other Protestant 
bodies has a distinctive character, 
and uses words according to the 
received interpretation of the dic- 
tionaries. The Episcopalians, how- 
ever, sit upon the fence, and turn 
their faces now to the north, and 
now to the south, and speak like the 
Sibyl, so as to be on the safe side 
with every one. No one would ven- 
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ture to abridge their liberty, or even 
laugh at their peculiarities, if they 
did not pretend to be above their 
brethren, and ape the exterior of the 
old church. Their phylacteries are 
many and large, and so not a few 
of them carry a sign to prove that 
they are what they profess to be. 
In spite of what the world thinks, 
they are Priests and bishops, and 
theirs (O tempora, O mores!) is the 
only pure dranch of the Catholic 
church. ‘Their coats and cassocks 
beat us out-and-out, and they are 
Catholics, the only true Catholics, 
while we are Romanists. 

When we behold such a remark- 
able body, which claims, through its 
ardent children, to be the most pri- 
mitive and only pure church in ex- 
istence, we naturally are curious to 
find out what the doctrine of this 
church is. Then, when it speaks 
enigmas, and has a language of its 
own, with no published dictionary, 
we are somewhat bewildered.  Seri- 
ously, we think we have not exagger- 
ated the sentiment of the journals of 
the day. They are amused at the 
spectacle of three weeks’ work which 
has accomplished nothing, and at 
definitions of doctrine which can be 
construed in two contradictory sen- 
ses. We do not believe there is a 
living man who can tell what the 
doctrine of the Episcopal Church is, 
nor a single member of that commu- 
nion who has any clear ideas on the 
subject. Each one may tell us what 
he believes for himself, but his pri- 
vate opinion is not necessarily the 
creed of his church. If the Re- 
deemer of men has left his religion 
in such hands, we can only say 
that he has not shown human wis- 
dom, and that his Gospel will be of 
little use to mankind. Our further 
remarks will justify these conclusions, 
and show that never since the crea- 
tion has there been a body with so 
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great pretensions and so little foun- 
dation for them. This is not because 
the authorities do not sometimes 
speak plainly, but because the mem- 
bers of the church insist on inter- 
preting whatever they say according 
to their own ideas, and there is no 
final tribunal. 

2. With the exception of a few 
local canons on matters which have 
no general interest, the convention, 
as such, has done nothing. We shall 
try to give a fair synopsis of its do- 
ings, and let them speak for them- 
selves. As the Christian Witness 
tells us, great attention has been paid 
to points of order, and the rules for 
the trying of bishops and ministers. 
This would lead us to conclude that 
eicher these canons had been very 
imperfect, or that there are many and 
difficult cases of delinquency. We 
incline to think, however, that there 
are not many bad ministers, but that 
the wish to make laws and to speak 
on them is the parent of all these 
emendations of their code. Very few 
of the resolutions referred to the 
committee on canons have seen the 
light, but are consigned to that 
“tomb of the Capulets ” of which the 
Church Fournal speaks. 

The different dioceses in the State 
of New York have been desirous of 
having a “ federate council” of their 
own, and some action was taken on 
this subject. Not much satisfaction 
has been derived from this, because 
the journal most interested is acutely 
grieved. “It issad,” it says, “ to think 
that what is called the mind of the 
church is not yet ready for the Prv- 
vincial System, or even a cowt of 
appeals. The federate council of 
New York is granted sufficient power 
to keep it from dying of atrophy or 
inanition, but we fear it will prove 
only a sickly sort of existence after 
all.” The particular benefit of the 
provincial system in the Episcopa- 
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han hierarchy we do not see; but 
this is none of our business. Our 
sympathies are with those who want 
it, and are unable to get it. 

A joint committee of bishops and 
ministers has been appointed or con- 
tinued on religious reform in Italy. 

As far as we can learn, the labor 
of this committee will be very ardu- 
ous. They are to watch for Catho- 
lics and infidels in Italy who turn 
Episcopalians. There are not many 
of these converts, but for this very 
reason they will be all the more diffi- 
cult to find and provide for. 

We would humbly suggest that a 
branch of their branch of the one 
church be established there, with a 
bishop whose travellmg expenses 
should be prepaid, no matter what 
the cost may be. A committee in 
the United States can hardly be ade- 
quate to this critical work, for if there 
is no Episcopalian minister at hand 
when a man or woman is at the 
point of convertmg, he or she may 
be gathered in by a sect of Protest- 
ants who have no bishops. We 
should also have recommended that 
this committee have power to act in 
Bavaria, especially as there is no time 
to lose. Still, as our advice may not 
be understood, we do not press the 
subject. Old Dr. Déllinger has va- 
lid orders, and so has poor Father 
Hyacinthe, and might possibly be 
saved for the cause of Episcopacy. 

Another thing which moves us 
very much is the magnitude of the 
work again thrown on the committee 
who are to seek for union with the 
Eastern heretical churches. So little 
has heen accomplished beyond an 
exchange of courtesies that we fear 
the means are not adequate to the 
end. 

Anglicans. have already signified 
their willingness to throw the “ Filio- 
que” out of the creed, and to give 
up thus the doctrine of the Trinity, 
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but this does tot seem to bring th- 
two or four bodies any nearer toge. 
ther. The Eastern churches still cal] 
the Anglicans heretical, and say they 
have no orders, while in all humility 
they prostrate themselves before the 
walls of Constantinople or St. Peters- 
burg, and ask for the smallest smile 
of recognition. We do not think the 
committee have done their duty, and, 
as the prophet urged the priests of 
Baal, we beg them to persevere. 
These venerable patriarchs may pos- 
sibly be asleep, or absent on a jour- 
ney. If they would ordain one of 
the Episcopal ministers, he would 
certainly be a priest, and perhaps the 
American Branch might be ordered 
to adopt the Russian Pontifical. It 
is very like the Roman, but then it 
could be translated into English. The 
same doctrines are more palatable 
in Russian or in Greek than they are 
in Latin, and the Eastern is a “ Holy 
Orthodox Church,” while the Roman 
Catholic Church is schismatical and 
in great error. The Holy Orthodox 
Church, having anathematized the 
Thirty-nine Articles, has touched ra- 
ther severely the Anglican pretensions, 
but our good friends here are able to 
bear more than this without being 
discouraged. Before these words 
reach the public, we trust the Epis- 
copal Committee will have had the 
opportunity to wait upon the Grand 
Duke Alexis and offer him Trinity 
Church for his cathedral during his 
stay in New York. A dranch that 
has been cut off from the parent 
trunk can be carried even some dis- 
tance to shade a sprout that comes 
out of the ground of its own responsi- 
bility and from its own little root. 
“ How good and pleasant a thing it 
is to see brethren dwelling together 
in unity!” 

At the next convention, we hope 
to hear something of the effect of the 
regular resolutions which have been 
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ssed the last fifty years, and to 
hear if the old drench will at last re- 
cognize the new branch planted by 
Henry VIII. and his daughter Eliza- 
beth, and watered by Luther and 
Calvin and their friends. A small 
casket containing the ashes of Cyril 
Lucar might be carried in procession 
on this grand occasion, still in the 
future, with a tablet bearing in bold 
relief the canons of the Synod of 
Bethlehem. 

We pass to another of the doings 
of the convention, which has our 
unqualified approbation, accompanied 
only with the fear that the project 
may not be successful, 

We refer to “the revival of the 
Scriptural diaconate of women,” as the 
bishops call it in their pastoral. 

The Scripture here alluded to is 
probably the ninth to thirteenth verses 
of the fifth chapter of the First Epis- 
tle of St. Paul to Timothy : 


“Let a widow be chosen, not under 
threescore years of age, who hath been 
the wife of oe husband ; having a testi- 
mony of her good works, if she have 
educated children, if she have exer- 
cised hospitality, if she have washed the 
saints’ feet, if she have ministered to them 
that suffer tribulation, if she have dili- 
gently followed every good work. But 
the younger widows shun, for when they 
have grown wanton in Christ, they will 
marry, having damnation because they 
have made void their first faith. And 
withal being idle, they learn to go about 
from house to house, not only idle, but 
tattlers also, and inquisitive, speaking 
things which they ought not.” 


The bishops do not say whether 
they propose to carry out these rules 
of St. Paul literally, but they seem 
to “feel an earnest desire that pru- 
dence and good sense may preside 
over every effort.” The committee, 
whose report was substantially ac- 
cepted, do not fix any rules as to the 
age of the postulants, nor do they 
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utter one word about widows. They 
use the term “ sisterhoods ” in con- 
nection with remarks upon “the 
Phoebes and Priscillas of apostolic 
times,” while without explanation 
they condemn “the false and perni- 
cious system of the Church of Rome.” 
(A rose under any other name will 
not smell so sweet.) These sister- 
hoods are to be established every- 
where in hospitals and benevolent 
homes, and a central house or train- 
ing school is recommended to fit the 
candidate for the various works of 
mercy. ‘These sisters are to be with- 
out vows, and so free to come and go, 
leave their various convents, and mar- 
ry whenever they please. 

The rule of obedience depends 
upon their own consent, and so they 
are their own masters, even when they 
live in community. We confess a 
great anxiety to see this system thor- 
oughly tried, and to know, in the 
course of a few years, how many will 
remain and die in their conventual 
habit. Even if it fail, it is a step in 
the right direction, and we are glad 
the committee did not rigidly adopt 
the rules of St. Paul. For if they 
were restricted to widows over six- 
ty years of age, they might not find 
many subjects, and in this climate 
the deaconesses might be incapable 
of much work. 

The action of the convention in re- 
gard to vitualism is so remarkable that 
we hardly know how to describe it. 

The bishops in their pastoral have 
something to say on it, which we 
shall notice afterward. They, how- 
ever, are only one-third of the con- 
vention, and cannot of themselves 
pass any laws which shall have bind- 
ing force. It seems that, three years 
ago, when the matter was discussed, 
a committee was appointed to exam- 
ine the subject, and report a canon 
or canons to be enacted which might 
produce uniformity. This commit- 
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tee reported very plainly, and gave 
an opinion which can be understood. 
They recommended a canon which 
should forbid all the peculiar actions 
of the ritualists, such as “the use 
of incense, the placing or retaining a 
crucifix in any part of the church, 
the use of lights about the holy ta- 
ble, the elevation, of the e/ements in 
holy communion for the purpose of 
adoration, the mixing of water with 
the wine, the washing of the priest’s 
hands, the ablution of the vessels, 
the celebration of holy communion 
when there is no one to receive, and 
using any prayers or services not 
contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” This recommendation was 
referred to a joint committee, who, 
not being able to agree perfectly, 
brought forth as the result of their 
labors the draft of a law which 
makes the rule of ritual the Prayer- 
Book and “ the canons of the Church 
of England in use in the American 
Provinces before 1789, and not sub- 
sequently superseded, altered, or re- 
pealed.” Then, as few seemed to 
xnow about these canons, it was de- 
termined to appoint a new commit- 
tee to find out about them, and in- 
form the next General Convention, 
In the meantime, all mixed ques- 
tions were to be settled by the bishops 
in their various dioceses, should it 
please them to interfere, or should 
any brother be offended by excess or 
defect of ritual. The evident result 
of all this legislation was to leave the 
whole matter just where it was be- 
fore. This canon did not, however, 
seem to please. Some of the mem- 
bers wished to know what these 
“customs before 1789” were, before 
they could intelligently act, and on 
a division of the house the project 
was lost. Substitutes a little more 
‘lecisive were offered, and they did 
not meet with favor. The bishops, 
anxious as it would seem to have 
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some action taken on the subject, 
sent down to the deputies the follow. 
ing resolution, which they had pass- 
ed, and for which they asked the con- 
currence of their brethren : 


“ Resolved (the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies concurring), That the fol. 
lowing canon be adopted and enacted, 
to be entitled Canon 

“ The elevation of the elements in the 
holy communion in such manner as to 
expose them to the view of the people as 
objects toward which adoration is to be 
made, in or after the prayer of consecra- 
tion, or in the act of administering them, 
or in carrying them to or from the com. 
municants, and any gesture, posture, or 
act implying such adoration, and any 
ceremony not prescribed as part of the 
order of the administration of the Lord's 
Supper or holy communion in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and the celebration 
or reception of the holy communion by 
any bishop or priest when no person re- 
ceives with him; likewise, the use, at 
any administration of the holy commu- 
nion, of any hymns, prayers, collects, 
epistles, or gospels other than those 
appointed in the authorized formularies 
of the church or under § 14 of canon 13, 
title 1, of the Digest, are hereby forbid- 
den.” 





This resolution was put to vote, 
and lost by a small majority on the 
clerical vote. The following propo- 
sition was then offered and adopted 
unanimously, which, so far as we 
know, was the end of the matter in 
the convention : 

“ Resolved, That this convention hereby 
expresses its decided condemnation of 
all ceremonies, observances, and practi- 
ces which are fitted to express a doctrine 
foreign to that set forth in the authorized 
standards of this church.” 


A slight review of this remarkable 
action on the subject of ritual will 
show that the bishops were anxious 
to pass a law against the practices 
peculiar to the few good people who 
are called ritualists, but that they 


were outvoted by the clerical depu- 
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ties, and that nothing has been done 
which will have any weight. For 
who knows what the doctrine set 
forth in the authorized standards of 
the Episcopal Church is? And who 
will determine when ceremonies con- 
travene the doctrine about which no 
oneis certain? ‘The Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles speak plainly enough when they 
tell us that “the sacrament of the 
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and do as they have done, interpret- 
ing the standards to suit themselves, 
and, above all, taking advantage of 
that blessed Use of Sarum which has 
been to them a source of so great 
consolation. 

Appropriately of all this, we give 
an extract from the Church Weekly, 
regulating the order of service for 
the third week of November. 


KALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 





NOVEMBER, 


Day of Month. 


Altar Color. 


Concordance. 
Observance. 





24th after Trinity, 
[S. Edmund, K. M.,. 
(8. Cecilia, V.M., . 


a | Day of Week. 


DAweH-24 
yo g 


[S. Katharine, V. M., 











[S. Clement, Bp. Rome, M., .| .. 


Sunday next before Apvent,t -. | Feast. 





Cc* 








& 


.| C* 








| 





* Except in American Church. 


Lord's Supper was not by Christ’s 
ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshipped,” and that 
“the sacrifices of Masses were blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits.” Yet we are told that these words 
do not mean anything which could 
forbid the elevation and adoration 
of the Holy Eucharist, or the private 
celebration of the sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

We are moreover informed that 
these articles are of no authority, al- 
though confessedly they are the only 
creed which the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church possesses. So, when men 
can thus seriously argue, and quietly 
look each other in the face, we de- 
spair of finding any words which 
cannot be misinterpreted. So, as they 
say, with thanks to God for his great 
mercy, our ritual friends will go on, 

VOL, XIV.—33 


+ Give notice of S. Andrew's Day. 


It must be observed that “ Calen- 
dar” is spelt with a K, which is more 
ancient, and that the “ authorized 
standards” of the Episcopal Rite 
have nothing about S. Edmund, S. 
Cecilia, S. Clement, nor S. Catharine 
(spelt with a K). The “altar color” 
is also very useful, especially as they 
give at the last column the Roman 
Rite. A friend of ours told us of a 
very solemn matriage which he wit- 
nessed in Trinity Church the other 
day. The Rev. Dr. Dix was the cele- 
brant (as he thought), with a deacon 
and subdeacon, all beautifully vested, 
and the candidates were a young 
priest and a young lady, who in this 
most impressive manner was to be- 
come his wife. Oh! what will the 
Greeks say to this? We fear they 
will be scandalized, and that even the 
giving up of the “ Filioaue” will not 
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prevent them from staring with eyes 
wide open. The priest said the nup- 
tial mass, and the other priest and his 
wife received the holy communion and 
the sacrament of matrimony. How 
does this compare with the services 
before 1789 ? 

We cannot, however, pass over the 
action and language of the bishops in 
this matter. We suppose our Angli- 
can friends will admit that neither 
priests nor laymen are by any rule 
of ecclesiastical antiquity allowed to 
judge in council on points of faith. 
This has generally been left to the 
episcopate, to which, in union with 
its head, Christ committed the gov- 
ernment of his church. Now, for the 
advanced High Churchmen it is a sad 
fact that the bishops of their church 
have unqualifiedly condemned them, 
They have done this, first in the can- 
on which they passed and sent down 
to the House of Deputies, and, second- 
ly, in the language of their pastoral, 
which is the accurate expression of 
their doctrine. We know that their 
words can be explained away, but we 
respectfully submit that this time the 
attempt to do so will be dishonesty. 
If these reverend fathers in God can 
speak at all, then they have spoken. 
We give their words, and pray they 
may fall upon the open ears of their 
children who bow down before them 
as “ apostles”: “ The doctrine which 
chiefly attempts to express itself by 
ritual, in questionable and dangerous 
ways, is connected with the Holy Eu- 
charist. That doctrine is emphatically 
a novelty in theology. What is known 
as eucharistical adoration is un- 
doubtedly inculcated and encour- 
aged by that ritual of posture /aéely 
introduced among us, which finds no 
warrant in our ‘ Office for the Admi- 
nistration of Holy Communion.’” 
They then go on to say that whatever 
presence of Christ there may be is 
such as does not allow him to be there 
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worshipped, and that to adore the 
elements is “an awful error.” We 
give an extract from a writer in one 
of our New York journals, who seems, 
up to this time, to be honest in his 
understanding of his spiritual fathers: 


“*3. There are bishops and—bish 
ops; there are doctors and—doctors. 
Here is the Bishop of Arizona, for jp. 
Stance, who says that ‘that doctrine 
(eucharistic adoration) is a novelty in 
theology. But there is St. Ambrose. 
whilom Bishop of Milan, who says, ‘ We 
adore the flesh of Christ in the myster- 
ies.’ Here is the Bishop of Central New 
York, who declares that ‘the doctrine 
and the practice which it implies are most 
certainly unauthorized by Holy Scripture, 
and entirely aside from the purposes for 
which the holy sacrament was instituted,’ 
But there is St. Gregory of Nazianzum, 
not recently, indeed, but most truly Bish- 
op of Constantinople, who used this ex. 
pression, ‘Calling upon him who is 
worshipped upon the altar.’ Here is the 
Bishop of Delaware, who unites with the 
Bishop of Connecticut in saying that 
‘the doctrine and the practice which it 
implies are most dangerous in their ten 
dencies.’ But there is the poor Bishop o! 
Hippo, Augustine by name, who, unfor 
tunately for his reputation, committed 
himself to the declaration that ‘no one 
eateth that flesh till he have first adored.’ 
And how many other bishops, great and 
small, there are who have acted upon that 
dictum of the misguided African, God 
only knows!” 

His appeal is from bishop to bish- 
op, and from doctor to doctor, ac- 
cording to his own private judgment. 
We are pained more than we can ex- 
press at the malicious quibbles which 
distort words so emphatically plain. 
We submit that, if Jesus Christ 
present in the Eucharist, he must be 
adored by all but infidels; and, sec- 
ondly, that, if the bread is his body, 
as he said it was, it cannot at the 
same time be bread, since two sub- 
stances cannot coexist in the same 
space. All changes of words upon 
the terms “ spiritual and corporal ” 
are only the unfortunate sophistries 0! 
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a deceiver or of the deceived. If our 
ritualistic brethren have any doubt 
as to the meaning of the bishops, let 
them go and ask Dr. Smith, or Drs. 
Lee and Coxe, Potter and Mcllvaine. 
They will give a clear reply, we do 
believe. 

We approach another and most im- 
portant act of the Council of Episco- 
pal bishops which will certainly ren- 
der this convention memorable for all 
time. They have, in the most solemn 
manner, given their definition of the 
term “regeneration ” which is used in 
the oflicesof their church. The Twen- 
ty-seventh of the Thirty-nine Articles 
was probably framed to suit different 
opinions among the followers of the 
Reformation of Luther. There bap- 
tism is called “a sign of regeneration,” 
though it is not declared to be the 
instrument of regeneration, and may 
be only a mere sign without the sub- 
stance. But the Office for Baptism in 
the Prayer-Book is in no way equivo- 
cal, There it is distinctly taught 
that the child baptized is regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit. According to all 
the received acceptation of words 
and the doctrine of formularies from 
which this office was derived, regen- 
eration means the new birth by which 
through divine mercy the child, natur- 
ally born of Adam, is supernaturally 
born again ef water and the Holy 
Ghost, receives the new life of grace, 
and becomes really the child of God. 
Such are our Lord’s words to Nico- 
demus, wherein he instructs him con- 
cerning baptism: “That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” 

Ever since the formation of the 
Episcopal Church the great majority 
of her members have found the words 
retained in the baptismal service 
onerousand out of place. For they do 
not believe in any such doctrine, since 
they have adopted the heretical no- 
tions of Calvin and Luther concern- 
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ing the new birth. Only a few High 
Churchmen have ever held to hap- 
tismal regeneration, yet they have had 
the language of the Prayer-Book to 
sustain them in controversy. One of 
the best and most learned of the 
Episcopalian ministers, for many years 
professor in the General Theological 
Seminary, taught that “ regeneration” 
in the baptismal service, by a special 
use of terms, meant only a “ change 
of state,” and that the doctrine that 
baptism was the new birth was utterly 
untenable in the Episcopal Church, 
and contrary to the whole spirit of its 
creed. The united voice of the bish- 
ops now comes to declare the same 
opinion, and to make of the regenera- 
tion taught in their offices only such 
an external change by which the 
child is promised unto God, and, 
without any interior operation, is 
adopted into the visible fold of Christ. 
We give the language of this most 
remarkable definition : 


DECLARATION OF THE BISHOPS IN COUN- 
CIL, OCTOBER IT, 1871. 

“We, the subscribers, Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, being asked, in order to the quiet- 
ing of the consciences of sundry members, 
of the said church, to declare our can- 
victions as to the meaning of the word 
‘regenerate’ in the ‘Offices for the 
Ministration of Baptism for Infants,’ de 
declare that in our opinion the word ‘re- 
generate’ is not there so used as to de- 
termine that a moral change in the subject 
of baptism is wrought in the sacrament.” 


To this declaration are appended 
the signatures of forty-eight bishops, 
all but two, we believe, of the whole of 
their hierirchy. Now we were some- 
what prepared for attempts to wrest 
the meaning of these very plain words, 
but not for the flagrant dishonesty of 
some of the High Church journals. 
Let us call things by theirright names, 
and speak the truth, if need be, in all 
sadness. We were not prepared to 
hear that “the bishops were not asked 
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nor did they profess to say what re- 
generation means”; that in saying 
what it was not, they aimed to 
give no explanation whatever of the 
word. We give two short extracts, 
one from the Churchman, and the 
other from the Church Weekly, which 
for candor and sincerity certainly de- 
serve the first premium : 


“ The object aimed at was ‘ the quieting 
of the consciences of sundry members of 
the church.’ It was not to give an ex- 
haustive definition of the word. Certain 
persons claimed that the term might be 
interpreted to signify a moral change in 
the subject of baptism. They knew that 
many would so understand it. And so 
the bishops, being asked, stated what no 
sound churchman ever denied, and no 
well-read theologian and_ respectable 
student of the meaning of language ever 
denied, namely, ‘ that the word is not so 
used’ in that connection. The thing 
asked for was granted. The object aimed 
at was accomplished, and those who re- 
presented the unquiet consciences have 
acknowledged their grateful apprecia- 
tion. 

“We can illustrate this point by a sin- 
gle example. Some readers of the Bible 
may think that, whenever the word ‘ day’ 
occurs in the first chapters of Genesis, it 
must mean a period of twenty-four hours. 
Common people have come to understand 
itin that sense. Now, suppose that the 
question has been raised in some Baptist 
or Congregational ‘ Sabbath-school.’ The 
teachers think a declaration from their 
pastor or bishop—if they please to call 
him so—to the effect that the word does 
not of necessity imply a period of time 
limited to twice twelve hours, would 
quiet the consciences of some of their 
pupils who have studied geology. Sup- 
pose the thing asked for is granted: are 
we, therefore, to conclude that the pastor 
has pretended to give a definition of the 
word ‘day, and to state exactly ‘ what it 
does mean’? Shall we speak of him as 
having ‘ grappled with’ the creation ques- 
tion, and yet ‘failed to tell a waiting’ 
Sabbath-school what the exact time indi- 
cated by that word ‘day’ was—whether 
ten thousand years, as some believe, or, 
as others think, ten million?” 

“ Alas! the House of Bishops have put 
forth a definition which is #0 definition ! 
They pretend to define, and yet they do 
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not define! There is notachurchman, how. 
ever ignorant of theology, who does not 
laugh in his sleeve at this pseudo-definj. 
tion, which will have the effect, however, 
of making manifest either the ignorance 
or the insincerity of ‘ Evangelicals, pro- 
vided that they remain in the church, 
For, if the latter remain therein after this, 
it must be either because they cannot tel| 
a definition from an evasion of a question, 
or because they are in search of some 
excuse for not carrying out those boister. 
ous threats with which they have been 
for some time past making both day 
and night hideous to all peaceful church. 
men,” 

The respect here shown to these 
right reverend fathers in God js 
nearly as great as their honesty. 
Now, we insist that the new birth of 
water and the Holy Ghost implies a 
moral change of the most important 
kind, and that even the forgiveness 
of original sin cannot take place 
without such a change. We will 
take the words of the Episcopal 
Catechism, and leave it to any just 
mind if regeneration determines a 
moral change. ‘There we are taught 
that the inward grace, inseparable 
from baptism, else it is no sacrament, 
is “a death unto sin and a new birth 
unto righteousness; for, being by 
nature born in sin, and the children 
of wrath, we are hereby made the 
children of grace.” To be made the 
child of grace surely requires a moral 
change, which the bishops deny. 
They will, therefore, have to put out 
a new catechism or a new diction- 
ary. As for the quibbles upon the 
sense of the word “ determine,” as 
if the venerable prelates meant to 
sport with the common sense of their 
constituents, they are too paltry to 
deserve the notice of any respectable 
man. The plain fact is beyond dis- 
pute, that the supreme authority of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has 
formally denied the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration, which is con- 
tained in the Catechism and Office for 
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Baptism. In this they have only 
spoken the real feeling and belief of 
the great majority of their religious 
communion since the time of its for- 
nation. Of this wonderful declara- 
tion, they say in their pastoral that 
“they have, with an extraordinary 
ynanimity, set forth a definition 
touching their offices for the baptism 
of infants.” The declaration, they 
inform us, “* was made in the loving 
hope that many consciences might 
thus be for ever freed from false im- 
pressions concerning the teaching of 
the church, as respects spiritual reli- 
gion and personal piety.” 

We have no right to expect any 
accurate use of terms in the language 
of those who, according to the testi- 
mony of many of their children, know 
nothing of canon law or theology ; 
yet here we have a plain statement 
which admits of but one interpreta- 
tion. The bishops at the next con- 
vention may retract it or deny it, 
and individuals among them may 
gravely say that they do not receive 
a doctrinal definition which they 
signed. Stranger things have hap- 
pened. The two who did not sign it 
are, we are told, High Churchmen of 
the old, dry school, while the hope- 
ful abettors of ritualism have gone 
down under this cloud, from whose 
darkness they can never clear them- 
selves before an honest public. 

We pass on to notice the further 
action of the reverend prelates in 
council, since to us ecclesiastics they 
are the only part of the convention 
who are properly judges in doctrine 
or discipline. Having denied re- 
generation in holy baptism, and the 
real presence of Christ in the Euchar- 
ist, they have, with like unanimity, 
attacked and forbidden, as far as 
they may, private confession. Some- 
times, they inform us, a soul is so 
burdened with its sinfulness as to de- 
sire “an authoritative assurance of 
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forgiveness.” This, however, in their 
view, is by no means necessary, nor 
is it “the duty of Christians, or es- 
sential to any high attainments in 
the religious life.” “ Pardon,” ac- 
cording to them, is granted to any 
child of God, on his repentance, ac- 
companied by prayer, and reliance 
upon the promises of Christ, as well 
as on the use of the means of grace.” 
What means of grace are here in- 
tended does not appear. To make 
confession, therefore, “a thing cus- 
tomary, not exceptional, enforced, 
not free, is to rob Christ’s provision 
(what provision ?) of its mercy, and 
to change it into an engine of oppres- 
sion and a source of corruption. His- 
tory demonstrates this, and the expe- 
rience of families, and even of nations, 
shows that the worst practical evils 
are inseparable from this great abuse. 
To pervert the godly counsel and 
advice which may quiet a disturbed 
conscience into the arbitrary direction 
which supplants the conscience, is to 
do away with that sense of moral 
responsibility under which every man 
shall give account of himself to 
God.” 

This is not the place to point out 
the gross ignorance and prejudice of 
the Episcopal bishops. They speak 
of what they know nothing, having 
never confessed their own sins, nor 
felt the need of any “authoritative 
assurance of pardon.” To assert 
a wholesale slander of one of 
the most sacred institutions of 
Christ, hallowed by the practice of 
three-fourths of all who call them- 
selves Christians, which is really the 
great source of the little purity left in 
the world, is a feaiful crime before 
heaven. We acquit them, therefore, 
in charity, of the intention to slan- 
der, and hold them culpably ignorant. 
All this is, however, beyond the 
scope of our present purpose. We 
have only to say that they have for- 
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bidden, as far as their words go, the 
ordinary practice of confession, and 
that they deprecate it as “an engine 
of oppression and a source of corrup- 
tion.” It remains now to be seen 
whether these counsels of the chief 
pastors of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church are to be followed by their 
children who think them to be suc- 
cessors of the apostles and fathers 
in God. Will the Right Rev. Dr. 
Potter, who once published, as we 
have been informed, a manual for 
the examination of conscience, to 
whom a prayer-book, with directions 
for confession, has been publicly 
dedicated, now interfere and put a 
stop to this great abuse? Will the 
handful of ritual priests in this city 
cease to sit in their pews or their 
libraries to hear and absolve peni- 
tents? To speak our honest opin- 
ion, the words of the bishops will 
have no influence whatever, and 
things will go on precisely as they 
did before. We only venture to 
wish, for the sake of propriety, that 
confessionals might be erected in all 
these churches, where at least the 
female’ penitents might be heard. 
We assure our friends that this ad- 
vice comes from a good heart. If 
they cannot hear confessions in pub- 
lic, they would do well for themselves 
not to hear them at all. 

The most reverend prelates go on 
to condemn “the tendency towards 
saint-worship, and especially its cul- 
mination in the worship of the Bless- 
ed Virgin.” “The bare suggestion 
that the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary, or of any other saint, is in any 
way to be sought in our approaches 
to the throne of grace, is an indignity 
to the one only Mediator and In- 
tercessor which we, his afostolic wit- 
nesses, cannot too strongly nor dis- 
tinctly forbid in his holy and all-suf- 
ficient name.” Is this language plain 
enough for our ritualistic friends ? 
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Do they think these words equivo- 
cal? They as apostles have forbid. 
den any one to seek the prayers of 
the Mother of God or of any other 
saint. To do so is to offer indignity 
to Christ, according to their theology. 
On the same principle, Episcopalians 
must not ask the prayers of each 
other, unless they wish to insult the 
one Intercessor. The reason why the 
saints cannot intercede for us is that 
Jesus Christ alone may do it. We can. 
not, therefore, suppose that living men 
or women are in a different position in 
this respect from their departed breth- 
ren, especially from the great heroes 
of Christianity. We really blush at 
the stupidity of men who call them. 
selves teachers and wear episcopal 
robes, but it is not our business to 
criticise their directions to their flock. 
We simply put before the world what 
they have so plainly said. All invo- 
cation of any one but Christ is to be 
stopped within their communion by 
their solemn decree, if, indeed, it was 
ever practised. 

From this restriction of prayer, they 
pass on to condemn the devotional 
books which “have been insidiously 
multiplied of late years in England 
and America, and are alien in their 
character to the whole spirit of the 
Liturgy.” We presume they here 
refer to the translations of Catholic 
books of devotion which have become 
for some time past the pious nourish- 
ment of all the advanced Episcopa- 
lians. We have seen many of these 
works ourselves, and have even seen 
the Book of Common Prayer bound 
up with parts of the Missal, and pre- 
parations for communion and confes- 
sion taken from well-known Catholic 
authors. This, to say the least, is an 
acknowledgment that their own 
church does not feed their souls, and 
that they seek a life it can neither 
give nor support. This alone ought 
to be sufficient to send them «here 
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they can find a geligious system ac- 
cording with their wants, » Certainly 
they can do as they like in the mat- 
ter. They can put on all our vest- 
ments, and their bishops may wear 
rings and crosses, and bear mitres 
and crosiers, and they may cross 
themselves with the left hand, and 
bow down before an altar which is 
only wood or stone. They may call 
themselves the only Catholics in the 
world, and out-herod Herod himself, 
and quietly put us Romanists in the 
shade. But we think the bishops are 
right to tell them that all this is in- 
consistent with Episcopalianism, and 
that they ought to be either one thing 
or the other. A man has a right de- 
fore the law to play the Harlequin ; 
but has he a moral right to do so ? 
Is it an honest or fair thing to remain 
in a church and use devotions and 
teach doctrines which it condemns ? 
Much is said of “ that liberty where- 
with Christ has made us free.” But 
can that be a liberty to contradict 
ourselves, to profess to be what we 
are not, and to carry private judg- 
ment to absurdity ? We are forced in 
reason to commend the advice of the 
bishops, and to say with them to our 
good friends, “* Gentlemen and ladies, 
if you wish to use Catholic books, be 
kind enough to go where they be- 
long. Please do not attempt to 
foist upon our people a spirituality 
which is foreign to our Protestant 
communion.” From our past know- 
ledge, however, we do not believe 
that the counsel of the reverend fa- 
thers will produce much effect. We 
shall still as ever have Catholic books 
of devotion luxuriously bound (the 
binding goes a great ways), “and 
adapted to the use of the American 
Church.” For our own part, we hope 
that this will be the case, since the 
recitation of our prayers, and the 
reading of the masters of the spiritual 


life, may do much to lead souls to the 
one true faith. 

3. A few remarks will now suffice 
to show the position in which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has 
placed herself by the action of this 
convention. If we regard the whole 
body, including the laymen as well 
as the clerical deputies, we can see 
how true to its birthmarks has been 
the legislation of a communion which 
glories in the non-committal charac- 
ter of its creed and profession. Two 
or three parties, with views diametri- 
cally opposite, are thus kept together, 
and in the diversity of opinions is the 
safety of the whole. When the Epis- 
copal Church begins to have any- 
thing like a faith, then will it fall to 
pieces, and new sects will arise of its 
component parts. How long it will 
go on holding together High Church 
and Low Church, Broad Church and 
no church at all, we do not know. 
But this we think, its Protestant cha- 
racter is now well established to all 
mankind. Not one single link which 
could bind it to the doctrine or prac- 
tice of the past has been left. If it 
will not baptize itself with the names 
of Luther, Calvin, or Zwingle, it can 
boast of no father or mother. In the 
words of its Bishop Lee, if it is not a 
Protestant church, it disowns its birth, 
and has no right to be called a 
church. Through the most solemn 
action of its supreme authority it has 
denied the real presence of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist, the regeneration 
of children in baptism, the interces- 
sion of the saints, and the practice 
of confession. As for the ritualists, 
they have been handled without 
mercy, and their whole system of 
faith and worship summarily con- 
demned. It will be of little avail to 
them to say that the bishops only 
have pronounced a decision, and that 
the division of the clerical and /ay 
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vote in four or five dioceses saved them 
from a prohibitory canon of the whole 
convention. Are the presbyters and 
lay deputies the successors of the 
apostles, whom the Lord instituted to 
govern the church of God? Who 
made the sheep of the flock the 
judges in ecclesiastical causes ? 

We have no heart to believe that 
the condemnation of the bishops will 
do any good with the majority of 
them. A few earnest souls will come, 
one by one, into the true fold of the 
Good Shepherd, where a man has to 
receive and obey Christ, and not make 
a religion for himself. Yet we fear, 
and with sadness we say it, that no 
power whatever could open the eyes 
of many. If their church should 
deny the Holy Trinity or the incar- 
nation of God the Son, they would 
explain away the denial. Blow after 
blow with a rough hand has been 
egiven to these so-called Catholics 
within the past few years. Many are 
‘not shaken, but in spite of all the 
decisions of their councils and the 
admonition of their pastors, they go 
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on insisting on vanity, erecting an 
idol which their own hands haye 
made, and blindly falling down to 
worship it. Who shall reason with 
men who have histories and even 
grammars and dictionaries of their 
own? Who but God in his infinite 
mercy can roll away the darkness of 
hearts which walk in a vain shadow 
and disquiet themselves for naught, 
calling evil good and good evil? 
Here logic is wasted, and the past, 
with its lessons, ignored, as if the 
Word made flesh had never been on 
earth, nor quickened with divine 
grace our fallen humanity. Fellow- 
Catholics, let us to prayer, that such 
souls may not die eternally out of 
their Father’s house, strangers to the 
Bread of Life. In their great need, 
the pitying heart of Jesus crucified 
will hear, and scales shall fall from 
many eyes. Oh! how sad to travel 
long and far in this weary life, and 
then only to see from a distance the 
promised land, but never to rest in 
the tabernacles of the God of 
Jacob. 





CHATEAU 
A CHRISTMAS STORY OF 
I. 


A PROUD man was the Baron 
Regnier. In the old days of Charle- 
magne, the Chateau Regnier had 
risen, a modest mansion on the 
pleasant banks of the Garonne. That 
great monarch died; his empire fell 
to pieces; the lords became each 
ene an independent sovereign in his 
own castle, making perpetual war on 
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each other, and electing kings who 
could enforce neither respect nor 
obedience. Then the Chateau Reg- 
nier was enlarged and fortified, its 
retainers and vassals became numer- 
ous, and, as was the method of grow- 
ing rich in those times, large parties 
of horsemen would sally from its 
gates, as suited their pleasure or ne- 
cessities, to plunder neighboring lords 
or defenceless travellers. 
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The Barons Regnier were brave 
men; never was there a brilliant or 
dangerous expedition wherein some 
scion of the house did not distin- 
guish himself. When the first preach- 
ing of the Crusades stirred the soul 
of Europe, there was bustle of pre- 
paration and burnishing of weapons 
at the chateau; even in the motley 
company of Peter the Hermit went 
one of the younger sons of the fami- 
ly, who did his part of plundering in 
Hungary and Dalmatia, and perish- 
ed on the shores of the Bosphorus ; 
and in the more orderly expedition 
that followed, the reigning baron 
himself led a brave array under 
the banner of Raymond of Tou- 
louse. 

The return of the crusaders 
brought more refined tastes into 
France, though not more peaceable 
manners. The Chateau Regnier was 
enriched and beautified ; troubadours 
gathered there ; feasts were continu- 
ally spread; still plunder and anar- 
chy were the order of the day till 
the reign of Louis le Gros. That 
energetic king devoted his life to 
establishing law and order in France. 
Then the house of Regnier, having 
plundered all that it conveniently 
could, took part with the king to 
prevent all further plundering, so it 
grew strong in its possessions. 

With such a line of ancestry to 
look back on, no wonder that the 
Baron Regnier was proud. He him- 
self in his youth had shared in the 
disasters of a crusade. After his 
return home, he had married a beau- 
tiful wife, whom he tenderly loved ; 
but his happiness had been of short 
duration ; in three years after their 
union she died, leaving him an image 
of herself—a frail and lovely little 
being, the last flower on the rugged 
stem of that great house. 

A lovely land is the south of 
France. Two thousand years ago 
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the old geographer of Pontus* called 
it the Beautiful, and its soft /angue 
@’or is the very language of love. 
It was on the shores of the Garonne, 
in the twelfth century, that the trou- 
badours sang their sweetest songs. 
Among them was found Pierre Ro- 
giers, who wearied once of the clois- 
ter, and so wandered out into the 
world—to the court of the beautiful 
Ermengarde of Narbonne, to the 
palaces of Aragon, at last to the 
shores of the Garonne, and, finding 
everywhere only vanity of vanities, 
once more entered the gates of the 
monastery and lay down to die. 

Here, too, lived Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, who loved and celebrated in 
his songs more than one royal prin- 
cess. Here he dwelt in courtly 
splendor, till he too grew weary of 
all things earthly, and yearned for 
the quiet of the cloister, and, wrap- 
ping the monk’s robe around him, 
he too died in peace. 

No wonder if Clemence Regnier, 
growing up a beautiful girl in the 
midst of these influences, should 
yield her soul to the soft promptings 
of affection. She was the favorite 
companion of her father; no wish of 
hers was ungratified ; her sweetness 
of temper endeared her to all around 
her. She was sought in marriage by 
many rich nobles of Toulouse ; she 
refused them all, and gave her pre- 
ference to the younger son of a 
neighboring baron—a penniless and 
landless knight. 

When the old baron first discover- 
ed their mutual attachment, he was 
at first incredulols, then amazed, 
then angry. He persistently and 
peremptorily refused his consent. 
The De Regniers had for so long 
married, as they had done everything 
else, only to augment their power 
and wealth, that a marriage where 


* Kady d xal % tév Atbox'av.— Strabo. 
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love and happiness only were consi- 
dered, was an absurd idea to the 
baron. 

“ This comes of all these songleurs 
and their trashy songs!” he exclaim- 
ed; “they have got nothing to do 
but wander about the world and 
turn girls’ and boys’ heads with their 
songs. I'll have no more of them 
here !” 

So the baron turned all poets and 
musicians out of his chateau, but he 
could not turn love and romance 
out; the young heart of Clemence 
was their impregnable citadel, and 
there they held their ground against 
all the baron’s assaults. 

Four years went by; Clemence 
was pining away with grief, for she 
loved her father and she loved her 
lover; at last, her love for the latter 
prevailed, and, trusting to win the 
old baron’s forgiveness afterwards, 
Clemence fled from the chateau with 
the young Count de Regnault. 

Baron de Regnier was a man who, 
when moderately irritated, gave vent 
to his wrath in angry words, but 
when deeply wounded he was silent ; 
and here both his pride and _ his 
affection had been wounded most 
deeply. 

He signified to the guests at the 
castle that they might depart; he 
closed the grand halls, keeping near 
him a few old servants;. dismissed his 
chaplain, whom he suspected, though 
falsely, of having married the run- 
away couple, and who had been 
their messenger to him, begging for 
his forgiveness and permission to 
come to him; closed his chapel 
doors; and shut himself up, gloomy 
and alone, in a suite of rooms ina 
wing of the chateau. 

Many loving and penitent mes- 
sages came to him from Clemence. 
At first he took no notice of them: 
at last, to one he returned an answer 
—“He would never see her again.” 
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The summer came and the winter, 
and many a summer and winter 
passed, and the dreariest domain in 
all France was the once merry Chi. 
teau Regnier. Year after year the 
old man brooded alone. If friend- 
ship or chance brought guests to the 
chateau, they were received with 
stately formality, which forbade their 
Stay ; rarely did a stranger pass a 
night within its walls. ‘The retain- 
ers kept their Christmas holidays as 
best they might; no great hall was 
opened and lighted, no feast was 
spread. They wondered how long 
the baron would Jive such a life, and 
what would become of the chateau 
should he die, for he had no heir to 
take it. 

Ten years passed: the old man 
began to grow tired at last of his 
solitude; he listened to the voice of 
conscience—it reproached him with 
ten long years of neglected duties. 
The first thing he did was to open 
the doors of his chapel. He sent 
for artisans and ordered it to be 
repaired and refitted, then he sent a 
messenger to the Bishop of Tou- 
louse, asking him to send a chaplain 
to the Chateau Regnier. 

The church was in those days 
what she is now—the great republic 
of the world; but at that time she 
was the only republic, the one im- 
pregnable citadel where, through 
all the centuries that we call the 
middle ages, the liberties and the 
equality of men held their ground 
against hereditary right and feudal 
despotism. In the monastery the 
prior was often of lowly birth, while 
among the humbler brethren whom 
he ruled might be found men of 
patrician,, even of royal lineage. 
Virtue and talent were the only rank 
acknowledged; the noble knelt and 
confessed his sins, and received ab- 
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solution from the hand of the serf. 
Thus, beside the princely-born Ber- 
nard we see the name of Fulbert, 
the illustrious Bishop of Chartres, 
raised to the episcopal throne from 
poverty and obscurity—as he himself 
says, “ sicut de stercore pauper”; and 
the life-long friend and minister of 
Louis the Sixth, Suger, the abbot of 
St. Denis, and regent of France, was 
the son of a bourgeois of St. Omer. 
So it happened that when the 
baron sent to the Bishop of Toulouse 
for a chaplain, a young priest, who 
was the son of a vassal of Chateau 
Regnier, threw himself at the pre- 
late’s feet, and begged that he might 
be sent. The bishop looked on him 
with surprise and displeasure. 
“Monseigneur,” said the priest, 
“you reproach me in your heart for 
what appears to you my presump- 
tion and boldness in making this 
request. I have a most earnest rea- 


son, for the love of God, in asking 


this; for a very brief time do I ask 
to remain chaplain at the Chateau 
Regnier, but I do most earnestly ask 
it.” So he was sent. 

The young Pére Rudal had been 
in his childhood a favorite with the 
baron. It was the baron who had 
first taken notice of the bright boy, 
and who had sent him away to the 
great schools of Lyons to be educat- 
ed; and now, when he saw his for- 
mer favorite return to him, the old 
man’s heart warmed again, and 
opened to the young priest. 

It was with strange emotions that 
the Pere Rudal stood once more in 
the home of his childhood. When a 
careless boy there, with no very 
practical plans for life, he had loved, 
with a boy’s romantic love, the beau- 
tiful Clemence. He was something 
of a dreamer and poet; she had 
been the queen of his reveries. He 
was the child of a vassal,.and she of 
noble birth. This thought saddened 
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him, and many were the ditties 
wherein he bewailed, in true trouba- 
dour fashion, this mournful fact; but 
that he was a boy of twelve when 
she was a girl of seventeen did not 
at the time occur to him. 

After he had gone to the univer- 
sity he heard of her departure from 
her father’s castle, and the old man’s 
unforgiving anger against her. The 
thought of her grief kept the remem- 
brance of her in his heart, and now 
—though he could laugh at those 
old dreams of romance—he could 
love her with a nobler love. He 
knew the baron’s former predilection 
for himself, and he prayed daily to 
heaven that he might once more see 
her restored to her father’s halls. 

At the chateau now he was the 
baron’s constant companion. He 
led the old man little by little to in- 
terest himself once more in the duties 
of life—in plans for ameliorating the 
condition of some of the poor vassals 
—in some improvements in the cha- 
teau. Before two years had passed 
the old man seemed to love him like 
ason. Yet often a cloud passing 
over the weary face, a deep sigh, a 
sudden indifference to all earthly 
things, betrayed the lifelong grief of 
the baron’s heart, and the thought 
still kept of her whom that heart so 
truly loved but would not pardon. 

It was drawing near to the Christ- 
mas season, when one day Pére Ru- 
dal said to the Baron : 

“ My lord, more than a year have 
I been with you, and although you 
have heaped many favors upon me, 
I have never yet solicited one; now 
I am going to ask one.” 

“ My dear ftiend and companion,” 
replied the baron, “ whatever is in 
my power, you know you have only 
to ask.” 

“Tn the old days,” continued the 
priest, “this chateau of yours saw 
many a gay feast, especially at the 
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Christmas-tide; then there were no- 
bles and ladies here; now it has 
grown gloomy and silent. What I 
ask is, that this Christmas you will 
give an entertainment, but one of a 
novel kind; let the halls be opened 
and a banquet spread, and invite all 
your poor neighbors, your vassals, 
your retainers, their wives and chil- 
dren; let none be omitted: do this 
for the love of that little Child who 
was so poor and outcast for love of 
us. I myself will superintend the 
whole, and pledge myself for the 
good conduct and happiness of all ; 
and moreover, you yourself will ac- 
company and remain among your 
guests, at least for a little while. 
I know I am making a bold request 
in asking this, but I am sure you will 
not refuse it, and I promise you will 
not repent of it.” 

The baron acceded to the request. 
Had he been asked to entertain 
grand company at his castle, in his 
present mood he would have refused 
at once and haughtily; but he was 
too generous to refuse anything 
asked in the name of the poor; be- 
sides, he felt in his heart the truth of 
what the young priest had said to 
him: “There is no solace for grief 
like that of solacing the sorrows of 
others; and no happiness like that 
of adding to their happiness.” 


III. 


Christmas Day came; and, after 
the Grand Mass was over, the great 
hall of the chateau was opened, and 
tables were spread with abundance 
of good cheer ; there were presents for 
the little children too ; and there were 
jongleurs who, instead of the custo- 
mary love ditties, sang old Christmas 
carols in the soft Provengal dialect. 
Amidst the hilarity there was, what 
by no means was common in those 


. 
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days, order and decorum. This was 
due in part to the restraint and awe 
inspired by the old chateau—opened 
for the first time in so many years; 
but more to the presence in their 
midst of the baron and the priest, who 
passed from one group to another 
with a kind word to each. 

After a while the priest laid his 
hand on the baron’s arm : 

“ Let us retire to yonder oriel win- 
dow—there we may sit in quiet and 
contemplate this merry scene.” 

The baron gladly escaped from the 
crowd, but, as he seated himself, a 
sigh of weariness escaped him, and a 
cloud gathered on his brow. 

“ How happy you have made all 
these good people,” said the priest, 
“The merriment of children has 
something contagious in it, has it 
not ?” 

“ What have I to do with the mer- 
riment of other people’s children—I, 
a poor childless old man ?” 

The baron spoke bitterly ; for the 
first time in his life had he made an 
allusion to his griefs. 

“ But see these three pretty little 
children coming towards us,” the 
priest continued; “we did not see 
them as we passed through the hall.” 
And he beckoned them nearer—a 
little girl about eight years old, a 
little boy some two or three years 
younger, and the smallest just able 
to walk: beautiful children they were, 
but dressed in the ordinary dress of 
peasant children. 

“ Do not refuse to kiss these pretty 
little ones for the love of the little 
Child who was born to-day,” pleaded 
the priest, as he raised one on his 
own knee. “ Now, my lord, if it 
were the poorest vassal in your do- 
mains, would he not be a happy man 
whom these pretty ones should call 
grandpapa ?” 

The baron’s face assumed a look 
of displeasure. “I want no more of 
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this; entertain your guests as you 
please, but spare me my presence 
here any further. I am glad if I can 
do anything towards making others 
happy, but happiness for myself is 
gone in this world.” 

“QO my lord!” said the Pére Ru- 
dal, “ why is your happiness gone? 
Because you have cast it away. 
When your daughter, your Clemence, 
threw herself and her little ones at 
your feet, and prayed you, for the 
love of the little Child born in Beth- 
lehem, to take Aer little ones to your 
heart, why did you coldly turn away 
and refuse her ?” 

The baron turned to him with 
unfeigned surprise. “ What do you 
mean?” said he. “I have never 
seen her since, and her children 
never.” 

“But you see them now.” 

“QO father!” said a well-known 
voice, and his own daughter Clemence 
was kneeling in the midst of her 
little ones at his feet. 

The old man sank back in his seat 
—his daughter’s arm was thrown 
around his neck—her head was rest- 
ing on his heart—and after an in- 
stant’s struggle between love, the di- 
vine instinct, and pride, the human 
fault, his arm was clasped closely 
about her. Pere Rudal lifted up the 
youngest child, and placed it on the 
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baron’s knee, and then quietly stole 
away. 

A merry place was the Chateau 
Regnier after that night; the rooms 
and halls were opened to the day- 
light—there was romping and laugh- 
ing of children from one end of it to 
the other. The Count de Regnault 
was sent for on the very next day 
after that happy Christmas, and was 
embraced by the baron as a son— 
and evermore thereafter, with great 
splendor and merriment, was that 
feast held at the chateau; so that 
the Christmas festivals of Chateau 
Regnier became famous throughout 
France. 

As for the young priest—that 
night, after he had seen Clemence 
once more in her father’s arms, he 
left the chateau and never returned to 
it. He went away to Toulouse, and 
wrote from thence to the baron, 
telling him that his love for him and 
his was unalterable, but his mission 
at the chateau was accomplished ; 
the voice of duty called him else- 
where; and he begged the baron’s 
consentto depart. The baron gave 
his acquiescence reluctantly. Pére 
Rudal soon after entered the order 
of the Trinitarians, for the redemp- 
tion of captives, which had been 
recently established, and perished on 
a voyage to Tunis. 





THE 


“BROAD SCHOOL.” 


What is your “ Broad School” now, Professor, say, 
But the booking-office of the old “ Broad Way” ? 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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The Liquefaction of the Blood of St. Fanuarius. 


THE LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST, 
JANUARIUS. 


NO. V. 


THE direct and positive arguments 
which we have presented in our last 
article, bearing on the miraculous 
character of the liquefaction, cover 
the ground so entirely that we 
might, indeed, rest our case on their 
presentation. We need, however, 
make no apology for going further, 
and examining also, and somewhat 
in detail, the difficulties and counter- 
statements which have been made, 
from time to time, by those who deny 
its miraculous character. Truth shrinks 
from no examination or proper test. 

We are confident that, the more 
closely those objections are examin- 
ed, the weaker they will be found to 
be; and their weakness is an addi- 
tional argument for the truth of our 
conclusion, 

The general charge is that this 
liquefaction is effected by some trick 
or other on the part of the priests. 
A vague charge by itself means no- 
thing, and is of no value. To be 
worth anything, there must follow a 
“ specification,” some indication or 
explanation of the precise mode or 
trick by which the liquefaction is 
effected. How Is IT DONE? This 
is the first question to which a reply 
must be given, before the objectors 
can come into court, 

The replies to it have been nume- 
rous, very numerous—in fact, so nu- 
merous as to lose allreal value: they 
are so wonderfully discordant and so 
contradictory. 

The liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius has occurred, during 


the last two. hundred and fifty years 
—to go no further back just now—at 
least four thousand times ; in public, 
without any attempt at concealment, 
under the eyes of believers and unbe- 
lievers alike, standing on every side 
and within a few feet, it may be, in 
immediate contact with the officiat- 
ing clergyman, and, therefore, pos- 
sessing ample opportunity for the 
closest and most critical inspection 
of everything concerning ic. Under 
such circumstances, it is inconceiy- 
able that the precise trick, or fraud, 
or secret, if there were any, should 
remain undiscovered. Yet, that no 
such discovery has been made is 
perfectly clear from this striking dis- 
agreement among those who charge 
that there is fraud, as soon as they 
undertake to state distinctly in what 
the fraud or trick consists. What 
one proposes is scouted by another 
as so weak and so contrary to the 
facts of the case, that it is virtually a 
surrender of the cause. One declares 
it to be “one of the most bungling 
tricks he ever saw”; but he is entire- 
ly silent as to the nature of the trick 
so obvious to him. Another states 
it to be a trick “ of great ingenuity,” 
as well as of “long standing”; but, 
with equal prudence, he also is mute 
as to its character. A third will ex- 
plain the manner in which A. thought 
it was done; and the very different 
manner in which B. held that it was 
performed ; while C. with equal 
shrewdness proposed a third mode. 
The reader is considerately left free 
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to select which he pleases. Which 
of them or whether any one of 
them be actually true is apparent- 
ly a question of minor importance. 
The grand purpose aimed at—and 
for that, any one of them, even 
if a mistake, will, it is thought, be 
sufficient—is to find some passable 
or colorable pretext to relieve the 
reader from the exceedingly disagree- 
able necessity of admitting a popish 
miracle, 

When two and a half centuries of 
keen and critical examinations, cov- 
ering so many thousand instances of 
the liquefaction, have resulted only 
in such utter confusion and disagree- 
ment among those who profess to 
have discovered the fraud, we may 
legitimately conclude that in reality 
there has been no discovery of any 
trickery or fraud whatsoever. 

Not to tax the reader’s patience 
too much, we will endeavor to classi- 
fy the various modes in which we 
are assured by these discordant voices 
that the fraud is perpetrated. 

The first class attributes the lique- 
faction, or seeming liquefaction, to 
some kind of jugglery or egerdemain 
practised by the officiating clergymen 
during the exposition of the relics. 

But when, or how, it would puzzle 
Houdin himself, or the Fakir of Ava, 
to say. 

Is it, as some have suggested, the 
adroit substitution of a second reli- 
quary which contains a liquid, and 
which, at a suitable moment, is pre- 
sented to the bystanders, instead of 
the original reliquary containing a 
hard substance ? 

Most certainly not. The officiat- 
ing priest stands in front of an altar 
built of marble and bronze, without 
drawers or hiding-places. The reli- 
quary in his hands is of considerable 
bulk—twelve inches high, five inches 
broad, and two and a half or three 
inches thick—entirely too large to 
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elude the keen eyesight of the hun- 
dreds close around, who intently 
watch it and scan every motion of 
the clergyman. Where could the 
second reliquary lie hidden until need- 
ed? Could he lay down the first 
one and hide it away, and draw forth 
the second one and exhibit it to the 
people, without some such movement 
of his hands and arms as must in- 
evitably be seen? Can it be that 
never once in these four thousand 
times did any eye detect the act of 
substitution? Many of the chap- 
lains and canons who officiate are 
aged men. Can their feeble or half- 
paralyzed arms do frequently, regu- 
larly, and always with perfect suc- 
cess, what the most expert and prac- 
tised prestigitator would shrink from 
attempting? The thing is utterly 
impossible. 

If it were possible and actually 
done, it would not answer the require- 
ments of the case. In such a sub- 
stitution, the liquefaction would a/ 
ways appear to be instantaneous—as 
instantaneous as the adroit substitu- 
tion. But the real process of lique- 
faction is seldom so instantaneous. 
It is often gradual, occupying an ap- 
preciable, sometimes a long time. It 
may often be followed by the eye in 
the various stages from solidity to 
perfect fluidity. 

Moreover, no substitution can ac- 
count for the subsequent hardenings, 
or the alternations of hardenings and 
liquefactions, especially when these 
occur, as they sometimes do, while 
the reliquary remains untouched, 
mounted on its stand on the altar, 
in the sight of all, or during a pro- 
cession in the streets when it is borne 
aloft, equally untouched, in its open 
frame, and is equally visible to all. 

The idea of a substitution of reli- 
quaries can only be entertained by 
one who is utterly ignorant of the 
circumstances of the — liquefaction. 
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We set it aside. If nothing else can 
be said, the miracle must stand. 

The publicity of all the movements 
of the officiating clergyman who 
holds the reliquary, and the unceas- 
ing inspection of the reliquary by so 
many observers on every side, are 
equally peremptory in excluding the 
supposition that the liquefaction may 
possibly be produced by inserting, 
during the exposition, some new in- 
gredient into the ampulla, which, 
uniting with the hard substance al- 
ready there, will give a third sub- 
stance of a liquid character. How 
could this be done so many thousand 
times, and always under the eyes of 
a crowd of most attentive and watch- 
ful observers, without a single one 
of them ever, in a single instance, 
detecting this new substance while 
held in reserve for the proper mo- 
ment, or noticing the act of inserting 
it, as this precedes the liquefaction ? 
And what shall we say of those nu- 
merous cases in which the blood, 
having liquefied, becomes hard again, 
and, after a time, liquefies again? Is 
there an adroit withdrawal of this 
new ingredient from the ampulla in 
order that the liquid may harden 
again, and is there a fresh applica- 
tion of it, each time, for every re- 
newal of the liquefaction, during the 
day? And what if these changes 
occur while the reliquary is not in the 
hands of the clergyman at all, but 
has been placed and remains all the 
while on its stand on the altar, or is 
borne aloft in its open frame during 
a procession? Does this wondrous 
ingredient of wondrous power won- 
drously manage, of itself, and with- 
eut the aid of human hands, to find 
its way to and into the ampulla, or 
to withdraw from it, as often as need- 
ed? 

The drollest attempt at a solution, 
in this line, which we remember to 
haye met, was one put forward, with 
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the usual air of positive assertion, in 
a bitter anti-Catholic magazine, pub- 
lished years ago in the United States, 
which undertook to impugn this mi- 
racle. Hort waTeEr, the writer main- 
tained, was stealthily introduced into 
the hollow metal stem or handle be- 
low the reliquary; the heat from 
which might pass, by conduction, 
through the intervening substances, 
and at last reach the substance it- 
self within the ampulla and cause it 
to melt. 

The stem aforesaid is just three 
inches and one-eighth in length, and 
seven-eighths of an inch in external 
diameter. Allowing the metal of 
which it is formed to be one-sixteenth 
of an inch in thickness—less it can 
scarcely be—and that the hollow ex- 
tends the entire length—on which 
point we avow our ignorance—the 
cavity of the stem would hold about 
one-fifth of a gill—rather too small a 
quantity for the purpose in view. 

Moreover, the opening or mouth 
of the hollow stem is at its lower 
extremity. Now, inasmuch as even 
hot water is subject to the laws of 
gravity and will fall downwards, we 
submit that for the hot water to re- 
main in the stem or cylinder with its 
lower extremity quite open, for even 
ten minutes, would be as truly a 
miracle as the liquefaction itself is 
claimed to be. Even allowing some 
invisible plug to be used to close 
that opening and to prevent the wa- 
ter from falling down, would not the 
first and most powerful effect of the 
heat of the water be manifested in the 
thin metallic sides of the stem itself, 
scorching and blistering the hands 
of the priest that held it ? 

And again, when the liquefaction 
is delayed—which, on this supposition, 
would occur because the heat in the 
small quantity of water first intro- 
duced is not sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and has been absorbed by the 
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metal reliquary before producing the 
desired liquefaction—it would obvi- 
ously become necessary to empty the 
stem and to take in a fresh supply of 
hot water. The same thing would, 
at least on a cold day, have to be 
repeated over and over again until 
the liquefaction finally does occur ; 
and would have to be repeated still 
over again as often as the substance 
in the vial grows hard during the 
day, and a fresh liquefaction is re- 
quired. Where is the vase into 
which they pour out the water that 
has lost its heat? Did any one ever 
see the kettle brought in with the 
fresh supply of water, steaming hot, 
as needed ? 

Perhaps the author of this expla- 
nation was a wag, making game of 
the gullible readers of the anti-Ca- 
tholic magazine. If he was in ear- 
nest, we regret that he did not turn 
his brilliant talents to the task of 
discovering perpetual motion. 

Lest the reader may think that we 
are not doing justice to the oppo- 
nents of the liquefaction, we will 
quote the words of one who is or 
should be held as a high authority 
in their ranks. Bishop Douglas (of 
Salisbury, England) published A 
CRITERION for distinguishing the Mira- 
cles of the New Testament from the 
Tricks of Pagan and Papal Priests. 
Speaking of the liquefaction, he says : 


“The particular natural cause is not 
indeed absolutely agreed upon. Some 
have imagined that the heat of the hands 
of the priests who have been tampering 
with the vial of blood during the cele- 
bration of Mass will be sufficient to 
make it melt. Others, again, have been 
inclined to believe that the liquefaction 
is affected by the heat of vast numbers 
of wax tapers of enormous size with 
which the altar is decked out, and many 
of which are placed so conveniently that 
the priest can, without any appearance 
of design, hold the glass so near to them 
as to make it hot, and consequently dis- 
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pose the enclosed substance to melt. I 
should be inclined to subscribe to this 
opinion, had I not met with a more pro- 
bable solution. 

“T am informed (for I have never 
tried the experiment myself) that a com- 
position of crocus martis and cochineal 
will perfectly resemble congealed blood, 
and, by dropping the smallest quantity 
of agua fortis amongst this composition, 
its dry particles will be put into a fer- 
ment, till at last an ebullition is excited 
and the substance becomes liquid. 

“That a glass may be so contrived as 
to keep the agua fortis from the dry sub- 
stance till the critical moment when the 
liquefaction is to be effected may be 
easily conceived. And indeed the vial 
containing the pretended blood is so con- 
stituted. It is something like an hour- 
glass, and the dry substance is lodged in 
the upper division. Now, in the lower di- 
vision of the glass, a few drops of agua for- 
tis may be lodged without furnishing any 
suspicion, as the color will prevent its 
being distinguished. All the attendant 
circumstances of this bungling trick are 
perfectly well accounted for by admitting 
this solution. Whenever the priest would 
have the miracle take effect, he need only 
invert the glass, and then the agua fortis, 
being uppermost, will drop down on the 
dry substance and excite an ebullition,, 
which resembles the melting. And upon 
restoring the glass to its former position, 
the spectators will see the substance, the: 
particles of which have been separated 
by the agua fortis, drop down to the bot-- 
tom of the glass, in the same manner. 
that the sands run through an hour-glass, 

“Now, upon the supposition that I 
have assigned the real cause, the priests 
can prevent the success of this miracle- 
whenever they please; and accordingly 
we know that they do actually do so, 
when they have any prospect of advanc- 
ing their own interest, by infusing a no- 
tion into the minds of the Neapolitans 
that heaven is angry with their nation.” 


Bishop Douglas with his reliquary 
“ something like an hour-glass” de- 
serves to stand next to him who filled’ 
the stem with boiling water. They 
both seem to value the dreamy sup- 
position which they evolve out of 
their own inner consciousness as 
fully equal to undoubted and actual 
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facts demonstrated by experience or 
fully established by testimony. 

We leave aside the chemistry in- 
volved in his supposition, since he 
candidly avowed that he never tried 
the experiment. It is a pity he did 
not make a similar candid avowal 
when speaking of the shape of the 
vial containing the blood. He 
should, for the sake of good faith, 
have warned his readers that he had 
never seen the vial itself, nor even 
an engraving of it; and should have 
let them understand that his whole 
explanation was based on his assum- 
ed ability to describe accurately and 
minutely the shape of a vial which, 
he must have been aware, and should 
have informed them, he was entirely 
ignorant of. 

Any one who has seen the reli- 
quary and the ampulla within it, or 
has even looked at the figure of it 
which we have given, or at engravings 
of it which are easily obtained in 
Naples and elsewhere, will see at 
a glance that the shape of the am- 
pulla is just the reverse of an hour- 
glass. In fact, in form it much more 
closely approaches a sphere. Nota 
single point set forth in the explana- 
tion is correct. There is no upper 
division in which the dry substance, 
compounded of crocus martis and 
cochineal, and perfectly resembling 
congealed blood, is or can be lodg- 
ed; there is no lower division, unoc- 
.cupied save by the few drops of aqua 
fortis, the color of which prevents its 
‘being discovered, even by keen, curi- 
ous, prying eyes. There is in the 
liquefaction no sandlike fall, from 
an upper into a lower division, of a 
‘stream of particles of the dry sub- 
‘stance, now separated or liquefied by 
the aqua fortis.. The bishop has not 
-only failed to hit the bull’s eye, he 
has entirely missed the target, every 
‘shot. 

And yet, with what delicious com- 
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placency he considers, and expects 
his readers to admit, that he, above 
all others, has correctly exposed the 
bungling trick, and has unmasked 
the fraudulent dealings of the priests, 
who can effect or prevent the miracle 
as they please! It is a genuine sam- 
ple of the way in which a certain 
class of writers think they demolish 
anything Catholic. And how many, 
after reading this passage of the Cri- 
terion, may have closed the book in 
perfect confidence that, after such an 
exposure, so clear and detailed, by so 
learned and so respectable an autho- 
rity, it would be waste of time to 
read another word on the liquefaction 
of the blood of St. Januarius! 

Need we go back to the two pre- 
vious explanations he mentions, but 
which he will not adopt, until he is 
forced by the failure of his pet ex- 
planation? So many others have 
urged them that we may not pass 
them entirely unnoticed. 

The ordinary form of the first one 
is this: The officiating priest, who 
holds in his hands the vial containing 
the blood, rubs it with his handker- 
chief, and clasps itin his palms. The 
animal heat of his hands, and such 
heat as the friction may produce, 
suffices to bring about the liquefac- 
tion. 

Let the reader cast an eye on the 
very correct figure of the reliquary 
which we give. The priest holds it 
by the stem below; sometimes, in 
turning it, he may put one hand on 
the crown above. He does not, for 
he cannot, touch the interior vials 
containing the blood. They are in- 
side the case, held in position by the 
soldering above and below, and are 
enclosed and protected by the thick 
metal rim, and the plates of glass in 
front and rear. The heat of his 
hands, as he holds it, and the utmost 
heat that can be produced by the 
friction—as occasionally, every five or 
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ten minutes, he may, if he thinks it 
necessary, rub the plates of glass with 
his white handkerchief, in order to 
see better through them into the in- 
terior—cannot possibly affect the con- 
tents of the ampulla in any apprecia- 
ble degree. As for causing them to 
melt or liquefy, one might as well ex- 
pect the same animal heat of one’s 
hand to light a wax candle by sim- 
ply grasping and holding the candle- 
stick in which it stands, or that 
lightly rubbing the candlestick with a 
handkerchief, every five or ten mi- 
nutes, to keep it bright and dry, 
would produce the same physical ef- 
fect on the candle placed in it as or- 
dinary mortals obtain nowadays by 
igniting a lucifer match and apply- 
ing it to the wick. 

No one who has ever witnessed 
the liquefaction can listen to this at- 
tempt at explanation without a smile 
of pity or ofcontempt. Even in those 
cases in which the liquefactions take 
place while the reliquary is ‘in the 
hands of the priest, it is equally in- 
sufficient and absurd. It has no ap- 
plication whatever to the other many 
cases in which the liquefaction oc- 
curs while the reliquary stands on 
the altar or is borne in procession. 
Like the other solutions we have ex- 
amined, it makes no attempt to ac- 
count for the reiterated hardenings 
and liquefactions which may occur 
during the day, nor for the variations 
of volume and for the other phases 
which are presented. Yet we must 
bear in mind that all these are strik- 
ing and characteristic points, which 
are to be strictly accounted for, 
equally with the simple fact of a so- 
lid substance becoming fluid. 

As for the second mode of solu- 
tion mentioned by Bishop Douglas, 
that which attributes the liquefaction 
to the general heat around the altar 
due to the “ vast number of wax tapers 
of enormous size” burning on the 
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altar, and also, not to omit what oth- 
ers have said, to the crowd: closely 
packed around the officiating clergy- 
man—that attempted solution has 
already been disposed of. Thermo- 
metrical investigations by scientific 
professors, and the many times that 
the liquefaction takes place at the al- 
tar when there is little or no crowd, 
and also away from the altar and its 
“wax tapers of enormous size” dur- 
ing a procession in the streets, and 
while the reliquary is freely exposed 
to the open air of December—all 
alike combine to exclude this solu- 
tion. As for the convenient position 
in which the bishop places some of 
those wax tapers, and the practice 
of the priests to make use of this posi- 
tion and, “ without any appearance of 
design,” to “hold the glass so near 
to them as to make it hot, and con- 
sequently dispose the enclosed sub- 
stance to melt,” we may ask, if he 
did not believe this to be true, why 
has he repeated the statement, and 
expressed his inclination “to sub- 
scribe to this opinion” even as a fis 
aller? If he did believe that the 
priest really so manipulated the vial 
in order to produce the liquefaction, 
ought not that to be sufficient? Why 
postpone the truth in favor of a pet 
theory about crocus martis, cochineal, 
aqua fortis,and the hour-glass? Evi- 
dently, his mind was rather cloudy 
on the subject. Seriously, the priest 
could not hold the reliquary so near to 
a lighted wax taper of enormous size, 
long enough to make it hot, without 
attracting the attention of hundreds 
each time he did it. Not to over- 
look the smallest point, we may re- 
mark that, on the six occasions 
when we were present at the lique- 
faction, on all of which it invariably 
occurred at the main altar of the 
Tesoro chapel, the lighted tapers on 
the altar were few. If our memory 
serves us right, they were just s#a} 
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three on each side of the crucifix 
over the centre of the altar, and all 
of them placed on tall and elevated 
altar candlesticks. ‘The nearest blaze 
must have been, at least, seven feet 
away from and above the reliqua- 
ry, as the chaplain held it in front 
of the altar, To achieve the feat 
which Bishop Douglas mentions, it 
would have been necessary to move 
back a portion of the crowd, near the 
altar, in order to get room, and then 
to bring in and make use of a good- 
sized step-ladder! The only burn- 
ing light ever held in proximity to 
the reliquary is the single small taper, 
sometimes held by an assistant chap- 
lain, and used on cloudy or hazy 
days, when the general light in the 
Tesoro chapel is not sufficiently 
strong to show through the glass 
plates of the reliquary and the sides 
of the ampulla, as distinctly as desir- 
ed, the state of the biood in the inte- 
rior of the ampulla. In such cases, 
this taper is now and then brought 
for half a minute or a minute within 
eight or ten inches of the reliquary, 
and is held a little downward, and be- 
hind it, in such position that its light 
may shine obliquely onward through 
the glasses, on the surface of the 
blood, and show, as we saw it show, 
the state of the interior with perfect 
distinctness. It is not applied to 
the reliquary in any way that can 
appreciably heat it. When the at- 
mosphere is perfectly clear, the ge- 
neral light of the chapel is amply 
sufficient, and this taper is not need- 
ed nor brought forward, 

What we have said of the modes 
thus examined is true of all attempt- 
ed explanations based on some sup- 
posed feat of jugglery or legerde- 
main during the exposition. To one 
who has witnessed the liquefaction 
at Naples, and knows what is really 
done, they are simply ridiculous. We 
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repeat: if nothing else can be urged, 
the miracle must stand. 

This has been felt, and in conse- 
quence we have another class of 
proposed solutions, of a seemingly 
higher character. Chemistry is brought 
into service. Some compound is 
skilfully prepared, we are told, and 
inserted by the priests into the am- 
pulla beforehand. It is of such a 
character that it appears more or less 
hard and solid at the beginning of the 
exposition, and, during the exposition, 
is made to melt or to appear to melt. 
Chemists, we are assured, can easily 
prepare such substances, and can 
thus reproduce the liquefactions at 
will. These experiments, it is claim- 
ed, settle the question. What the 
chemists do and acknowledge, the 
priests do, and pass off as a miracle. 

Let us analyze these experiments, 
and see whether in reality they re- 
peat and renew the liquefaction with 
its characteristic and essential phe- 
nomena, or in what respects and 
how far they fail to do so. 

The first of these of which we 
have any account dates from Berlin, 
in 1734. On the 26th of January 
in that year—so we are told in a 
letter dated a few days atter, and 
published in Paris—Gaspar Neu- 
mann, councillor of his majesty’s 
court, doctor in medicine, and pro- 
fessor of chemistry, entertained a 
party consisting of fourteen learned 
friends, assembled to dine at his fes- 
tive board, with an imitation of the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Ja- 
nuarius. The letter was written by 
one of the party to his friends at 
home. We carefully reproduce the 
facts which the letter states, omitting 
the badinage and sneering remarks 
with which it accompanies them — 
remarks quite characteristic of the 
school of Voltaire whenever religion 
or anything connected with it was 
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in question. In default of the origi- 
nal French, we quote from a transla- 
tion published in England. 

The professor, we are told, placed 
before his friends “a human skull.” 
He also produced from his labora- 
tory “three vials of crystal or very 
clear and transparent glass, in each 
of which was contained a matter in 
a very small bulk, dry, black, and so 
hard as to produce a noise on the 
sides of the vial when shaken.” 
The first vial being brought near to 
the head, the matter in it “ became 
of a deep-red color, liquefied, bub- 
bled, increased its bulk, and filled the 
vial.” The second vial was also 
brought near to the head, and the 
portion of matter in it “ bubbled but 
little.” But when the third vial 
was similarly brought near the head, 
the whole of its contents “ remained 
dry, hard, and black.” 

The writer evidently wished to 
convey the impression—perhaps he 
himself believed —that these vials, 
which the professor had carefully pre- 
pared in his laboratory and showed 
to his friends after dinner, correctly 
exhibited the liquefaction in ali its 
chief phases. If the liquid in the 
first vial had also several times chang- 
ed its color; if it had filled the vial, 
not by adding bubbles to bubbles, 
but by an actual increase of the vo- 
lume of the liquid within, independ- 
ently of that frothing or bubbling ; 
if it had then similarly decreased in 
bulk; if the liquid had solidified 
without any diminution of tempera- 
ture, and become fluid again without 
increase of it, he would have pre- 
sented a far stronger case than he 
has done. 

But those points are absent. Per- 
haps the writer did not know that 
they were necessary. The letter it- 
self is written in a jocular and mock- 
ing tone, and evidently in a spirit 
that relished sharp epigrammatic 
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points, calculated to excite a laugh, 
far more than the humdrum reality 
of sober truth. 

We find another account of this 
same experiment in a French work 
before us: La Liguefaction du Sang 
de S. Fanvier, by Postel. This ac- 
count is more calm aud sober in style, 
and is based upon the Bid/ivtheque 
Germanique, a work to which we 
have not access. It varies consider- 
ably from the sportive account given 
in the letter. According to Postel, 
the contents of the first vial Ziguefied 
entirely ; the contents of the second 
vial Liguefied only partially ; in the 
third vial there was wo change what- 
ever. The statement is distinctly 
made that neither in the first vial 
nor in the. second was there any 
sign of ebullition. The variation is 
important. 

As between the two accounts, we 
could scarcely hesitate a moment 
which to hold most worthy of credit 
on any point on which they differed. 
In neither account do we find any 
indication of the nature of the che- 
mical compounds which Dr. Neu- 
mann had prepared in his laboratory 
and placed in the vials. But as the 
experiment was made known and re- 
peated, especially in France, we may 
take it for granted that the material 
used in those repetitions is the same 
that he devised. 

This material is a mixture of suet, 
or other similar fatty matter, and 
ether, the compound being brought 
to any desired tint—in this case, a 
deep or dark red—by a further ad- 
mixture of any suitable pigment. The 
mixture or compound so prepared is 
solid at ordinary temperatures; but 
at about 92° F. it will melt. Ifa 
quantity of such a mixture be insert- 
ed in a small glass vial, and the vial 
be clasped in the palm of one’s hand, 
it will soon receive from the hand 
sufficient heat to bring about a total 
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or a partial liquefaction, according 
to the greater or smaller proportion 
of the ether used in originally com- 
pounding it. 

Neither would it be beyond the 
art of chemistry, in preparing this 
mixture, to introduce other ingredi- 
ents, the particles of which would be 
brought into contact with each other 
when the liquefaction has been effect- 
ed and the chemical combinations 
of which would then give rise to a 
greater or less amount of frothing or 
bubbles. 

All this, however, is very far from 
being a reproduction of the liquefac- 
tion which is seen at Naples. The 
differences, or rather the failures to 
imitate and reproduce it, are essential 
and evident. We point out the chief 
ones : 

I. This liquefaction of the labora- 
tory always and entirely depends on 
the application of the proper degree 
of heat. So long as its temperature 
is below the melting point, the sub- 
stance in the vial remains hard and 
unliquefied. When the temperature, 
from whatsoever cause, is raised 
above that degree, liquefaction en- 
sues. If the temperature again sinks 
below it, the substance, if not mean- 
while decomposed, returns to its pre- 
vious solid condition. The operators 
themselves inform us frankiy how 
the required degree of heat is usually 
communicated to it; by holding the 
vial, if small enough, in the palm of 
oxe hand, or tightly pressing it, if 
somewhat larger, between the palms 
of both hands. If the general heat 
of the room be raised high enough 
to reach the melting point of the 
substance in the vial, this circum- 
stance alone would suffice to bring 
the compound to a fluid condition. 

On the other hand, being from 
Naples and not from Brobdignag, 
the chaplain or canon has a hand 
only of the ordinary size, and is alto- 
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gether unable to clasp in the palm 
of one hand, or even with both 
palms, an object so large as the re- 
liquary. He is forced to hold it by 
the stem ; in which position, the heat 
of his hand can have no appreciable 
effect on the contents of the 
within the reliquary. 

Moreover, the liquefaction often 
takes place when the reliquary is not 
held in his hands at all. 

II. We repeat it again, The real 
liquefaction does not depend on heat 
It takes place at various tempera- 
tures. There is no fixed melting 
point for the substance in the ampul 
la. It will often solidify at a higher 
temperature than that at which it 
stood liquid; and will liquefy at a 
temperature notably below that at 
which it became or stood solid. This 
is an essential difference, going to the 
root of the question. 

III. The attempted imitation may, 
at the utmost, present a bubbling or 
frothing, produced in the way we 
have indicated. This may even go 
to such an extent as to fill the vial 
with froth or bubbles. But it can 
never cause the bulk or body of the 
liquid itself, free from those bubbles, 
and independently of them, to swell 
and increase in actual visible amount 
so as to completely fill the vial. The 
amount of the liquid obtained, when 
at rest and in its tranquil state, and 
at the same temperature, will always 
be the same. Precisely the reverse 
happens in the liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Januarius. The liquid 
blood may bubble and froth without 
increasing its bulk, or it may increase 
its volume with or without this froth- 
ing, or it may decrease its volume, 
again, with or without the frothing. 
And these changes of the bulk of the 
actual liquid in the ampulla do not 
depend on the temperature. Neither 
are they points on which a mistake 
is possible; for they reach, as we 
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have stated, to the extent of twenty 
per cent. 

On those two cardinal points, the 
imitation entirely fails. We need 
scarcely note the facts that. the pre- 
paration, when solid, does not re- 
semble coagulated or hardened blood, 
and, when liquid, could never be 
mistaken for liquid blood, whether 
arterial or venous, nor does it pre- 
sent the changes of color so often 
seen in the real liquefaction. 

IV. Ether is an essential ingredient 
of this artificial compound. Suet, or 
whatever other fatty substance is used 
instead, will dissolve in ether; while 
it will not dissolve in water or in al- 
cohol. Now, ether is comparatively 
a modern discovery. Whether Pa- 
racelsus hit upon the discovery of it 
or not is a point mooted among 
those who have studied his life and 
achievements in chemistry. But, if 
he did, the knowledge of it was lost 
with him, and it remained unknown 
to the world until Kiinkel discovered 
or rediscovered it in 1681—early 
enough for Neumann, but entirely 
too late to be of any service in get- 
ting up a compound for the lique- 
faction at Naples, which, for the 
matter of that, runs back far beyond 
the days of Paracelsus himself. 

This explanation, therefore, that 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius is in reality the liquefac- 
tion of a compound of ether and 
suet or other fatty substance, must 
be set aside, because entirely insuffi- 
cient to meet the case, and because 
it involves a glaring anachronism. 

It fails, too, in another point. The 
ether will, in course of time, gradual- 
ly escape though the pores of the 
glass. When it is gone, the liquefac- 
tions are at an end. The fatty mat- 
ters, too, will decompose in time. In 
fact, the whole preparation would 
have to be frequently renewed. On 
the other hand, as we shall see fur- 
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ther on, there is ample evidence that 
the ampulla remains unopened, and 
that the substance within it remains 
untouched and identically the same, 
from year to year, and from century 
to century. 

These reasons were too patent to 
allow Dr. Neumann’s attempted imi- 
tation to hold its own in the estima- 
tion of those who seriously examined 
the question. It was thrown aside 
for others. We find an account of 
one of them, written by La Condamine, 
and presented to no less a body than 
the Academy of Sciences in Paris, in 
1757. His article may be found 
among the various articles published 
in the Memoirs for 1763. 

La Condamine explains, with no 
little glee, and some detail, an expe- 
riment which he had lately witnessed 
in company with others, and which 
he was allowed afterward to repeat 
and study out in private and at his 
leisure, and with the assistance and 
explanations of the inventor himself. 
He does not give the inventor’s 
name, but we know, from other sour- 
ces, that it was San Severo. 

There was a circular case of bronze 
or silver gilt. In front and rear, 
there were circular plates of glass. 
The whole stood on a richly orna- 
mented foot, and was surmounted by 
a winged mercury. Within the case, 
between the plates of glass, was seen 
a vial. So far, the workman had 
prepared a vague imitation of the ac- 
tual reliquary. 


“ The vial appeared half full of a stiff 
grayish paste, which, judging by its sur- 
face, seemed to be powdery or granu- 
lated. By inclining the case, alternately, 
from side to side, and shaking it for halfa 
minute, more or less, the paste became li- 
quid and flowing, sometimes only partially 
so; at other times, it grew hard again, and 
by shaking it anew it became liquid 
again. I remarked beneath the 
vial two small cones, I do not know of 
what material, meeting by their points. 
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I was told (by the inventor) that there 
was a little passage through these points. 
He said, also, that the cones were hol- 
low, and that, as the lower one was 
movable, it sometimes happened that 
its orifice exactly met the orifice of the 
upper cone, and sometimes did not; 
this was altogether a matter of chance. 

As for the powder which I saw in 
the vial, I was told that it was an amal- 
gam of mercury, lead, tin, and bismuth ; 
that the bismuth, which amalgamated 
only imperfectly, hindered the mixture 
from becoming a pasty lump, and gave it 
rather the character of a powder too coarse 
to pass through the little opening which 
communicated with the cones. Finally, 
there was hidden, within the case, a cir- 
cular tube communicating with the lower 
movable cone, and containing liquid 
mercury. In shaking the whole irregu- 
larly, whenever the openings of the two 
cones came together, more or less of 
this mercury made its way into the vial 
and liquefied the amalgam. It happened 
sometimes, in these various movements, 
that the mercury which had entered got 
out again, and then the amalgam return- 
ed,to its previous condition and was 
fluid no longer.” 
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This is the account which La Con- 
damine has given, after along and 
careful private examination, aided by 
the. explanations of the inventor, and 
which, he tells us, he wrote down the 
same day. The inventor promised 
to give him inwriting a fuller account, 
with minute drawings of all the parts; 
but up to the date of publication 
(five years later) he had, for some 
unknown reason, failed to keep the 
promise. 

La Condamine acknowledges that 
he had never seen the real reliquary, 
and had never witnessed the true 
liquefaction at Naples. He thought 
this substitute just as good. 

Had he witnessed the reality, and 
had he examined it with one-half the 
care he bestowed on the substitute, 
he never would have written his re- 
port. 

I. He would have instantly seen 
the difference between a true lique- 
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faction—where a substance previously 
hard is unmistakably seen to become 
gradually soft and then perfectly li- 
quid, as is often the case at Naples— 
and this seeming liquefaction of the 
experiment, which consists only in 
making the loosened grains or parti- 
cles of the amalgam swim in and on 
the fluid mercury which has been in- 
troduced, they themselves remaining 
hard and not at all liquefied, but 
ready to be heaped together again 
in a hard mass of grains or powder, 
whenever the liquid mercury is with- 
drawn. The difference between the 
two processes is as clear as light, 
and as great as the difference between 
the melting of icebergs and a move- 
ment of a fleet of ships on the ocean. 
A child could not mistake it. For- 
tunately, the icebergs melt and disap- 
pear as they are changed into wa- 
ter: with equal good fortune, the 
ships do not melt, but float on, until 
they reach their port. 

II. He would see that this grayish 
amalgam, in its dry, powdery state, 
is totally unlike the hard, dark mass 
of blood in the ampulla, and, in its 
pretended liquid state, it is equally 
unlike the liquid blood. In fact, as 
the mercury enters below and per- 
meates the mass, its silvery gleam 
may somewhat enliven the dull-gray- 
ish hue of the amalgam, but it can 
present nothing akin to the rudicund, 
the bright vermilion, or the dark hue 
of the liquid blood. Nor is there 
anything like the film which the liquid 
blood sometimes leaves on the sides 
of the glass, nor like the frothing, 
or the ebullition. On all these points, 
the experiment failed. 

III. After sufficient mercury has 
been introduced to occupy the inter- 
stices in the granular mass, any ad- 
ditional supply will lift the particles, 
separate them, and allow that mo- 
tion which the inventor passed off 
for fluidity ; and this seeming fluidity 
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becomes greater as the quantity of 
fluid mercury so introduced for the 
grains to float in is increased in 
amount. But the mercury occupies 
space, and so increase of bulk and 
increased fluidity must go together. 
A hardening requires, on the con- 
trary, a withdrawal of the mercury, 
and is consequently always connect- 
ed with a decrease of bulk. This is 
directly contrary to one of the most 
striking features of the real liquefac- 
tion, on which we have already com- 
mented at length. 

IV. It fails to account for the 
hardenings and the _liquefactions 
which occur when the reliquary is 
not in the hands of a chaplain or 
canon to incline it never so coaxing- 
ly, but stands and has been standing 
for hours, untouched and immova- 
ble, on its pedestal on the altar. In 
this point the imitation again sig- 
nally fails. 

V. What we said of ether, we 
may almost repeat here concerning 
the bismuth. ‘This is the important 
ingredient of the amalgam, the in- 
tractableness of which keeps the ma- 
terial in a state of powder or grains, 
When that is overcome, the whole 
mass coheres and becomes a hard 
lump ; and the liquefactions, such as 
they were, are over. Now, bismuth 
was discoved by Agricola in 1529, 
centuries after the date when the li- 
quefactions are known to have regu- 
larly occurred. 

VI. The prying eyes of thousands 
have never discovered in the reli- 
quary any trace of a circular tube 
containing mercury, nor of the all- 
important little hollow cones, meeting 
by their points. More than once, as 
we shall see, the reliquary has been 
in the hands of goldsmiths and skill- 
ed workmen. They found nothing 
of this nor of any other contrivance. 

These two of Neumann and San Se- 
vero are the chief attempts made to 
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imitate the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius, and they have sig- 
nally failed. We need not examine, 
one by one, the various substances 
which have been proposed as the 
chemical substance craftily used no 
this occasion; from the “ deep-red 
sublimate of gold,” which, one tells 
us, “ being easily fusible by the heat 
of one’s hand, is exhibited by the 
Neapolitan priests for St. Januarius’s 
blood,” down to the theory that “the 
dark-red mass which melts in the 
ampulla is only a preparation of Ick ; 
for everybody knows that in Naples 
they are more skilful in preparing 
ices than even in Archangel.” By 
the way, we suspect that Aulic Coun- 
cillor Rehfues, a German Protestant 
traveller, to whom we owe this last 
explanation, was only making fun of 
his brother Aulic Councillor Neu- 
mann, and of the other theorists, who 
were proposing, each one, his own 
guess as to the substance. 

Anyway, the fact that the real 
liquefaction is not caused by the ap- 
plication of heat rules out all these 
suppositions. The fuller and more 
accurate our knowledge of chemistry, 
the more clearly do we realize the 
truth that all experimental liquefac- 
tions are governed by the laws of 
nature. The more conversant we 
are with the facts of the real lique- 
faction, the more clearly do we see 
that here those laws are set aside. 
We cannot shut our eyes to the oppo- 
sition. 

Sir Humphry Davy, who witness- 
ed the liquefaction when he visited 
Naples, and who carefully examined 
it, made no secret afterwards among 
his friends of the deep impression 
it produced on his mind, and of his 
decided judgment that chemistry, so 
far as he knew it, could not account 
for the liquefaction, This may have 
been one of the causes of that incli- 
nation toward the Catholic Church 
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which, from the period of that visit, 
was manifested by that eminent scho- 
lar, and which led him to think seri- 
ously, at least, of entering her fold, 
even if he did not—as some thought 
he did—carry his purpose into effect 
before death. 

And yet we are asked to believe 
that, “ away back in the dark ages,” 
those “ignorant monks and priests 
in Naples” possessed a knowledge 
of chemistry which enabled them to 
do this! And, more wonderful still, 
that they have secretly handed down 
that knowledge and power, within 
their own body, and that they conti- 
nue to this day to effect the lique- 
faction in some strange way entirely 
unknown to the scientific world ! 

We pass on to other views of the 
question. 

This charge of fraud implies that 
the ampulla is tampered with from 
time to time; and that those who 
have charge of it—clergy and laity 
alike—and especially those who hold 
it at the time of the liquefaction, are 
all playing a trick. 

Is the ampulla or vial really tam- 
pered with? Is it regularly opened 
for the insertion of some duly prepar- 
ed material ? 

The ampulla stands within a case 
or reliquary, as our figure shows it. 
The case or reliquary, of silver and 
of glass, is kept in an Armoire, or clo- 
set, wrought in the solid stone wall 
of the Zésoro chapel, as strong and 
secure asa bank-vault. This Armoire 
is closed by metal doors, each secur- 
ed by two strong locks, with different 
keys, one set of which is always in 
the possession of the municipal au- 
thorities-of the city, the other in that 
of the archbishop and clergy. They 
have been so kept for just two hun- 
dred and twenty-four years; for we 
need not take account just now of 
the previous centuries, when the re- 
lics were in the exclusive custody of 
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the archbishop and clergy, and were 
kept in the old Zésoro, or strong 
room, still to be seen in the second 
story of the cathedral tower. Dur- 
ing all these two hundred and twen- 
ty-four years, the locks have not been 
tampered with. Theclergy have not 
charged any one with doing it. The 
municipal authorities have never sus- 
pected it. 

Moreover, the reliquary, when 
brought out, remains exposed to pub- 
lic scrutiny for ten or twelve hours 
at a time, on eighteen days of each 
year; and there is no man, woman, 
or child in Naples, and no stranger 
in the city, who may not, if so mind- 
ed, scrutinize it a score of times a 
day, at less than twelve inches’ dis- 
tance. Any opening or closing of 
the case, any taking out or putting in 
of the vial, would leave some trace 
of the fact, either in the silver rim, 
or in the position of the vials within, 
or at least in the soldering at bottom 
and at top, which would have to be 
disturbed, if not broken, each time, 
and then restored. Among the spe- 
cial industries of Naples are working 
in jewelry and coral, retouching and 
repairing paintings, and—we are sor- 
ry to say it—fabricating Old Masters. 
The Neapolitans have eyes for signs 
and traces like these in question as 
quick, sharp, and unerring as. an In- 
dian on a trail. No change or trace 
of any tampering has ever been seen 
by them. The vials are in identical- 
ly the same inclined position from 
year to year—the same as represent- 
ed in engravings a century or two 
centuries old. The soldering, in 
which the bottoms and tops are im- 
mersed, is hard, old, black, through 
age, and evidently untouched. The 
outer case shows no sign of any 
opening by which a side can be un- 
screwed or lifted out, so as to allow 
the vials themselves. to be touched. 
Probably, when originally made, five 
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hundred and fifty or seven hundred 
years ago, this could have been done. 
But the screw or the joint has long 
since rusted, and the whole thing is 
now one mass of dingy and rusted 
silver, holding two glass plates. 

In the year 1649, Cardinal Ascanio 
Filomarini was Archbishop of Na- 
ples, 2 man of great culture and taste 
and of ample private fortune, and 
much given to the adornment of the 
churches of his diocese. 

The new TZesoro had just been 
completed, and was shining in all the 
brilliant splendor of newness. The 
cardinal thought that the reliquary 
to contain the vials of the blood, for 
which the TZésoro had been built, 
ought to correspond, as the bust did, 
with the grandeur of the chapel itself. 
This the dingy old silver reliquary, 
in which they had been kept for so 
many centuries, did not do. He de- 
termined to replace it by another of 
gold, of excellent workmanship, and 
adorned with rich jewels. He had 


one made “regardless of expense,” 
and, when all was ready, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1649, he came into the Zéso- 
ro with some of his clergy and the 
delegates from the city, and with 
public notaries, that proper legal re- 
cord might be made of everything, 


and with chosen goldsmiths. Are 
not the names of them all duly re- 
corded? The Armoire was opened, 
the reliquary was taken to the adjoin- 
ing sacristy; and there, for several 
hours, in presence of his eminence 
and his clergy, and the honorable 
delegates, “ and of us, the undersign- 
ed notaries,” the goldsmiths tried and 
essayed to open the reliquary. They 
failed and gave it up. They could 
break the reliquary, if so directed; 
but they could not open it. Accord- 
ingly, the reliquary was locked up 
again as it had beentaken out. The 
cardinal was a perseveringman. He 
got other goldsmiths, and came a 
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second time, on the 8th of September, 
with clergy, delegates, and notaries. 
For two hours again these gold- 
smiths tried to open the reliquary, and 
failed, as the first had done. They 
could break it, if required; but how 
could they open a case where all 
their trying could find neither joint 
nor screw? Again the reliquary was 
replaced in the Armoire. The car- 
dinal’s heart was set on using his new 
grand reliquary on the festival near 
at hand, the roth of September. He 
thought over the matter, again sum- 
moned the delegates and the notaries, 
and on the 16th came, a third time, 
with his clergy and yet other gold- 
smiths. A third prolonged trial was 
made with the sameill-success. The 
reliquary might be broken, if they 
wished; it could not be opened. 
To break it was not to be thought 
of ; that might endanger the precious 
vials within. So, the old silver reli- 
quary was put up again, that eve- 
ning, and his eminence was forced 
to use it on the festival of the 19th 
for the exposition that year. It has 
been used ever since. And now, two 
hundred and twenty-two years later, 
it was again brought out on the 1gth 
of September in this present year, 
1871. The cardinal, it is to be pre- 
sumed, devoted his rich reliquary to 
some other pious purpose. 

But if his eminence had lived to 
the age of the olden patriarchs, and 
had retained it in his possession, he 
might have at last found a more fa- 
vorable opportunity for again trying 
to change that reliquary. On the 
afternoon of Tuesday, May 5, 1762, 
one of the glass plates, by dint, of 
course, of being rubbed for so many 
hundred years by white handker- 
chiefs, became somewhat loose in its 
groove or socket, and threatened to 
fall inward, endangering the precious 
vials. Accordingly, early next morn- 
ing, an hour and a half before the 
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time for the regular exposition (for it 
was in the May octave), the archbi- 
shop of that day, Cardinal Sersale, 
came with clergy, city delegates, no- 
taries-public, and goldsmiths. The 
reliquary was taken out of the Ar- 
moire, and the glass was fixed again 
firmly in its place, and the reliquary 
was returned to its Armoire, before the 
hour for the public exposition. It 
does not appear, from the very suc- 
cinct account we have of the occur- 
rence, whether or not, during the 
work, the vials or ampullz were tak- 
en out of the reliquary, within which 
they are held in their places by the 
old soldering. Nothing is said of 
this having been done, nor of the 
soldering being touched and then re- 
paired when they were put back in 
their places. On the whole, consid- 
ering the nature of the repair to be 
done, and that it was done in a few 
moments at the door of the Armoire, 
back of the altar, we are inclined to 
think that they did not find it nec- 
essary to move them, and that they 
were accordingly left untouched in 
their places. 

These are the only occasions on 
which the diaries say anything bear- 
ing on the feasibility of opening this 
reliquary, or of its being repaired. 
In the archives of the cathedral, an- 
other incident is mentioned, of an 
ancient date. In the year 1507, 
nearly a’century and a half before 
the building of the new Zesoro, the 
relics were kept in the old Zésoro or 
strong room of the cathedral, a strong 
vaulted chamber of stone, in the se- 
cond story of the tower, which rises 
at the northeast corner of the 
church. That Zesoro was then ap- 
proached by a winding stairway. A 
very aged canon was bringing down 
the reliquary from the Zzsoro to the 
church for an exposition. At the 
very first step, he tripped and fell; 
and the reliquary rolled down, from 
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step to step, to the very bottom. All 
present feared it was broken, and 
gave thanks when it was taken up 
and found to be perfectly uninjured. 
Yet the alarm had been great; and 
Maria Toleta, “ the pious wife of the 
viceroy,” who was present at the time 
and shared in the alarm, had the 
winding stairway taken down at her 
own expense, and replaced by an 
other one, straight, broad, and easy, 
which is in use to this day. 

We may take these facts as fair 
evidence that the reliquary is strong, 
and not very easily opened, and that 
they who know all about it do not 
believe that it is or can be regularly 
opened. 

The same conclusion is also forced 
on us by considerations of an entirely 
different character. We have already 
drawn attention to the fact that, 
whatever the level at which the 
blood stands when the reliquary is 
locked up at night, at the close of 
one exposition—whether at its ordina- 
ry level, or somewhat increased, or very 
much increased, or full—it is invaria- 
bly found at the same level when 
taken out the next time for the en- 
suing exposition, whether that time 
be next morning or after the lapse of 
months. The level is one of the 
points specially noticed and recorded. 
A variation would necessarily be de- 
tected. Yet, if on each one or on very 
many of the four thousand occasions 
we have spoken of, the old contents 
had been privately taken out between 
the expositions, and a fresh supply 
put in, would there not have been, 
not unfrequently, some appreciable 
inequality of level ? 

Again, sometimes the blood was 
hard when put up. How could a 
hard substance be extracted from a 
narrow-necked vial of glass without 
breaking it? According to our ta- 
bles, on three different occasions the 
blood, after its usual liquefactions and 
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changes in September, f//ed the am- 
puila, and was so locked up at the 
end of the novena. It was found 
full and hard in December following, 
and, not liquefying at all, was again 
locked up in the same condition. It 
was found in precisely the same state 
when the reliquary was again taken 
out in the May following. Here, on 
three occasions, the contents of the 
vial, solid and completely filling it, 
must have remained unextracted from 
September to May, seven months. 
Yet in the May octaves that follow- 
ed, the liquefactions went on as usu- 
al. No freshly inserted compound 
was necessary for the liquefaction. 
The same reasoning applies.in a 
measure to the numerous cases in 
which such a fulness went over, four 
months and a half, from May to Sep- 
tember, or nearly three months, from 
September to December. 

Again, in quite a number of in- 
stances, as the same tables show, the 
condition of the blood, when locked 
up, is noted as Ziguid with a floating 
hard lump, as was the case on the 
16th of December, 1870. When 
it was taken out, the next day, or 
after several months, though often 
found entirely hardened, yet not un- 
frequently—as on the 6th of May, 
1871—it was found in precisely the 
same state in which it had been put 
up: diguid with a floating hard lump. 
In all these cases, the condition of 
the contents of the ampulla is a new 
and insuperable objection to the sup- 
position that a newly prepared amount 
of matter had been inserted for the 
subsequent liquefactions. Did other 
circumstances allow it, we might con- 
ceive a liquid to be poured out of 
the ampulla, and a fresh liquid to be 
poured in. But how is the solid hard 
lump, that would not liquefy, to be 
got out? And if got out, how is 
another hard lump to be put in to 
replace it? Are the constituents of 
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this new hard lump poured into the 
ampulla separately, as liquids or pow- 
ders that can pass through the neck ? 
Then their character must be such 
that, instead of uniting with the li- 
quid already there, or the constitu- 
ents of the liquid portion, they will, 
on the contrary, combine apart to 
form the hard mass. But if so an- 
tagonistic to the liquid portion, how 
is it that, when the lump does liquefy 
during the ensuing exposition, these 
constituents at once intimately unite 
with the liquid, the whole forming a 
homogeneous mass, which without 
the least indication of any antago- 
nism between its component parts 
will henceforth solidify and liquefy 
as a single mass ? 

The more carefully the facts of the 
case are studied, the more impera- 
tively do they exclude every hypo- 
thesis save the simple one which so 
many other facts corroborate, that 
no attempt has been made to change 
the contents of the ampulla. Every- 
thing about the ampulla excludes the 
idea that it is regularly tampered 
with privately between the exposi- 
tions. 

There is still another light in which 
we must view this charge of fraud. 
Ever since the opening of the new 
Tesoro, in 1646, there have been at- 
tached to that chapel twelve chap- 
lains and a custos, with inferior at- 
tendants as needed. In the cathe- 
dral itself, at least from 1496, there 
have been twenty canons and bene- 
ficiaries, besides minor attendants. 
When the liquefaction takes place in 
the Zesoro, the reliquary is in the 
hands of the chaplains, who act in 
turn, or relieve each other as conve- 
nient. When it occurs in the pro- 
cession or in the cathedral, or in 
some other church, the reliquary is 
in the charge of the canons, who si- 
milarly relieve each other. Hence, 
canons and chaplains, all alike, must 
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time for the regular exposition (for it 
was in the May octave), the archbi- 
shop of that day, Cardinal Sersale, 
came with clergy, city delegates, no- 
taries-public, and goldsmiths. The 
reliquary was taken out of the Ar- 
moire, and the glass was fixed again 
firmly in its place, and the reliquary 
was returned to its Armoire, before the 
hour for the public exposition. It 
does not appear, from the very suc- 
cinct account we have of the occur- 
rence, whether or not, during the 
work, the vials or ampullz were tak- 
en out of the reliquary, within which 
they are held in their places by the 
old soldering. Nothing is said of 
this having been done, nor of the 
soldering being touched and then re- 
paired when they were put back in 
their places. On the whole, consid- 
ering the nature of the repair to be 
done, and that it was done in a few 
moments at the door of the Armoire, 
‘back of the altar, we are inclined to 
think that they did not find it nec- 
essary to move them, and that they 
were accordingly left untouched in 
their places. 

These are the only occasions on 
which the diaries say anything bear- 
ing on the feasibility of opening this 
reliquary, or of its being repaired. 
In the archives of the cathedral, an- 
other incident is mentioned, of an 
ancient date. In the year 1507, 
nearly a’century and a half before 
the building of the new Zesoro, the 
relics were kept in the old Zésoro or 
strong room of the cathedral, a strong 
vaulted chamber of stone, in the se- 
cond story of the tower, which rises 
at the northeast corner of the 
church. That Zesoro was then ap- 
proached by a winding stairway. A 
very aged canon was bringing down 
the reliquary from the Zesoro to the 
church for an exposition. At the 
very first step, he tripped and fell; 
and the reliquary rolled down, from 
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step to step, to the very bottom. All 
present feared it was broken, and 
gave thanks when it was taken up 
and found to be perfectly uninjured. 
Yet the alarm had been great; and 
Maria Toleta, “ the pious wife of the 
viceroy,” who was present at the time 
and shared in the alarm, had the 
winding stairway taken down at her 
own expense, and replaced by an 
other one, straight, broad, and easy, 
which is in use to this day. 

We may take these facts as fair 
evidence that the reliquary is strong, 
and not very easily opened, and that 
they who know all about it do not 
believe that it is or can be regularly 
opened. 

The same conclusion is also forced 
on us by considerations of an entirely 
different character, We have already 
drawn attention to the fact that, 
whatever the level at which the 
blood stands when the reliquary is 
locked up at night, at the close of 
one exposition—whether af its ordina- 
ry level, or somewhat increased, or very 
much increased, or full—it is invaria- 
bly found at the same level when 
taken out the next time for the en- 
suing exposition, whether that time 
be next morning or after the lapse of 
months. The level is one of the 
points specially noticed and recorded. 
A variation would necessarily be de- 
tected. Yet, if on each one or on very 
many of the four thousand occasions 
we have spoken of, the old contents 
had been privately taken out between 
the expositions, and a fresh supply 
put in, would there not have been, 
not unfrequently, some appreciable 
inequality of level ? 

Again, sometimes the blood was 
hard when put up. How could a 
hard substance be extracted from a 
narrow-necked vial of glass without 
breaking it? According to our ta- 
bles, on three different occasions the 
blood, after its usual liquefactions and 
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changes in September, fi//ed the am- 
puila, and was so locked up at the 
end of the novena. It was found 
full and hard in December following, 
and, not liquefying at all, was again 
locked up in the same condition. It 
was found in precisely the same state 
when the reliquary was again taken 
out in the May following. Here, on 
three occasions, the contents of the 
vial, solid and completely filling it, 
must have remained unextracted from 
September to May, seven months. 
Yet in the May octaves that follow- 
ed, the liquefactions went on as usu- 
al. No freshly inserted compound 
was necessary for the liquefaction. 
The same reasoning applies.in a 
measure to the numerous cases in 
which such a fulness went over, four 
months and a half, from May to Sep- 
tember, or nearly three months, from 
September to December. 

Again, in quite a number of in- 
stances, as the same tables show, the 
condition of the blood, when locked 
up, is noted as Uiguid with a floating 
hard lump, as was the case on the 
16th of December, 1870. When 
it was taken out, the next day, or 
after several months, though often 
found entirely hardened, yet not un- 
frequently—as on the 6th of May, 
1871—it was found in precisely the 
same state in which it had been put 
up: liguid with a floating hard lump. 
In all these cases, the condition of 
the contents of the ampulla is a new 
and insuperable objection to the sup- 
position that a newly prepared amount 
of matter had been inserted for the 
subsequent liquefactions. Did other 
circumstances allow it, we might con- 
ceive a liquid to be poured out of 
the ampulla, and a fresh liquid to be 
poured in. But how is the solid hard 
lump, that would not liquefy, to be 
got out? And if got out, how is 
another hard lump to be put in to 
replace it? Are the constituents of 
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this new hard lump poured into the 
ampulla separately, as liquids or pow- 
ders that can pass through the neck ? 
Then their character must be such 
that, instead of uniting with the li- 
quid already there, or the constitu- 
ents of the liquid portion, they will, 
on the contrary, combine apart to 
form the hard mass. But if so an- 
tagonistic to the liquid portion, how 
is it that, when the lump does liquefy 
during the ensuing exposition, these 
constituents at once intimately unite 
with the liquid, the whole forming a 
homogeneous mass, which without 
the least indication of any antago- 
nism between its component parts 
will henceforth solidify and liquefy 
as a single mass ? 

The more carefully the facts of the 
case are studied, the more impera- 
tively do they exclude every hypo- 
thesis save the simple one which so 
many other facts corroborate, that 
no attempt has been made to change 
the contents of the ampulla. Every- 
thing about the ampulla excludes the 
idea that it is regularly tampered 
with privately between the exposi- 
tions. 

There is still another light in which 
we must view this charge of fraud. 
Ever since the opening of the new 
Tesoro, in 1646, there have been at- 
tached to that chapel twelve chap- 
lains and a custos, with inferior at- 
tendants as needed. In the cathe- 
dral itself, at least from 1496, there 
have been twenty canons and bene- 
ficiaries, besides minor attendants. 
When the liquefaction takes place in 
the Zesoro, the reliquary is in the 
hands of the chaplains, who act in 
turn, or relieve each other as conve- 
nient. When it occurs in the pro- 
gession or in the cathedral, or in 
some other church, the reliquary is 
in the charge of the canons, who si- 
milarly relieve each other. Hence, 
canons and chaplains, all alike, must 
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be cognizant of the fraud, if any 
there be, and must participate in it. 
Add to these the archbishops and 
their vicars-general in Naples since 
1496. Add also those clergymen 
who, having been canons or chap- 
lains, have passed to other dignities, 
or have retired from their office, but 
must of course still retain the know- 
ledge of this fraud, if they once 
possessed it. We may say that there 
have been on an average, at all times, 
forty ecclesiastics, if not more, who 
had cognizance of the fraud, if there 
were any. The dignity of canon 
of the cathedral or chaplain of 
the Zesoro is ordinarily reached only 
after years of meritorious service 
in the lower grades of the ministry. 
Hence the canons and chaplains are 
usually men of mature and advanced 
age. We can scarcely give them 
more than fifteen years of average 
life. We have thus about a thousand 
clergymen since A.D. 1500, all charg- 
ed with being cognizant of and par- 
ticipators in the fraud. 

Now, what was the character of 
those men? Those among whom 
they lived, and who knew them, re- 
spected them as a body of men de- 
voted to the service of God, pure 
and exemplary ecclesiastics, proved 
by years spent in the zealous works 
of the ministry. Some were men of 
honorable and noble families ; others 
were men distinguished in the walks 
of literature and science; some had 
sacrificed all the world promised 
them, in order to spend their lives 
in the sanctuary. Some were rever- 
ed in life, and remembered after death, 
as pre-eminently true servants of God, 
men of prayer, of strong faith, and 
of singularly pure and saintly lives. 
Of course, individuals here or there 
may indeed have been wicked or 
hypocritical. But this testimony of 
the people to their character must 
have been true of the great body. 
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Now, could such men have all 
united in this fraud? On their own 
principles and convictions, and ac- 
cording to the doctrines they taught 
and should themselves practise, there 
could scarcely be a more heinous sin 
against God and his holy religion, 
than to palm off a trick of crafty 
men as a miracle of God’s working, 
Could they bring themselves to it ? 

Is it possible that no one of them 
ever repented, even in the presence 
of death, and sought to save his 
soul, and to make reparation, by dis- 
closing the fraud and arresting the 
evil? Could all have chosen to die 
impenitent, with the certainty of ever- 
lasting damnation before them, rath- 
er than reveal the blasphemous and, 
to them, henceforth useless _ trick ? 
The thing is impossible. 

Again, men, even though good and 
pious, may be garrulous. All men 
have theirunguarded moments. How 
came it that the secret never leaked 
out from any one of them during all 
these years ? 

Again, among so many there must 
have been men wicked, avaricious, 
passionate, revengeful. How comes 
it that no one sought to make mo- 
ney by revealing the secret; that no 
one declared it through anger ; that 
no one did so in retaliation when 
he was punished by his ecclesiastical 
superiors ? 

Nay, more, we fear that instances 
might be found in which, toward the 
close of the last century, some of 
them were carried away by the irre- 
ligious mania then prevailing, and 
became the companions af infidels, 
if not themselves infidels. And un- 
less our memory is at fault, one or 
two yielded to the blandishments and 
the privileges of Protestantism. How 
comes it that, through such, the 
world has not learned how this anti- 
quated trick is actually done? Ob- 
viously, they had no disclosure to 
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make. 
swer. 

There is still more to be said on 
this point. The civil authorities of 
Naples are, and have been for two 
hundred and twenty-four years, joint 
custodians with the archbishop and 
clergy of the Zesoro chapel and of 
the relics of St. Januarius. They 
keep one set of the keys of the Ar- 
moire, or closet, which can never be 
opened save in the presence of one 
of their members, whom they send as 
a delegate, and whose sworn duty it 
is never to lose sight of the reliquary 
until it is placed in its closet, and he 
assists in duly locking it up. During 
these two hundred and twenty-four 
years, Naples has again and again 
changed masters. Austrians, Lom- 
bards, Spaniards, and French—Bour- 
bon, Imperial, and Republican—have 
held, as the Piedmontese now hold, 
the city, which in fact has oftener been 
ruled by strangers than by Neapo- 
litans. These rulers have been men 
of every character, from the best to 
the worst ; often rough, ruthless sol- 
diers, who brooked no opposition, 
and were ever ready with the sword ; 
often keen, crafty civilians, ready to 
cajole, to bribe, and to deceive, and 
thoroughly practised to detect plots 
and ferret out hidden things; some- 
times professed infidels and avowed 
enemies of all religion; oftener poli- 
tical enemies of the Neapolitan cler- 
gy, whose hearts, of course, were 
with their own oppressed people. 
How comes it that none of these ru- 
lers at any time have ever discovered 
and made known the fraud ? 

Can we suppose that those rulers, 
ill-disposed as they often were to- 
ward the clergy, could or would sac- 
tifice their own interests, their poli- 
cy, their jealousies, and their perso- 
nal feeling, in order to co-operate in 
a fraud, the success of which would 
certainly be less agreeable, perhaps 


This is the only possible an- 
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far less profitable, to them, than its 
failure and exposure ? 

Would not the French infidels, in 
1799, have gladly put this stigma on 
the odious cause of Christianity ? 

And, in these present years, would 
not Ratazzi, Garibaldi, and their party 
gladly do it if they could? Whata 
triumph it would be for them if they 
could strike this blow at “clerical- 
ism ”—a blow far more effective than 
fining, imprisoning, or exiling bishops 
and priests and religious! They 
would glory in doing it if it were 
possible. What holds them back ? 
There are no limits to their hatred 
or to their powers of calumny. They 
are ever denouncing the ignorance 
and the blind superstition of priests 
and people. But the very gist and 
copiousness of their invectives prove 
that they themselves know and feel 
that the priests and people are alike 
sincere. It is the depth and earnest- 
ness of that sincerity which excites 
their rage. 

Brought face to face, in Naples, 
with this manifestation of the, super- 
natural, the civil government, what- 
ever the political circumstances and 
whatever the private character of in- 
dividual members of it, have always 
seemed struck with awe, and have 
never failed in respect. Nay, more, 
they have ever claimed and exercis- 
ed their privilege of sending their de- 
legate to intervene in the exposition. 

And so, after all, on the 19th of 
this last September, as in times past, 
they did send a delegate, with his 
scarlet embroidered bag, and the two 
antique keys chained together; and 
the doors of the Armoire were open- 
ed; and the relics were reverently 
taken out and carried to the altar; 
and the blood was seen to be ard ; 
and the clergy and the crowd prayed 
and waited for the miracle; “and, 
after eight minutes of prayer, the 
hard mass became entirely liquid.” 
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‘There is an anecdote current in the 
world on this subject which we have 
heard cited as peremptory against 
much of what we have just said. 
‘The anecdote, in passing from mouth 
to mouth, has become so vague and 
so full of variations that we would 
scarcely know how to present it, had 
we not found a precise and guasi 
authoritative form of it in the 
columns of the Corypheus of French 
infidelity, the Siécle of Paris of the 
date of October 11, 1856: 


“The history of Championnet did 

some damage to the miracle of St. Ja- 
nuarius in the minds of a great many. 
In 1799, the French army was in Naples, 
where it had been well received at first. 
y ‘ On the 6th of May, the crowd 
filled the chapel of the cathedral. 
For more than half an hour the priest 
had been turning backward and foward, 
on his hands, the round silver lantern 
with two faces of glass within which is 
preserved the precious blood in a small 
vial. The little reddish mass would not 
quit its state of solidity. The 
exasperated populace commenced to at- 
tribute the stubbornness of San Gennaro 
to the presence of the French. There 
was danger of a tumult, when an aid 
hastened to notify General Championnet 
of the suspicious conduct of the saint. 
In a few moments the aid returned, ap- 
proached the priest politely, and said a 
few words in his ear. What he did say 
is not precisely known, but he had scarce- 
ly said it when the blood at once lique- 
fied, to the great joy of the people, who 
at last had their miracle.” 


‘Alexandre Dumas, in one of his 
novels, narrates the same story much 
mcre dramatically. According to him, 
“ General Championnet saw that it 
was important for his safety and the 
safety of the army that the miracle 
should not fail that year; and he 
made up his mind that, one way or 
another, it should positively occur.” 
The first Sunday of May was near at 
hand. On the vigil (May 4, 1799), 
the procession marched, but between 
files of French grenadiers. That 
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night the city was patrolled by 
French and Italian soldiers jointly. 
All day Sunday the miracle was pa- 
tiently waited for ; but in vain. Six in 
the afternoon came—Championnet, 
with his staff, was in his elevated 
Joggia or gallery. ‘The people began 
at length to lose patience and to voci- 
ferate angrily. At 7 P.M. they were 
brandishing knives and threatening 
the general, who pretended not to un- 
derstand orheedthem. At 8 p.m. the 
streets around were filled with other 
crowds equally threatening. “The 
grenadiers waited on a signal from 


the general to charge bayonets. The 
general continued unmoved.” At 


half-past eight, as the tumult was still 
increasing, “the general bent over 
and whispered something to an aid- 
de-camp.” The aid left the stand, 
and passed up to the altar and kneit 
in the front rank, and waited. In 
five minutes the canon, bearing the 
reliquary, came round to*him in his 
turn. He kissed the reliquary as 
others did; but, while doing so, 
grasped the priest’s hand in his. 


“* Father, a word with you.’ 

“* What is it?’ asked the priest. 

““«T must say to you, on the part of the 
general commanding, that if in ten min- 
utes the miracle is not accomplished, in 
fifteen minutes your reverence shall be 
shot.’ 

“The canon let the reliquary fall from 
his hands. Fortunately, the young offi- 
cercaught it before it reached the ground 
and gave it back with every mark of pro- 
found respect. Then he arose and re- 
turned to his place near the general. 

““* Well ?’ said the general. 

“* All right, general,’ said the young 
officer. ‘In ten minutes the miracle will 
take place.’ 

“The aid-de-camp spoke the truth; 
nevertheless he made a mistake of five 
minutes ; for at the end of five minutes 
only, the canon raised the reliquary aloft, 
exclaiming, // miracolo é fatto. The 
blood was completely liquefied.” 


We suppose we may take these as 
the best versions of the same story. 
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The other French and late English 
versions we have met of it, however 
they may vary in minor details, all 
agree as to the person—General 
Championnet, and as to the year, 
1799. So far as we can judge, the 
Svécle and the other writers got 
their facts from the novelist. It is 
their way. When they attack reli- 
gion, all manner of weapons are ac- 
ceptable. Where the novelist got it 
we need scarcely inquire. Certain- 
ly, on a pinch, he was capable of in- 
venting it out of the whole cloth. 
But we can only credit him with 
twisting and reversing an older sto- 
ry. In a work entitled Maples and 
Campagna Felice, printed in London 
in 1815, there is an earlier account 
of “the very recent experiment of 
General Championnet.” 


“When this Champion of liberty enter- 
ed Naples with his unhosed ex/ans de la 
pfatrie, his curiosity, or rather his infideli- 
ty, prompted him to direct the priests 
forthwith to perform the ceremony before 
him and his companions, the philosophic 
worshippers of the Goddess of Reason. 

‘The miracle must be exhibited 
this instant, or I'll smash your vials and 
all your nonsense into a thousand pieces.’ 

Every devout effort of the priests 
proved vain ; even the general’s active as- 
sistance and repeated trials to give fluidi- 
ty to the indurated blood, by means of 
natural and artificial heat, were equally 
unsuccessful.” 


This want of success, according to 
the teller of the story, was due to the 
fact that the relatives of St. Janua- 
rius were not present. The general 
sent soldiers to arrest them, and had 
them brought into the church. 


“A second experiment was now insti- 
tuted in due form: which, to the utter 
amazement of the French part of the con- 
gregation, and to the inward delight of 
all the pious Neapolitans, succeeded al- 
most instantaneously.” 


Were it not for the identity of 
names and place, we could scarcely 
VOL. XIV.—35 
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recognize this earlier English version, 
with its characteristic contempt of 
French philosophers and enfans de 
/a patrie, and its result of the experi- 
ment so satisfactory to the Neapoli- 
tans, as in reality the original form 
of the story, which Dumas, and after 
him many others, have dressed up 
and presented to the world with such 
different details, and with a result ex- 
actly opposite. 

But a regard for truth obliges us 
to reject this earlier form, no less 
than those which followed, as, all of 
them, pure fictions. The evidence 
is clear and to the point. 

I, On May 4, 1799, General Cham- 
pionnet was not in Naples. He had 
entered that city with his army on 
the 28th of January preceding, and 
had established “ The Parthenopean 
Republic ”; but he had been relieved 
of his command before May ; possi- 
bly on account of ill health, for he 
died at Antibes a few months later. 
His successor in the command at Na- 
ples was General, afterwards Marshal 
Macdonald. 

II. The diary of the Zzsoro chapel, 
and the archiepiscopal diary, in their 
accounts of the exposition on Satur- 
day, May 4, 1799, both mention 
the presence of General Macdonald 
with his officers. 

III, According to the same autho- 
rities, the liquefaction, so far from 
being long delayed, that day took 
place quite soon—after a lapse of 
only ten minutes. 

IV. They indicate the very re- 
spectful demeanor of the French 
general, and his expressions of re- 
verence; expressions which, by the 
way, he confirmed afterwards by 
presenting to the ~Zésoro chapel a 
beautiful silk mitre, rich in gold work 
and jewels, which is still shown in 
the sacristy. 

V. Finally, to clinch the whole 
matter, we quote the following ex- 
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tract from a contemporary letter, pub- 
lished at the time in the official or- 
gan at Paris—the Moniteur, No. 259, 
of date 1g Prairial, Year VII. (June 


10, 1799). 


“Naples, 21 Floréal (May 13).—The 
festival of St. Januarius has just been 
celebrated with the customary solemnity. 
General Macdonald (successor to Cham- 
pionnet), Commissary Abrial, and all the 
staff, witnessed the renowned miracle. 
As ittook place somewhat sooner than 
usual, the people think better of us 
Frenchmen, and do not look on us any 
more as atheists.” 


The writer little thought what a 
dramatic story a novelist’s imagina- 
tion would conjure up, and some cre- 
dulous people would believe, instead 
of the simple matter-of-fact statement 
he gave ex passant of the solemnity 
he had just witnessed. A more com- 
plete refutation of the whole story 
could not be desired than that af- 
forded by the words and tone of this 
letter. 

We have been diffuse on the charge 
of fraud. But when we consider the 
persistence with which it is made, 
and the variety of forms in which it 
is presented; and that, after all, for 
most minds, the alternative is be- 
tween a suspicion of fraud, on one 
side, and the recognition of the mi- 
raculous character of the liquefaction, 
on the other—it was proper to treat 
this charge at length and in all its 
aspects. 

We have seen that the publicity of 
everything about the exposition per- 
emptorily forbids every form of leger 
demain during the ceremony. Equal- 
ly inadmissible is the supposition of 
some chemical compound prepared 
beforehand. For no chemical com- 
pound which man can prepare will 
liquefy, as this does, independently 
of heat, and under such diverse cir- 
cumstances, or will present the many 
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varying phases which are here seen. 
The most artistic attempts have ut- 
terly failed, and must ever fail. For 
they are all subject to the laws of na- 
ture; while, in this liquefaction, the 
laws of nature are clearly set aside. 

Again, all testimony goes to show 
that the ampulla is not opened from 
time to time to receive any chemical 
preparation. 

Moreover, if there were any fraud, 
it would have been known to nearly a 
thousand clergymen, and no one can 
say to how many laymen. Yet pi- 
ous men were never heard to de- 
nounce it; repentant men never dis- 
closed it; high-minded and honora- 
ble men never repudiated it in scorn, 
vile and mercenary men were never 
moved by anger, revenge, desire of 
pecuniary gain, or other potent .mo- 
tives, to betray it. Even political en- 
mities and fierce party strife, so prone 
to indulge in charges of fraud, have 
failed in Naples to stigmatize this as 
a fraud. Evidently, there was no 
fraud known or suspected there. In 
fine, were there a fraud, this univer- 
sal silence would be a greater mira- 
cle than the liquefaction itself. 

It has been asked, sometimes 
jeeringly, perhaps sometimes se- 
riously, if the Neapolitans are in 
such perfect faith and so sure of the 
character of the substance which 
liquefies in the ampulla, why are they 
unwilling to submit that substance 
to the test of chemical analysis ? Is 
not their omission, nay, their un- 
willingness to do this, a confession 
on their part of the weakness of 
their cause ? 

To one who knows them, or who 
even reflects for a moment on the 
subject, the answer is obvious, It 
is cheir perfect good faith itself, and 
their consequent veneration for what 
they look on as sacred and specially 
blessed of God, and not any fear or 
doubt, that would mae them rise in 
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indignation against what, in their 
eyes, would be a profane and un- 
warrantable desecration. 

‘There are limits, they would pro- 
test, to the intrusive and irreverent 
meddling of men under pretexts of 
science. Are there not many points 
in pathology and physiology on 
which further knowledge is very de- 
sirable—a knowledge which some 
think can be reached best and most 
surely, if not only, by vivisection, es- 
pecially of human subjects, whether 
in normal health or presenting pecu- 
liar developments? Shall we, there- 
fore, in the interests of science, pick 
out such cases in a community, and 
deliver them over to be cut up alive, 
and their still living bodies to be ex- 
plored by these science-seeking ex- 
perimenters? Knowledge is good 
and profitable, undoubtedly; but 
human life is sacred, and must be 
preserved intact, even though these 
men remain in the dark on various 
obscure points. 

So, too, holding as they do that 
the ampulla contains a portion of 
the veritable blood of St. Januarius, 
preserved by miracle of divine Provi- 
dence, and miraculously liquefied on 
his feasts, the Neapolitans would 
shrink in horror from the sacrilegious 
profanity of delivering it over to the 
retorts and crucibles, and mortars 
and solutions, of a chemical labora- 
tory. 

Chemical experiments, they would 
say, are very respectable and very 
admirable in their place; but there 
are things too precious and too sa- 
cred to be submitted to them. In 
refusing to do so, the Neapolitans 
do not confess a sense of the weak- 
ness of their own cause. ‘They ra- 
ther manifest their sincere veneration’ 
for what they believe God has spe- 
cially honored. 

As for the plea that this test 
would solve the question, the Nea- 
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politans would reply that for some 
minds nothing is ever solved, If 
men wish really to know the truth, 
let them examine the evidences 
which were appealed to before mo- 
dern chemistry was invented. Those 
evidences still exist, and are amp: 
and irrefragable. “They have Moses 
and the prophets; if they will not 
hear them, neither will they believe, 
though one rose from the dead.” 

One other objection remains : does 
God act uselessly? And of what 
possible use is this miracle? What 
is the benefit of wonderfully preserv- 
ing from utter destruction, through 
sO many centuries, a small portion 
of blood, and of causing it to soften 
or liquefy fifteen or twenty times a 
year, when brought, even if reverent- 
ly, close to the head of the martyr 
from whose veins it flowed? What 
good does this do? Is it not so 
trifling and insignificant a thing as 
to be almost ridiculous, and entirely 
unworthy of the majesty of God ? 

Who shall presume to say that it 
is unworthy of God—of that God 
without whose knowledge and per- 
mission not a hair can fali from our 
heads—of that Saviour who mixed 
clay with the spittle of his mouth, 
and therewith touched the eyes of 
the blind man, that sight might be 
restored to them? It is not for us 
to decide what is becoming or unbe- 
coming for God to do. 

Who shall say that it is useless ? 
Has not the faith of a simple-minded 
people been confirmed and strength- 
ened by it, to such a degree that the 
truths of divine revelation and the 
obligations of man before God are to 
them verities as strong, as clear, anc 
as real in their daily life as is the 
sunlight that beams down on their 
fair land? How many sinners have 
been led, threugh it, to repentance 
and amendment of life? How often 
have the indifferent been stirred up 
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to avoid evil and to do good, and 
the good animated to greater fervor 
and earnestness in deeds of piety and 
virtue ? And, after all, are not these 
the grand purposes of all God’s deal- 
ings with men? 

Nor is this miracle—for such we 
call it, although the church has never 
spoken authoritatively on the point— 
alien from doctrine. Wrought in 
honor of a sainted and martyred 
bishop, it is a perpetual testimony to 
the truth of the doctrines he preach- 
ed, and of the church which glories 
in him as one of her exemplary and 
venerated ministers ; it is a confirma- 
tion of the homage and veneration 
she pays to him because he chose 
rather to sacrifice his life than to 
deny the Saviour who had redeemed 
and illumined him. Wrought within 
her fold, it is a permanent evidence 
that she is in fact and in spirit the 
same now as in the early days of 
persecution—the ever true and faith- 
ful church of Christ. 

It is a confirmation, likewise, of 
the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead — that special doctrine 
which the apostles put forth so pro- 
minently in the beginning of their 
preaching; which was ever present 
to the minds of the early Christians, 
cheering and strengthening them 
when ‘this world was dark around 
them; which formed the frequent 
theme of their pastoral instructions 
and their mutual exhortations, and 
becanie the prevailing subject of 
their household and their sacred or- 
namentation in their homes and in 
their oratories, and over their tombs 
in the catacombs; which gave a 
special tone to their faith, their hope, 
and their charity and love of God, 
and was, as it were, the very life- 
dleod of their Christianity. 

Nowadays, outside the church, 
how faint, comparatively, has belief 
in this doctrine become, or, rather, 
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has it not died out almost complete- 
ly from the thoughts and the hearts 
of men? Within the church, the 
solemn rites of Christian sepulture, 
burying the dead iu consecrated 
ground, tells us of it. The preserva- 
tion and the veneration of the relics 
of saints and martyrs teach it still 
more strongly. Does not tangible 
evidence, as it were, come to it anew 
from heaven by this constant and 
perpetual miracle, showing that the 
bodies of the sainted dead are in the 
custody of him who made them, and 
who has promised that he will raise 
them up again in glory? 

Finally, this miracle seems to us 
especially adapted to our own age, 
when over-much knowledge is mak- 
ing men mad. Men are so lifted up 
by their progress, especially in natu- 
ral sciences, that they have come to 
feel that they can dispense with Gop 
and substitute NATURE in his stead, 
with her multifarious and unchange- 
able laws. They boast that, under 
the light of their newly-acquired 
knowledge, everything is already, or 
will soon be, susceptible of natural 
explanation. As for miracles—direct 
interventions of God in the affairs of 
the world, reversing or suspending, 
in special cases, these ordinary laws 
of nature—they scout the idea. All 
past accounts of miracles, no matter 
when or by whom recorded, they 
hold to be either accounts of natural 
events warped and distorted by ex 
cited and unrestrained imaginations, 
or else the pure fictions of supersti- 
tion and credulity. They are sure 
that, in the first case, had there been 
present witnesses of sufficient know- 
ledge and caution—such knowledge 
and caution as they possess—the 
accounts of those events would have 
come down to us in a far simpler 
garb, and unclothed with this mira- 
culous robing. They are equally 
sure that, in the other case, educa- 
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tion, especially in the physical sci- 
ences, would have forbidden the 
creation of those numberless fictions. 

Well, here, in the light of this nine- 
teenth century, in one of the most 
polished, most delightful, and most 
accessible cities of Italy—centuries 
ago the largest, and even now the 
fourth largest, in Europe—there oc- 
curs an event to which their attention 
is invited. It is not an event of 
which a few only can be witnesses, 
and which all others must learn on 
their testimony. It occurs in public. 
It occurs fifteen or twenty times each 
year, and year after year. All may 
scrutinize it again and again, as often 
and as closely as they please. No 
mystery is made of anything about it. 
We admit it has come down to us 
from the middle ages, dark, ignorant, 
and superstitious as they are alleg- 
ed to have been. But then, if it be- 
longs to the past, it occurs still, and 
belongs equally to this nineteenth 
century. Moreover, it comes direct- 
ly in contact with those physical 
sciences in which they think them- 
selves strongest, and it should, there- 
fore, interest them, and claim their 
attention. 

Will they accept the invitation ? 
We think very few will heed it. 
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Many would not dare to believe 
in a miracle nowadays, not even if 
it happened to themselves. They 
take their ground beforehand. Since 
miracles are impossible, any special 
one must of necessity be false—either 
a fraud or a delusion. They know 
from the beginning what the result 
of inquiring into this one must be— 
why give themselves unnecessary 
trouble? Such minds choose their 
own side, and implicitly choose the 
consequences that follow. 

Others pretend to examine, but do 
it with a resolute and unshakable 
predetermination that this must xo/ 
be found out to be a miracle. They 
foster a prejudice which may blind 
their eyes to the light ; and they, too, 
make themselves equally responsible 
for their conclusion and its conse- 
quences. 

But if any one—Catholic, Protest- 
ant, or Rationalist—will examine it 
seriously and candidly, no matter 
how closely and patiently—nay, the 
more closely and patiently, the more 
surely—he will come to the same in- 
evitable conclusion to which such an 
examination has heretofore led so 
many other candid and intelligent 
inquirers: Digitus Dei est hic: The 
Finger of God is here. 
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Ir the ghost of Tacitus could re- 
turn from the Acherontic shades, 
learn the English language, and 
spend a few weeks in reading the 
most popular modern works in that 
branch of letters of which he was in 
his day the conspicuous ornament, 
he would rend his toga in despair, 
and mourn over the ruin of one of the 
noblest of the sciences. The “ digni- 


ty of history” was not an unmeaning 
phrase when kings, consuls, and mili- 
tary commanders moved with stately 
pace through the polished pages, and 
uttered the most heroic of sentiments 
in the most formal of addresses. An- 
cient authors would have deemed it 
the grossest indecency to quote fa- 
miliar language from the lips of any 
historical character, or to let the 
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world imagine that men who con- 
cerned themselves with the destinies 
of states, behaved even in moments 
of relaxation like the men who buy 
and sell in the shops, and confine 
their cares to commonplace domestic 
matters. And yet what could be 
more absurd than to suppose that 
generals addressed their armies amid 
the heat of battle in a speech regu- 
larly compounded of exordium, argu- 
ment, exhortation, and peroration ; 
or that great men wore the grand 
manner to bed with them, and put on 
civic crowns before they washed 
their faces in the morning? It is not 
so very many years sizce Cato used 
to be represented on the English 
stage in a powdered wig and a 
dress-sword, which was not more in- 
congruous than the spectacle pre- 
sented by all the old statesmen and 
fighting characters of antiquity, 
mouthing orations, and posing them- 
selves in the best of the classical 
histories. Perhaps it was something 
to be thankful for that, in the eclipse 
of learning during the disturbed mid- 
dle ages, the art of writing history 
after the heroic manner was lost. 
The chroniclers of feudal times de- 
voted infinite pains to the reeord of 
facts—as well as the record of many 
things that were not facts—but knew 
little of the graces of literary compo- 
sition, and cared nothing for the 
dignity of history. They stripped off 
the heavy robes, and showed us the 
deformed and clumsy figures under- 
neath. Lacking literary culture and 
the fine art of discrimination, they 
left us only the bare materials of his- 
tory instead of the historical structure 
itself. Industrious but injudicious 
collectors, they were sometimes 
amusingly garrulous, sometimes pro- 
vokingly uninteresting; but their la- 
bors were invaluable, and modern 
scholars owe them a debt which can 
never be repaid. It is only within a 


hundred years that English writers 
have tried to combine the merits of 
the ancient and the medizval schools, 
discarding the cumbrous and delusive 
garments in which Herodotus and 
Livy used to wrap up the Muse Clio, 
and draping the bare skeletons of 
the annalists with comely mantles. 
There was a portentous dulness in 
most of the earlier essays in the re- 
viving art, scarcely interrupted until 
Hume embodied his sceptical philoso- 
phy in a history of England, and the 
infidel Gibbon threw a lurid splendor 
over the chronicles of the declining 
empire. Both these eminent writers 
brought to their work an elegance of 
style worthy of the classical period, 
and a vigor of thought so different 
from the unreflecting industry of their 
plodding predecessors, that the false- 
hood underlying their narrative was 
not readily perceived, or was too 
easily pardoned. Boldness of theory, 
and in Gibbon a sardonic wit, added 
interest to the charms of the well-told 
story. But Hume and Gibbon, as 
well as many of their less distin- 
guished contemporaries, labored un- 
der a radically wrong theory. They 
accommodated historical narrative 
to the illustration of preconceived 
principles, instead of deducing the 
principles from the facts ; and left us, 
consequently, volumes of sophistical 
argument, rather than chronicles of 
actual occurrences and pictures of 
actual society. 

It was not until Macaulay arose 
in England, and Prescott in the 
United States, that the modern 
school of historical writing was fairly 
developed. Macaulay explained his 
own theory when he said that “a 
perfect historian must possess an im- 
agination sufficiently powerful to 
make his narrative affecting and 
picturesque, yet must control it so ab- 
solutely as to content himself with the 
materials which he finds, and to re- 
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frain from supplying deficiencies by ad- 
ditions of his own.” William H. Pres- 
cott, though he sometimes trusted 
authorities who did not deserve his 
confidence, and was swayed by reli- 
gious preiudice and an inability to 
comprehend the spirit of Catholic 
faith, came nearer to the perfection 
of Macaulay’s ideal than any previous 
writer. His imagination adorned the 
romantic tales of conquest and adven- 
ture in the New World with a splendor 
till then unknown; yet no one could 
charge that he had been led away by 
the temptations of a too luxuriant 
fancy, or had heightened the effect of 
his narrative by a single touch un- 
authorized in the musty chronicles 
from which he drew his material. 
Prescott’s earlier histories are stories 
in which the actors stand forth with as 
much distinctness, and incidents fol- 
low one another with as much rapidi- 
ty and as close connection, as in a 
well-constructed novel. In his un- 
finished P%ilip 77, he entered upon 
a wider field, which required a differ- 
ent treatment. It was no longer suf- 
ficient to tell a story well; he had to 
paint the manners of an age, the life 
and character of a nation, and to un- 
ravel the network of intrigue which 
constitutes the political history of Eu- 
rope during a long and stirring period 
of time. ‘That he did this, so far as 
his labors extended, with consummate 
art, no American reader needs to be 
told. But the system which he pur- 
sued was carried to a greater length 
by Macaulay—the best type, upon the 
whole, of the new school of historians 
of whom we purposed speaking in 
this article. Macaulay assumed that 
history ought to show us not merely 
the revolutions of dynasties, the clash 
of armies, and the intrigues of cabi- 
nets, but the daily life and conversa- 
tion of all ranks of the people, from 
the prince to the peasant. It ought 
to teach us their habits of thought 
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and their mode of speech. It ought 
to open for us their private homes, 
their workshops, and their churches. 
It ought to depict national habits and 
character, or it could not explain 
national tendencies and aspirations. 
To do this, it must pick up a multi- 
tude of little things which the older 
writers thought beneath the dignity 
of history. It must invade the pro- 
vince of the poet and the novelist. 
Otherwise, he who would understand 
the reign of King James must read 
half of it in Hume and half in Zhe 
Fortunes of Nigel.* Macaulay made 
many mistakes in the execution 
of this noble plan. He picked up too 
many things which were not so much 
undignified as untrustworthy. The 
sketches of society which he drew with 
such a masterly hand may have been 
true in their general effect; but he 
blundered in details. Besides, he was 
as hot a partisan as Hume, as invete- 
rate a theorist as even the author of 
The Decline and Fall. 

Whatever his mistakes and short- 
comings, Macaulay rendered an in- , 
valuable service to literature by the 
impetus which his brilliant example 
gave to the new principles of histori- 
cal composition. He may be said to 
have dealt the finishing blow to the 
old style, and shown us how a mi- 
nute, faithful, and vivacious story 
ought to be set before the world— 
how the historian must draw his ma- 
terials, not only from state-paper of- 
fices and formal chronicles, but from 
gossiping diaries, ballads, pamphlets, 
and all other sources in which are 
preserved traces of the condition of 
society and the domestic annals of the 
people. The period which he under- 
took to illustrate offered peculiar ad- 
vantages for the development of his 
plan. It was a period when a great 
change was taking place in English 


*See Macaulay’s Essay on History. 
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customs and ways of thought. The 
revolution, which not only exchanged 
one dynasty for another, but meta- 
morphosed the very system of En- 
glish government, merely followed in 
the path of a remarkable intellectual 
and social transformation, without 
which the political reversal would 
have been impossible. The events 
of the reign of James II. could not be 
explained under the old plan of writ- 
ing history on stilts. ‘They were in- 
comprehensible except by one who 
could mingle familiarly with the En- 
glish people, and learn by what steps 
they had reached their new departure. 
Only one period in the history of 
England showed changes of equal im- 
portance. That was the period which 
witnessed England’s apostasy from 
the Catholic faith ; and it is the period 
which one of the latest and most bril- 
liant of English historians has chosen 
for the subject of a work planned (if 
not executed) after Macaulay’s model. 
Mr. James Anthony Froude at- 
tempted to trace the development of 
the English nation, from the day of 
Henry’s formal separation from the 
communion of the Holy See to the 
final establishment of Protestant ascen- 
dency at the death of Elizabeth. 
This is by no means the task he has 
accomplished, but it is the task he set 
himself at the beginning of his work. 
He purposed to show the processes 
by which a people, devotedly and 
even heroically faithful to the Roman 
See, became first schismatic and then 
heretical; how their character under 
the change of faith took on a new 
color; how the foundations of the 
English supremacy over Ireland and 
Scotland were laid in blood and 
crime; and how the maritime ascen- 
dency which has lasted three hundred 
years was established by the daring 
and enterprise of English sailors dur- 
ing the latter half of Elizabeth’s reign. 
Never had historian a more tempt- 


ing theme. If Mr. Froude had been 
a man of philosophical spirit, acute 
insight, industry, and literary honesty, 
he might have produced a work that 
for brilliancy would have rivalled 
Macaulay’s, and for dramatic interest 
would have been almost unequalled 
in our language. There was no lack 
of material. Since Hume and Lin- 
gard—one the most misleading, the 
other the driest of modern English 
historians—had treated the same 
period, an immense store of records 
and official documents had become 
accessible to scholars. The British 
State-Paper Office abounded with 
historic wealth which the earlier 
writers did not know. The archives 
of Simancas disclosed secrets long 
unsuspected, and unravelled mysteries 
that had long baffled investigators. 
And from a thousand sources new 
light had been thrown upon the so- 
cial condition of England, new illus- 
trations given of the tendency of 
English thought, new explanations 
offered of the development of Eng- 
lish strength and English character. 
In his first volume, Mr, Froude 
seemed to appreciate the nature of 
his task, and to go about it with some- 
thing of the proper spirit. He set 
before us a lifelike picture of Eng- 
land in the early part of Henry’s 
reign, and displayed admirable art in 
reproducing the manners, the conver- 
sation, and the tendencies of the com- 
mon people, as well as the superficial 
characteristics of the chief actors in 
the historical drama. But even in 
the first volume he showed the glar- 
ing faults which vitiated all his later 
labors, and, increasing as the work 
went on, made his history at last 
one of the worst that the present 
generation has produced. Fired with 
the zeal of a blind partisan, he forgot 
all his earlier purposes and all his 
earlier pictorial art in the enthusiasm 
of a fierce religious bigotry. It be- 
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came his object to describe a conflict 
for the possession of England between 
the powers of darkness and the 
powers of light. On the one hand 
stood the Pope of Rome and his 
agents, Catharine of Aragon, Wol- 
sey, Mary Tudor, Philip of Spain, and 
the Queen of Scots. On the other, 
arrayed beneath the banner of civil 
and religious liberty, fought those 
bright beings, Henry VJII., Anne 
3oleyn, and Queen Elizabeth. Na- 
turally, when Elizabeth at last tri- 
umphed in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, Mr. Froude declared the 
battle over, and dropped his unfin- 
ished, ill-proportioned story. One 
qualification he certainly had. He 
shrank from no paradox. He car- 
ried his theory boldly over the most 
serious obstacles, and took even the 
nastiest fences in the life of Hen- 
ry without an instant’s hesitation. 
The most fervent Anglicans were 
amazed at Mr. Froude’s admiration 
for the bluff, carnal-minded king, and 
wondered how he was to justify the 
new views of history which he set 
forth with such alluring boldness. It 
was not long before he taught them 
hismethod. “ It often seems to me,” 
says Mr. Froude, in one of his col- 
lected essays, “ as if history was like a 
child’s box of letters, with which we 
can spell any word we please.” Of 
course, when the historian takes the 
liberty of leaving out facts which do 
not please him, disarranging sequen- 
ces which conflict with his precon- 
ceived thearies, and giving his own 
peculiar coloring to incidents without 
caring what coloring actually belongs 
to them, it is indeed easy enough 
te make history spell whatever he 
pleases. At the very outset, Mr. 
Froude had an opportunity to try his 
skill in accommodating facts to theo- 
ries. He began his story with Hen- 
ty’s project for a divorce; and his 
starting-point was the assumption that 
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the king’s scruples were thoroughly 
conscientious, and no thought was 
given to Anne while he believed him- 
self legally married to Catharine. 
To maintain this, the historian resort- 
ed to his characteristic vices—sup- 
pression and misrepresentation. He 
concealed the origin of Henry’s inter- 
course with Anne Boleyn, bringing 
her on the stage some years too late, 
with the air of one introducing a 
fresh arrival; and he grossly distorted 
the contemporary records from which 
he professed to quote. The king’s 
distaste for Catharine, he says, had 
risen to its worst dimensions before he 
ever saw Anne Boleyn. He adds that 
her first appearance at court was in 
1525—which is an error, fur she came 
to the court in 1522; and yet it was 
not until 1527 that we find Henry 
agitating the question of a divorce. 
That. Mistress Anne during these 
five years was otherwise employed 
than in fascinating his majesty, Mr. 
Froude apparently wishes us to infer 
from the story that she was engaged 
to Lord Percy, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Northumberland. Lord 
Percy, to quote-our author’s words, 
“‘was in the household of Cardinal 
Wolsey; and Cavendish, who was 
with him there, tells a long romantic 
story of the affair, which, if his ac- 
count be true, was ultimately inter- 
rupted by Lord Northumberland him- 
self.” This, if Cavendish said it, 
would indeed afford a fair presump- 
tion that Anne was not at that time 
(the date is given by other authorities 
as 1524 or 1525) the object of the 
royalattentions. But Cavendish real- 
ly says something very different. He 
declared that the king sent for Lord 
Northumberland, and ordered him to 
interrupt the affair. Mr. Froude 
could not help seeing this statement 
if he read Cavendish at all, and we 
do not understand how he is to be ac- 
quitted of gross and intentional mis- 
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representation in making his authori- 
ty convey a meaning diametrically 
opposed to the one intended. After 
this, Mr. Froude goes on with the 
story of the divorce as if Anne had 
no existence, and she does not ap- 
pear again upon the scene until the 
stage has been nearly cleared for her. 

This is a fair specimen of literary 
dishonesty or recklessness from the 
first volume. Later instalments of 
the work, especially those devoted to 
the Queen of Scots, have been dis- 
sected by an able hand in the pages 
of this magazine. ‘The series of pa- 
pers in which Mr. James F. Meline 
examined in our columns Froude’s 
account of Mary Stuart, have now 
been incorporated with much addi- 
tional matter in a volume entitled 
Mary, Queen of Scots,and her Latest 
English HHistorian,* No more tho- 
rough scarification of a literary of- 
fender has been published within our 
recollection. Mr. Meline has traced 
the historian’s authorities with ad- 
inirable patience, disclosed his falsifi- 
cations, his misconceptions, his sup- 
pressions, and his interpolations, and 
utterly demolished the case which 
Elizabeth’s advocate made against 
the unfortunate Mary. It is common 
to meet with uneducated people who 
cannot tell a story correctly, or repeat 
the words of a conversation without 
grussly distorting their meaning. 
Partly from defects of memory, partly 
from an intellectual deficiency which 
prevents them from apprehending 
things exactly as they are, such per- 
sons invariably misreport what they 
have seen and heard. What such 
people are to society, Mr. Froude 
seems to be to history. The Saturday 
Review says that he has not “ fully 
grasped the nature of inverted com- 


* Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Latest Eng- 
lish Historian. By James F. Meline. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society. 
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mas.” If he quotes a state paper, he 
leaves out essential passages, and in- 
serts statements which rest upon no 
authority but his own. He gives his 
conjectures as if they were recorded 
facts. He disingenuously combines 
unconnected facts so as to bear out 
his private conjectures. 

These are serious charges to bring 
against a writer of history; but they 
are all proved by Mr. Meline’s book. 
We do not purpose reviewing the 
whole story of the Queen of Scots, 
or reviving the endless controversy 
upon her innocence, so soon after the 
task has been performed in the pages 
of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD by the au- 
thor of the savage little volume now 
before us. But we shall select and 
arrange from this record a few speci- 
mens of Mr. Froude’s sins, that our 
readers may judge for themselves how 
little claim this latest English history 
has to an honorable place on their 
library shelves. 

1. Mr. Froude begins early to pre- 
pare our minds for Mary’s imputed 
profligacy. “She was brought up,” 
he says, “ amidst the political iniqui- 
ties of the court of Catharine de 
Medicis.” The fact is that Mary 
never was at the court of Catharine 
de Medicis at all. Catharine had no 
court, no influence, no position in his- 
tory, until after Mary had left France. 
And, besides, Mary and Catharine 
cordially detested each other. 

2. On the authority of Knox’s His- 
tory of the Reformation, he relates that 
Knox had labored to save the Earl 
of Murray from the dangerous fasci- 
nations of his sister Mary, “but Mur- 
ray had only been angry at his inter- 
ference, and ‘ they spake not familiarlie 
for more than a year and a half’” 
But Knox gives an entirely different 
version of the quarrel. He writes 
that he had urged Murray to legalize 
by act of the parliament the confession 
of faith as the doctrine of the Church 
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of Scotland, but Murray was more 
intent upon his private interests— 
“the erledom of Murray needed con- 
firmation, and many things were to 
be ratified that concerned the help of 
friends and servants—and the matter 
fell so hote betwixt the Erle of Mur- 
ray and John Knox, that familiarlie 
after that time they spack nott to- 
gether more than a year and a half.” 
There is nothing about Mary’s in- 
fluence over her brother; the in- 
fluence was all on the other side. 

3. Mr. Froude assumes to quote 
from a dispatch of Randolph’s to 
Cecil a description of Mary’s luxuri- 
ous habits. “Without illness or im- 
agination of it, she would lounge for 
days in bed, rising only at night for 
dancing or music; and there she re- 
clined with some light delicate French 
robe carelessly draped about her, 
surrounded by her ladies, her coun- 
cil, and her courtiers, receiving am- 
bassadors and transacting business of 
state. It was in this condition that 
Randolph found her.” (Randolph to 
Cecil, Sept. 4, 1563.) ‘There is no such 
de$cription in the dispatch. On the 
contrary, Mary is represented at this 
period, both by Randolph and by 
other authorities, as industrious, ac- 
tive, energetic, and capable, but at 
the same time in bad health, 

4. Mr. Froude thus travesties Ran- 
dolph’s account of the return of Both- 
well (1565): “Suddenly, unlooked 
for and uninvited, the evil spirit of 
the storm, the Earl of Bothwell, reap- 
peared at Mary’s court. She dis- 
claimed all share in his return; he 
was still attainted; yet there he stood 
—none daring to lift a hand against 
him—proud, insolent, and danger- 
ous.” And he adds that “the Earl 
of Murray, at the expense of forfeiting 
the last remains of his influence over 
his sister, summoned Bothwell to an- 
swer at Edinburgh a charge of high 
treason.” What Randolph’ really 
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says is this: “The Queen misliketh 
Bothwell’s coming home, and has 
summoned him to undergo the law 
or be proclaimed a rebel.” It was 
the Queen therefore, and not Murray, 
who “summoned him to answer.” 
Moreover, Bothwell did not appear at 
court, but sought refuge among his 
vassals in Liddesdale. 

5. Mr. Froude speaks of Lennox 
having “* gathered about him a knot 
of wild and desperate youths—Cas- 
silis, Eglinton, Montgomery, and 
Bothwell.” If he had read his au- 
thority (Randolph) with decent care, 
he would have seen that these were not 
the friends of Lennox, but, on the con- 
trary, the strongest dependence of 
Murray and Argyle against Lennox. 
Moreover, Eglinton and Montgomery 
are one and the same person. 

6. A blunder which has already ex- 
cited some discussion is Mr Froude’s 
statement, on the authority of a letter 
from Randolph to Cecil, October 5, 
1565, that Mary, “deaf to advice as 
she had been to menace,” said she 
would have no peace till she had 
Murray’s or Chatelherault’s head.” 
There is no such letter. It appears, 
however, from a letter of Randolph's, 
dated October 4, that Mary was 
“not only uncertain as to what she 
should do, but inclined to clement 
measures, and so undecided as to 
hope that matters could be arranged.” 
The document to which Mr. Froude 
refers is a letter from the Earl of 
Bedford, who was not at Mary’s 
court, but at Alnwick, on the Eng- 
lish side of the border, and who con- 
sequently had no such opportunities 
as Randolph for knowing the temper 
of the Scottish Queen. But even 
Bedford does not say what Mr. 
Froude reports, The earl merely 
relates the substance of information 
brought back from the rebel camp by 
one of his officers. According to this 
man, Murray and the other rebel 
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lords are dissatisfied with the little 
that England is doing to help them, 
and ¢hey say, “There is no talk of 
peace with that Queen, but that she 
will first have a head of the duke or 
of the Earl of Murray.” 

7. One instance of Mr. Froude’s in- 
corrigible propensity to blunder in 
that peculiar manner which is vulgar- 
ly called “ going off at half-cock,” 
deserves to be mentioned, not for its 
importance, but because it is amusing. 
He describes Mary on a furious night- 
ride of “ twenty miles in two hours,” 
at the end of which she wrote “ with 
her own hand” a letter to Elizabeth, 
“fierce, dauntless, and haughty,” 
“the strokes thick, and slightly un- 
even from excitement, but strong, 
firm, and without sign of trembling.” 
It is a pity to spoil such a picturesque 
passage; but thé very letter which 
Mr. Froude seems to have examined 
with such care contains the Queen’s 
apology for of writing it with her 
own hand, because she was “ so tired 
and ill at ease,” and mentions, more- 
over, that the twenty-miles ride oc- 
cupied five hours, not two. 

8. In his account of the murder of 
Darnley, Mr. Froude pursues a sin- 
gularly devious course, through 
which his reviewer follows him with 
inimitable pertinacity. The historian 
accepts without reserve the most 
notoriously untrustworthy authorities, 
distorts evidence, throws in a multi- 
tude of artful suggestions, and sup- 
presses in a manner that is downright 
dishonest every circumstance that 
tells in Mary’s favor. We have no 
space to recapitulate here the num- 
berless blunders and perversions of 
which he is convicted by Mr. Meline; 
but some of them are too ludicrous to 
be passed over. For instance, Mr. 
Froude finds it suspicious that 
Mary should have “ preferred to be- 
lieve” that she herself was the object 
of the lords’ conspiracy, though a 


dispatch from Paris had conveyed “a 
message to her from Catharine de 
Medicis that her husband’s life was 
in danger.” The message was not 
from Catharine de Medicis, but from 
the Spanish ambassador in France, 
and wanted her to “take heed to 
herself,” for there was “some notable 
enterprise in hand against her.” Not 
a word is said of her husband. 

g. It is again mentioned, as con- 
firmation of her guilt, that “she sent 
for none of the absent noblemen to 
protect her,” and that “ Murray was 
within reach, but she did not seem to 
desire his presence.” Now, Mr. 
Froude’s own authorities show that 
Mary did send for many of the absent 
noblemen, and in particular that she 
twice sent for Murray, who would 
not come. 

10. When Elizabeth sent Killigrew 
to Scotland to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the murder, Murray (as 
Killigrew himself relates) entertained 
the English ambassador at dinner, 
and invited to meet him Huntly, Ar- 
gyle, Bothwell, and Maitland—all of 
them among the murderers of Darn- 
ley. This was strong circumstantial 
evidence of Murray’s guilt. Mr. 
Froude accordingly (referring to 
Killigrew as his authority) suppresses 
all mention of Murray, who gave the 
dinner and presided af it, and states 
that Killigrew “was entertained at 
dinner by the clique who had at- 
tended her [Mary] to Seton”—thus 
implying that Mary, instead of Mur- 
ray, was in league with Bothwell and 
the others to prevent his getting at 
the truth. The whole substance of 
Killigrew’s letter is most outrageously 
misrepresented. Mr. Meline gives 
the original and the false version side 
by side. 

But we must pause. We cannot 
follow Mr. Meline in his admirable 
discussion of the authenticity of the 
famous casket letters, or his exposure 
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of the extraordinary misstatements 
with which Mr. Froude has loaded 
this portion of his book. With the 
question of the innocence of the 
Queen of Scots, we are not now con- 
cerned, Our business is rather with 
the innocence of the Queen of Scots’ 
most notorious modern accuser. And 
whatever may be thought of the 
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honesty of Mr. Froude’s motives, 
whether we decide that he blunders 
through sheer incapacity, or lies with 
malice aforethought, we believe c22- 
did students will admit that his repu- 
tation as a historical writer has been 
utterly ruined, and that his work will 
be remembered hereafter as a dis- 
astrous literary failure. 





VENITE ADOREMUS. 


Ir comes to us, as a messenger of 
peace and love, a memory of home, 
a voice of the past, with the echo of 
unforgotten joys, and the refrain of 
ever-silent sorrows; with the sacred 
thoughts of that most touching feast, 
Christmas, of that most tender mys- 
tery, the Infant-God ; with the human 
thoughts of friends gone from us 
and loved ones far away— Venite 
adoremus ! 

It conjures up pictures before us of 
a happy, ignorant childhood, peace- 
ful as a meadow-brook—a young life 
passed amid smiling hills, and fruit- 
ful vales, and woods where the honey- 
suckle twines round the old gnarled 
hawthorns, and the oak spreads its 
green, trembling tent over carpets of 
wild hyacinths, There, before the 
mind’s eye, rises the vision of a 
house, gray and picturesque, a broad, 
lovely terrace, and oriel windows 
looking down and beyond it into a 
sloping orchard. At the back, lean- 
ing on the grassy bank, dotted by 
firs and elms, lilacs and guelder- 
rose, and fragrant syringa and gold- 
blooming laburnum, stands a gaunt 
old tower, clad in dark purple-berried 
ivy—a ghost tower, the haunt of mys- 
tery, overshadowing the little cloister 


and the tall, gray roof of the chapel. 
3ut it is winter, and I have been for- 
getting that the Venite adoremus is a 
snow-flower of devotion, a “ Christ- 
mas rose,” not a red June rose, regal 
in its dusky, velvety mantle of rich- 
est, warmest color; for now we 
hear the chant of the holy Christmas 
song, and the tapers are lighted on 
the stone-carved altar, where, on 
each side of the niched reredos, 
white angels kneel with their eternal 
torches, ever still, ever adoring, like 
some heavenly exile bound to earth’s 
temples by a divine spell, of which 
art holds the key. Above, the An- 
nunciation is blazoned forth on the 
pictured window ; but you cannot see 
it now, the night blots out its fair- 
ness. Angels, again, on the frescoed 
wall, bear scrolls, whose silent voices 
chant a ceaseless Gloria to the Babe 
in the tabernacle—Zaudamus te, Be- 
nedicimus te, Adoramus te, Glorifica- 
mus te—and the rest of the narrow 
chapel is dark and voiceless, save 
where a taper glimmers on the desk 
of the little, humble harmeniym, 
round which stand reverentially the 
few singers, whose only guerdon is 
the smile of the unseen but not un- 
felt God. Dark and dusky red are 
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the hangings that tapestry the wall, 
bearing over their surface thick 
growths of the white fleur-de-lis; while 
above the simple benches of stained 
wood, at the back, rises a long, dark 
gallery. It was there I heard the 
first Midnight Mass I ever heard in 
my life. 

Venite adoremus! It brings back 
visions of a mother’s patient, doting 
love; of a gathering of friends; of 
pleasant, hushed talk of ghosts and 
spectres ; of long, dark corridors, where 
the wind moaned like a soul in pain; of 
oriel windows, many-paned, through 
which came the distant sound of 
young owls hooting mournfully in the 
snow-covered plantations. 

How kind a mother the church is! 
Are not all her feasts as many days 
of remembrances given to the past 
joys of home? Are they not a fault- 
less calendar of our hopes and fears 
for years past? When the children, 
with earnest, unsuspicious gravity, de- 
bated upon the arrangements of the 
“crib,” what excitement! what inte- 
rest! When the parents and the old 
retainers closed one room in mysteri- 
ous silence, and decorated the glitter- 
ing Christmas-tree, what wonderment! 
what whisperings !—and on the reve- 
lation, what delight! When piles of 
blankets and warm clothing were dis- 
tributed among the poor, what curi- 
osity to see which child got the pet- 
ticoat Eleanor hemmed, or the jacket 
Frances put together ! 

All this is in the voice of the Veni- 
te adoremus as it sounds faintly now 
through a half-opened door, a Sunday 
surprise in a house hardly given to 
much solemnity—a house far away 
from the old gabled homestead and 
the snow-veiled chapel-roof. 

But it has other scenes to show, 
other memories to waken. It tells 
of a Southern church, gaudy and be- 
dizened, full of frivolous worshippers, 
whose Christmas vigil has been kept 


in the ball-room they have hurriedly 
left to listen to the operatic orchestra 
preparing its musical pyrotechnics 
for the dread moment of the Eleva- 
tion. But pass we on to more-con- 
genial remembrances, It tells of a 
simple, white-washed chamber, a pri- 
son-ward in the Holy City, where 
reclaimed and forgiven women are 
worshipping the divine Babe, who 
has wrought their salvation and sent 
them in their hour of need to the 
arms of his earthly angels, the Sisters 
of Mercy ; it tells of a high dignitary 
of the Vatican, leaving his purple mag- 
nificence to come among the city pri- 
sons, and spend with them a more edi- 
fying Christmas than the display of 
the public churches promised his 
humble devotion. Venite adoremus ! 
It swells up in sweet woman-tones 
from some recess of faithful memory, 
but the halls through which the 
hymn was borne that Christmas night 
echo only to the heavy tramp of the 
sentinel now, if not to worse, the 
blasphemies of the ungodly trooper. 
It brings the medizval glories of 
St. Mark’s to the mind of a lover of 
that unique basilica—that petrified 
dream of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
with its curious barbaric wealth, its 
golden mosaics, its Byzantine spoils 
of victories that were not merely the 
victories of civilization over decay, 
but the triumphs of faith over super- 
stition. ‘The glorious church is full, 
dark masses of human beings sway 
about its broad-reaching nave, and 
here and there, like fire-flies, like 
heart-stars, shine the little cerini—the 
rope-like coils of wax, the pictu- 
resque forerunners of garish gas-jets 
and dream-dispelling coronas. The 
Mass in Venice is not a real Midnight 
Mass, however, since, by special per- 
mission, it is celebrated at five o’clock 
in the afternoon of the vigil. It is 
sad to hear profane music even in 
this consecrated spot, whose dim, 
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suggestive beauty seems to inherit the 
vague and solemn halo of the veiled 
lamps of the Holy of Holies in the 
temple of Jerusalem ; but corrupted 
taste certainly does reign in the Ve- 
netian basilica, and a Mass full of 
modern Italian foritura is annually 
performed in it at the festival of 
Christmas. Still, the mind sees be- 
yond the unhappy aberrations of the 
modern Euterpe out into the long 
vista of past centuries, when graver 
and nobler strains rang through the 
low-vaulted temple, and the stern 
and silent heads of the state came in 
procession to grace the triumph of 
the new-born Saviour. From Ven- 
ice to Geneva there is a wid~ gulf, 
but the Venite adoremus bridges over 
that. 

Once again Christmas comes 
round, and the same world-wide 
chant rises in the now half-converted 
stronghold of Calvinism. It leads 


us towards the older town, far from 
the noisy port hotels, into a winding 


labyrinth of steep, ill-paved streets, 
through rows of old houses, every 
one of which seems to have a history 
of its own, and whose old-fashioned 
windows, and wide portals opening 
into silent court-yards, remind one 
of time-worn parchment bindings 
round poems for ever new. But is 
this analogy not a little true? for is 
not the poem of the human heart as 
old and as changeless as the ancient 
romances of long-dead bards, and 
yet do we ever tire of its repetition, 
any more than we are weary of 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, of Homer 
and Virgil ? 

Venite adoremus/ It lures us on 
to a dark church, dedicated to St. 
Germain, where there is nothing 
beautiful to strike the eye, nothing ar- 
tistic to make the heart beat. Plain 
and even unsightly, tawdry and fad- 
ed, as all churches. are whose histo- 
ry lies between the dreaded persecu- 
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tion of the sixteenth century and the 
Gothic revival of the nineteenth, St. 
Germain yet possesses that untold 
charm which the Italians so broadly 
but accurately describe by the word 
simpatico. Sympathy! yes, that is it. 
It breathes on us from every corner; 
it is the atmosphere of the little 
church ; it softens every incongruity, 
and sweetly blinds us to every defect. 
After all, such churches, inartistic as 
they may be, are no unfit representa- 
tives of the church militant, while 
our glorious blossoms of stone, born 
of the Moses-like rod of Pugin, are 
types of the unfathomable beauty 
and jubilant repose of the church 
triumphant. 

In this Midnight Mass at Geneva 
it was touching to see the crowds 
that flocked to the church through 
drifting snow and biting wind—real 
Christmas weather—and, without any 
attraction in the shape of noted 
preacher or imposing ceremonial, 
filled the church as full as the gene- 
rous heart-blood does the bosom of 
the Christian martyr. Hundreds of 
silent worshippers were assembled 
there, and, when the last Gospel of 
the Mass had been said, the priests 
returned, in alb and stole, to give 
communion to the eager congrega- 
tion, Hardly one present seemed to 
have left the church, and gradually 
the vast body of the faithful broke, 
like successive waves, at the foot of 
the altar. For one whole hour was 
this scene enacting, and no music 
was heard meanwhile, and, though 
few rules were enforced and little 
order reigned, yet the sight was as 
widely suggestive as any more care- 
fully arranged demonstrations. Some- 
how these artless, unpremeditated 
outpourings of the heart of Christen- 
dom have a far higher power to inte- 
rest, a far subtler charm to entrance, 
and leave a higher impression and a 
more healthful influence behind, than 
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those wonderful pageants which from 
year to year draw thousands of curi- 
ous spectators to Rome. Here is 
everyday Christianity; here is the 
inner working of that silent, God- 
wielded mechanism whose outward 
robes and draperies only come to us 
in the shape of those glittering fes- 
tas; here is the real work, the real 
core of things, the heart whose pul- 
sation alone gives meaning to all that 
external magnificence, the sun of 
which those ceremonies are the radi- 
ance, the consuming fire of which 
that glorious ritual is but the out- 
going heat and the coruscant light. 
And when we think of the darker 
and varied aspects, the inner compli- 
cations of the lives of those who were 
crowding round the altar-rails of St. 
Germain, what a wonderful, manifold 
history, what a spiritual landscape of 
infinite shades of the most delicate 
pencillings, do we not see! Side by 
side kneel souls whose life-paths run 
in opfgpsite channels : here is Martha, 
the busy household angel, whose 
faith is inwoven in her every daily 
movement, her every thought, though 
it be of toil and anxiety ; there is the 
pensive Magdalen, whose sadness is 
her soul’s beauty, whose memory 
brings before her even more tokens 
of merciful forgiveness and unwearied 
love than of her own little past, her 
sins and her hard-heartedness; there 
kneels the widow whose child has 
just been given back to her from the 
very portals of death, and whose only 
altar for many dreary months has 
been the darkened chamber and the 
curtained sick-bed. Close to her is 
a maiden whose life is one long act 
of pure preparation for the bridal 
feast, the marriage supper of the 
Lamb, and who, when next Christ- 
mas-chimes sound, will hear in them 
the glad knell that proclaims her 
death to the outside world, and her 
life-long vow of obedience to her 


Spouse. Here is a Monica, wrestling 
in prayer for a wayward son whose 
hopeless lapse from the narrow path 
of virtue is the heaviest cross her 
Saviour could have chosen for her 
burden; there again is the bride, 
kneeling by the side of the simple, 
joyous, boyish bridegroom, with 
whom she is just beginning a new 
stage on the road to eternal bliss. So 
rough, so uniform, so commonplace 
is the aspect of the crowd, that these 
things are only visible to spiritual 
sight, to the eye of the soul; and, if 
visible even to our darkened organs 
of spiritual understanding, how much 
more clearly and far more touching- 
ly to the eye of eternal Wisdom 
and fathomless Love! What a rose- 
garden is a church full of humble 
communicants before the sight of 
God! How fragrant and varied the 
blossoms to his illumined perception! 
Men iv every stage of conversion— 
those who have just timidly set their 
foot on the first round of Jacob's 
mystic ladder ; those who have strug- 
gled so far that they can dare to look 
down one moment, and measure the 
death from which God’s love has 
raised them, in order to gain addi- 
tional grace to correspond with his 
future and more rapid calls heaven- 
ward; those who have left all sin 
and danger so far behind that they 
look upon them calmly, as one sees 
the rolling clouds far below from the 
crisp-breathing atmosphere of the 
highest mountains; those whose con- 
versation is in heaven, and whose 
thoughts are silent angels walking 
ever with them as the living messen- 
gersof God, Such are the miracles 
of grace that crowd the lowly church ; 
the mysteries that we can only guess 
at beneath the crust of materiality 
which we see; the wonders that jos- 
tle us in the swaying throng, and of 
which we have so little knowledge 
that we hardly even suspect what 
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angel’s robe has swept past our own 
garments a moment ago. 

Andas this scene fades away, while 
the silence is again broken by the 
sweet song of home, Veunile adore- 
mus / we see another and a last pic- 
ture dawning from the gray mist of 
memory. 

Not far from the old home where 
the first Midnight Mass of our child- 
hood entranced our imagination is 
another house—a home, too, in some 
sense, yet not the home that the 
mother hallowed in the dear, olden 
days, for now she is only present in 
the spirit, and she never even saw 
the first Christmas snows in this new 
and stately hall. 

But a church, fair and carven, 
stands above her grave, and her lov- 
ing heart is the first stone, the foun- 
dation-stone of the new shrine. Close 
above her resting-place is the altar, 
and close below, the organ. ‘There 
Christmas is enthroned again, the 
Tenite adoremus echoes once more 
through wreathed arehes and fes- 
tooned pillars; there again a small 
household and a few newly-convert- 
ed children of the faith of old Eng- 
land kneel in silent prayer, and min- 
gle thoughts of the foundress of the 
church with those of the new-born 
King whose praises, whose Goria, she 
is now singing in heaven. Thus the 
soul-stirring Christmas hymn links 
the past with the present, the memo- 
ries of foreign lands with the dear 
thoughts of home, and binds them 
together as a sheaf of golden straw 
to lay in the crib of the Babe of 
Bethlehem. 

Venite adoremus/ It has been 
sung to our infancy when the nurse 
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rocked the cradle where slept the 
first-born ; it has cheered our early 
childhood when the young mother- 
voice taught it to us at the Christ- 
mas fireside ; it has thrilled our-heart 
in youth when, far from the old 
home, we have listened to its solemn, 
familiar strains; it will stir a chord 
of memory through each succeeding 
year as our early associations grow 
dim and our path waxes more lonely ; 
it will breathe a sweet farewell and 
echo in our ears on our very death- 
bed, linking the thought of our first 
earthly home to that of our expect- 
ed eternal one in the bosom of our 
Jesus and the arms of our new-found, 
glorified Mother. 

Those who are dear to us on earth, 
those who grew up round the same 
hearth, and knelt peacefully at the 
same father’s knee, and’ held his 
hand the day the mother-angel wing- 
ed her way to her God, can never 
forget the Ventle adoremus, the 
Christmas pledge of undying love 
and indissoluble union, which they 
learned and sang together for long, 
long years of joy, nor can they dream 
that, however far apart, that hymn 
does not make the heart beat and the 
eye grow dim with tears even as in 
the days of old; while—O happier 
thought even than that !—they never 
can forget that as on earth, so will it 
be hereafter, that the crown of song 
will lack no jewel, will miss no note, 
of a// that once were in it, and that 
for ever and for ever ove will be the 
undiminished chorus of father and 
mother, brethren and sisters, in the 
halls of the “ Everlasting Christmas.” 
Venite Adoremus! venite adoremus 
Dominum ! 
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MR. CLARKE’S LIVES OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
BISHOPS.* 


** Like stars to their appointed heights they climb.”—SuHeEttey. 


THe remark had become trite 
in the mouths of Europeans, that 
America has no history. Such was 
the inertness of our countrymen in 
the department of American history ; 
such the want of works recounting 
the thrilling story of early adventure 
and colonization, the struggles of 
feeble colonies for existence and per- 
manence, their long and steadfast 
preservation of free institutions in- 
herited from the mother-country, and 
their gallantry in defending them 
against an unnatural mother; the 
birth and growth of a vast and migh- 
ty republic, maintaining at once or- 
der and liberty amid the convulsions 
and revolutions of European dynas- 
ties and empires, and eliciting from 
a European monarch, whose crown 
was afterwards torn from his head, 
the remark addressed to an Ameri- 
can Catholic bishop, who told him 
of free and peaceful America, “ Tru- 
ly, that people at least understand 
liberty ; when will it be understood 
among us ?”—all these things re- 
mained so long an untold story, that 
it was believed but too generally 
that America was without a history 
to record. The subsequent works ot 
Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, Parkman, 
and others have pretty effectually 
dispelled the delusion. 

But it seems to have been equally 
thought, among the historians of the 
church, that her career in America 

* Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic 
Church in the United States, with an Appendix 
and an Analytical Index. By Richard H. Clarke, 


A.M. In two vols, Vol. I. New York: P. 
O'Shea, 1871. 


was also devoid of historical interest, 
so few and meagre were our publish- 
ed records and histories. In the ge- 
neral histories of the church, such as 
that by Darras, commencing with the 
earliest ages, and coming down to 
our own times, with but slight gene- 
ral allusions to~America, no men- 
tion whatever is made of the rise 
and progress of the church in the 
United States. In the American edi- 
tion of Darras, there is an Appendix, 
written for the purpose by an Ameri- 
can author, Rev. Charles I. White, 
D.D., giving a Sketch of the Origii 
and Progress of the Catholic Church in 
the United States of America, and in- 
tended to supply, in some measure, 
the omission. 

In our article on Bishop Timon, 
in THe CatTHotic Worxp of April, 
1871, we remarked: “Sketches of 
local church history, more or less 
complete, have occasionally appear- 
ed—sketches, for instance, like Ze 
Catholic Church in the United States, 
by De Courcy and Shea ; and Shea’s 
LTistory of the Catholic Missions among 
the Indian tribes of America, and 
sishop Bayley’s little volume on the 
history of the church in New York. 
But a work of a different kind, broad- 
er in its design than some of these 
excellent and useful publications, 
more limited in scope than the dry 
and costly general histories. still 
awaits the hand of a polished and 
enthusiastic man of letters.” 

When we penned these lines, though 
we knew of .Mr. Clarke’s long-con- 
tinued and unwearied labors in that 
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department of American Catholic 
literature, had cheered at times his 
earnest and faithful studies, and had, 
by his kindness, been able to spread 
before our readers some of his inte- 
resting and admirably prepared bio- 
graphical papers, such as the Life of 
Governor Dongan of New York, in 
Tue CaTHOLIC WorLpD of Septem- 
ber, 1869, and the Alemoir of Father 
Brébeuf, S. F., in the July and August 
numbers, 1871, still we scarcely hop- 
ed that we should see our desires so 
soon realized, or that we should so 
soon have occasion to hail the ap- 
pearance of the splendid work now 
before us, the fruits of his accom- 
plished pen and energetic industry, 
in the two handsomely printed and 
elegantly bound volumes, Zhe Lives 
of the Deceased Bishops of the Catho- 
lic Church in the United States. ‘The 
production of such a work, prepared 
during the broken and fleeting mo- 
ments of leisure snatched from a life 
devoted to professional duties, and 
to an active participation in the Ca- 
tholic and public-spirited enterprises 
of our busy metropolis, is something 
for which we, as a Catholic journalist 
devoted to literature, may be per- 
mitted to express our own thanks, 
and those of the Catholic communi- 
ty, and at the same time to commend 
it as an instance of successful literary 
toil in a rich but uncultivated field, 
and as, what we hope and believe it 
will be, a reward for long and pains- 
taking researches, careful collation, 
and fine literary study. There were 
but few published works, as we have 
remarked, from which to draw the 
facts and information necessary for 
such a book. Hence the author had 
to seek, in a great measure, his ma- 
terials from the archives of the vari- 
ous dioceses, the unpublished corre- 
spondence and journals of the de- 
ceased prelates, their pastoral letters 
and addresses, from the Catholic se- 
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rial publications and newspapers of 
the last half-century (a task of great 
and protracted labor and fatigue), from 
the personal recollections of surviving 
friends, co-laborers, and colleagues 
of the bishops, from family records, 
from his,own correspondence with 
numerous witnesses of the growth 
of the church and of the labors of 
our apostolic men, and even from 
the silent but sacred marble records 
of the tomb. The frequency with 
which the author cites, among his 
authorities, unpublished documents 
and original sources of information, 
which were in many cases the indi- 
vidual narratives of living witnesses, 
committed to writing at his request, 
and for this work, is a proof of the 
industry and labor with which this 
work has been prepared, and give 
us the means of appreciating the 
services thus rendered to our Ameri- 
can Catholic literature, in securing 
and preserving from decay, oblivion, 
or total loss many valuable but per- 
ishable traditions and documentary 
materials. We will refer to two only, 
among many instances throughout 
these richly stored pages, of valuable 
documents thus given to the public ; 
these are the royal charter of King 
James II., guaranteeing liberty of 
conscience to the Catholics of Vir- 
ginia in 1686, and the beautiful and 
touching letter addressed by Arch- 
bishop Carroll, in 1791, to the Ca- 
tholic Indians of Maine, the rem- 
nants of the pious and faithful flock 
of the illustrious and martyred Rale— 
for the publication of both of which 
we are indebted to Mr. Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke has devoted many years 
to these valuable and excellent stu- 
dies and compositions, and those 
who have read our Catholic periodi- 
cal literature during the last fifteen 
years, will remember his AZemoirs of 
Archbishops Carroll and Neale, of 
Bishops Cheverus and Flaget, of the 
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Rev. Prince Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin, of Fathers Andrew White 
and Nerinckx, of Governor Leonard 
Calvert, Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton, Commodore John Barry, the fa- 
ther of the American navy, and 
Judge Gaston ; which were published 
in 1856 and 1857 in Zhe Metropolt- 
tan of Baltimore. The favor with 
which these papers were received at 
the time, and the earnest recommen- 
dations of prelates, priests, and lay- 
men, have, as we have learned, in- 
duced the author to enlarge his plans 
and undertake a series of works, 
which will give the American Church 
a complete biography of ecclesiastics 
and laymen, and, at the same time, 
literary monuments of classic taste 
and scholarship. ‘The present bodk 
of the prelates will, as we rejoice to 
learn, be followed by the second work 
of the course, containing the lives of 
the missionaries of our country, such 
as White of Maryland, Marquette, 
jogues, and Brébeuf of New York, 
Rale of Maine, the missionaries of 
the Mississippi Valley, of distinguish- 
ed priests in later times, and of the 
founders of our religious houses, male 
and female. The remaining work of 
the series, more interesting probably 
than even the preceding ones, be- 
cause not the least attempt has so 
far been made in that direction, will 
contain the lives of distinguished Ca- 
tholic laymen, who have rendered 
signal services to our country, such as 
Calvert, Carroll, and Taney of Ma- 
ryland, Iberville of Louisiana, Don- 
gan of New York, La Salle and Tonty, 
explorers of the Mississippi River, 
Barry of Pennsylvania, Vincennes of 
Indiana, Gaston of North Carolina, 
and many others. The whole will form 
i complete series of Catholic bio- 
graphical works, issued in the appro- 
priate order of bishops first, priests 
and religious second, and finally of 
statesmen, captains, explorers, and 
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jurists. We cannot withhold the ex- 
pression of our pleasure at the pros- 
pect of results such as these in a de- 
partment of literature which it has 
ever been One of the objects of THe 
CATHOLIC WORLD to encourage, pro- 
mote, and cherish. 

That valuable materials exist in 
the country for all of these important 
works, we feel quite sure. We hope 
care will be taken of them, and that 
they will be freely placed at the ser- 
vice of our Catholic historians and 
authors. Their publication would be 
the best means of preserving them, 
while rendering them useful to the 
present generation, We will give an 
incident in the experience of Mr. 
Clarke, in preparing his Lives of the 
Bishops, related by him to us, as an 
evidence of the danger to which va- 
luable historical matter is constantly 
exposed of being lost and destroyed. 
He applied, in one instance, to the 
custodians of the papers relating to 
the Catholic history of an important 
diocese and state, and was informed 
that the diocesan papers and docu- 
ments had been for many years lock- 
ed up in a strong chest or safe, be- 
fore and for some time after the 
death of the first bishop, and, on be- 
ing opened and examined, they were 
found to be in a state of complete 
decay from the damp, fell to pieces 
when handled, and that scarcely a 
line of the writing was legible. Oth- 
er cases are related of valuable ma- 
terials for American Catholic history 
lost or sent out of the country. We 
observe, in the first volume before us, 
a new and appropriate feature—a 
distinct and separate return of thanks 
by the author to a long list of pre- 
lates, priests, and laymen who have 
supplied him with materials or aided 
him in his labors. The appeal he 
makes, in his preface, for the assist- 
ance of such as possess materials, 
has our cordial sympathy; and we 
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hope the appeal will not be made in 
vain. 

The book of prelates, whose ap- 
pearance we now hail with so much 
pleasure, is the most important and 
valuable contribution yet made to 
our American Catholic biographical 
literature. It covers the ground of 
our entire church history to the 
most recent times, possesses the pe- 
culiar interest which attaches to per- 
sonal and individual narrative, and is 
free, as we have said, from the dry- 
ness of the general history. Its pages 
teem with an ardent love of country 
and of our American institutions, 
and with a devotion to true liberty, 
which well accord with the traditions 
and education of one of the descen- 
dants of the Catholic pilgrims of 
Maryland, who constitute the theme 
of an honored chapter in our history, 
illustrating the magnanimity of a do- 
minant Catholic majority in times 
when toleration was not the fashion, 
the harmony between Catholicity 
and liberty, and an unflinching faith 
through generations of Protestant 
persecution. Praise is freely bestow- 
ed, where praise was due, to our 
country and to our countrymen ; and 
reproof is administered in the spirit 
of true affection, whenever there are 
errors or abuses to be corrected, or 
where there is conflict, in the civil 
or political order, with the sacred 
rights of religion and of conscience. 

The antiquity of the Catholic 
Church in America, her struggles 
and triumphs, are well worthy of the 
study’ of all. Her struggles have 
ever been against vice and error, and 
in favor of liberty and virtue. Her 
triumphs have been the conquest of 
souls for heaven. No impartial 
mind can study the career of the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
without being convinced of the puri- 
ty of her motives, and the sacredness 
of heraims. Her conservatism, her 
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sacraments, her defence of Christian 
marriage, her labors for religious edu- 
cation, her chastening influence over 
the consciences of her children, of 
which every day’s record affords ex- 
amples, her maintenance of law and 
order, have made her in the past, 
what they will prove in the future, the 
mainstay of society, of liberty, and 
of the republic. Her growth in our 
midst has been the work of Provi- 
dence, not of man; a growth which, 
as our author shows, has proportion- 
ately far outstripped that of the re- 
public. While the country has in- 
creased from thirteen states to thirty- 
seven states and eleven territories 
in ninety-five years, the church has 
increased from one bishopric to sixty- 
four bishoprics, six vicariates apos- 
tolic, and four mitred abbots in 
eighty-one years. The population 
of the country has increased from 
2,803,000 to about 40,000,000, while 
the children of the Catholic Church 
have increased from 25,000 to 5,500,- 
ooo. The increase of the general 
population of the country has been 
1,433 per centum in ninety-five years, 
and that of the church has been 
22,000 per centum in eighty-one 
years. The Catholic clergy have in- 
creased from twenty-one priests in 
1790 to about four thousand eight 
hundred priests in 1871; they dis- 
pense the blessings of religion in 
4,250 churches and 1,700 chapels. 

After giving these statistics, the 
preface proceeds thus: 


* To Rome, the capital of the Christian 
world, Eternal City, destined in our 
hopes and prayers and faith to be restored 
to us again as the free and undesecrated 
Mistress and Ruler of Churches, and to 
the Sovereign Pontiffs therein, Vicars of 
Christ on earth, we turn with love and 
gratitude for the care, solicitude, and 
support bestowed upon our churches, 
and for the exemplary prelates bestowed 
upon them by the Chief Bishop of the 
church. To our venerable hierarchy, 
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bishops and priests, and to the religious 
orders, both male and female, we render 
thanks for their labors, their sacrifices, 
their sufferings, and their suffrages. 

“To our prelates, especially, is due 
under God the splendid result we have 
but faintly mentioned. They were the 
founders of our churches, the pioneers 
of the faith, and thé chief pastors of our 
tlocks. In poverty and suffering they 
commenced the work, and spent them- 
selves for others. A diocese just erected 
upon the frontiers, in the midst of a new 
and swarming population, to anticipate 
and save the coming faithful, the hope of 
a future flock, an outpost upon the bor- 
ders of Christianity and civilization— 
such was the frequent work and vigilant 
foresight of the Propaganda and of the 
Councils of Baltimore—such the charge 
confided to a newly consecrated bishop. 
To the religious enterprise and untiring 
providence of the Catholic Church, in her 
prompt and vigorous measures for the 
extension of the faith in this country, 
may well be applied the striking lines of 
Milton : 


‘Zeal and duty are not slow; 
But on occasion’s furelock watchful wait.’ 
—Paradise Regained. 


“To assume the task of creating, as it 
were, building up, and governing the in- 
fant churches thus confided to their care, 
was the work that was faithfully and zeal- 
éusly performed by our bishops. It was 
no uncommon thing for a bishop to be 
sent to a diocese where there was scarcely 
a shrine or a priest; where he not only 
had no friends or organized flock to re- 
ceive him, but where he had not even an ac- 
quaintance ; where he would not meet a 
face that he had ever seen before. In 
some instances, he had to enter a diocese 
rent with disunion or schism among the 
people; in others, he was compelled to 
reside out of the episcopal city by reason 
of disaffection prevailing within. In 
other cases, such was their poverty that 
they had not the necessary means to pro- 
cure an episcopal outfit, to provide a 
pectoral cross and crosier, or to pay their 
travelling expenses to their dioceses. In 
many cases the humble log-cabins of the 
West were their episcopal palaces and 
cathedrals ; and frequently church, epis- 
copal residence, parish school, and theo- 
logical seminary were all under the same 
contracted roof. In the midst of such 
difficulties, we behold examples of humi- 


lity, patience, cheerfulness, zeal, charity, 
love, poverty, and untiring labor. A study 
of such examples, and of lives so good, so 
heroic, has led us to undertake the work 
now presented to the public, in order to 
repeat and continue their holy influences, 
to preserve the memory of such deeds, to 
render a tribute to those honored names, 
and to rescue, as far as we could, our 
Catholic traditions from oblivion or total 
loss. We applied to ourself, and yielded 
to the spirit of, the poet’s appeal : 

‘Spread out earth's holiest records here, 

Of days and deeds to reverence dear ; 

A zeal like this what pious legends tell?’” 

The two volumes contain the lives 
of fifty-six American bishops, and to 
the second volume is affixed an ap- 
pendix containing the lives of three 
prelates of other countries, who have 
a special connection with the Ameri- 
can Church. The first volume, to 
which we will confine our present 
writing, contains the lives of twenty- 
nine prelates, a list of whom, with 
the dates of their consecration or 
appointment, and the religious orders 
to which they belonged, where such 
was the case, will in itself prove in- 
teresting. 

The antiquity of our church in 
America is strikingly illustrated in 
this volume—an antiquity equal to 
that of the church in some of the 
old countries of Europe, extending 
back to the ages of faith, when the 
church was fighting her battles with 
paganism, and before the time when 
altar was raised up against altar by 
the Protestantism of the sixteenth 
century, and before the more modern 
phases of infidelity and communism 
had declared war against all-altars 
and all religion. In the tenth, ele- 
venth, and twelfth centuries, the 
Northmen of Iceland, hardy adven- 
turers on the seas, pushed their ex- 
ploits beyond the continent of Eu- 
rope, and landed colonies on the 
shores of this continent. Coming 
from their ice-clad homes, our ex- 
treme north-eastern regions were to 
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them a country of enchanting ver- 
dure, and received the name of Green- 
land; and, pushing their cruises 
farther south, they entered our own 
Narragansett Bay, where, seeing the 
country festooned with vines teeming 
with grapes, they called it Vinland. 
Our poet Longfellow, aptly quoted 
by Mr. Clarke, has celebrated some 
of the exploits of Vikings and North- 
men on sea and shore. They were 
the freebooters and highwaymen of 
the ocean ; 


* Joining the corsair’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea I flew 
With the marauders ; 
Wild was the life we led, 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 
By our stern orders.”’ 


At the time of which the poet 
sings, both Iceland and Greenland 
were pagan. The mother-country 
owed her conversion to missionaries 
from Ireland, and she, in turn, sent 
out devoted priests, who converted 
her colonists in Greenland and Vin- 
land to the faith. Convents and 
churches arose and resounded with 
the praises of God, chanted in Latin 
hymns three centuries and a half be- 
fore Columbus discovered America. 
Pre-eminent among the Catholic 
missionaries was Eric, who, in the 
beginning of the twelfth century, 
commenced his exalted labors at 
Greenland, and afterwards particu- 
larly along the banks of Narragansett 
Bay. The site of the present city of 
Newport and its vicinity were the 
virgin fields of his apostolic labors. 
So important did these Christian 
colonies become, that a bishopric 
was erected at Garda, the episcopal 
city of Greenland, and Eric was con- 
secrated its first bishop by Lund, a 
bishop of Scandinavia. He visited 
again his cherished flock at Vinland, 
to whom he was devoted, and, rather 
than leave them, he resigned his 
mitre and crosier, went into the ranks 
of the clergy, and gave his life for 
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his flock—the first of American mar- 
tyrs. 

The colonies of the Northmen 
were swept away, and the record of 
them, even, faded from the histories © 
and traditions of mankind. 

“Twas a Viking old: 
My deeds, though manifold, 


No skald in song has told, 
No saga taught thee.” 


A glowing tribute is paid by the 
author to the Catholic faith and 
genius of Columbus, the unrivalled 
discoverer of America. In the very 
generation in which Columbus lived, 
the church established a bishopric 
within the present limits of our re- 
public. Among the ambitious and 
hardy captains of that day was Pam- 
philo de Narvaez, who, in attempting 
the conquest of Florida, aspired to 
add to the Spanish crown a realm . 
equal in extent and wealth to Mexico, 
and to rival the fame of Cortéz by 
his own exploits. The Franciscans 
were at his side, seeking a holier cen- 
quest, fired by no earthly ambition, 
but by a heavenly zeal. A bishop- 
ric was erected for Florida as the 
expedition was about to sail from the 
ports of Spain, and Juan Juarez, who 
had already won the title of one of 
the Twelve Apostles of Mexico, was 
appointed, in 1526, Bishop of Rio 
de las Palmes. He spent his brief 
sojourn in Spain in securing ample 
provision for his future flock, and in 
obtaining royal guarantees for the 
liberty and kind treatment of the 
natives. No time was left for his 
consecration ; he hastened on board 
the fleet, and rushed to the spiritual 
relief of his children, whom he knew 
and “loved only in Christ.” After 
the disastrous termination of the ex- 
pedition, he and his companions suf- 
fered shipwreck, and are believed to 
have perished of hunger—the second 
martyr of our church. Well has our 
author said of him, that he gave up 
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his own life that he might bestow 
upon others life eternal; and that he 
who died of hunger for God’s sake 
was greatly rewarded by that same 
God with celestial feasts, and replen- 
ished with seraphic delights ; and has 
aptly applied to him those beautiful 
words of the Canticle: 


* Esurientes implevit Bonis.” 


We have dwelt briefly, but with 
particular pleasure, upon these the 
first two lives of the volume, because 
of their peculiar interest and beauty, 
but they must be read at length in 
the work itself to be duly appreciat- 
ed. We rejoice that they have now 
been rendered a classic story in our 
language—an enduring monument in 
our literature. 

We had marked out several ex- 
tracts from the interesting and im- 
portant life of Archbishop Carroll, 
and from the lives of other eminent 
prelates, for insertion, but the want 
of time and space deprives us and 
our readers of this pleasure. We 
reserve the remaining space allotted 
to this article for three extracts, the 
first of which is the historical sketch 
given by Mr. Clarke of an event 
which reflects untold honor and 
glory upon the American Catholic 
episcopate. The honor and merit 
of originating the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faithgywhich has 
ever since been and is now spreading 
the Gospel throughout the world, is 
due to an American prelate. Bishop 
Dubourg, of New Orleans, is the re- 
cognized founder of that illustrious 
society.. And now we will let the 
author speak for himself: 


“ The most brilliant and fruitful service 
rendered by Bishop Dubourg to the 
church, not only in America, but through- 
out the most remote and unenlightened 
portions of the world, was the leading 
part he took in founding the illustrious 
‘Association for the Propagation of the 


Faith.’ It has been well said that ‘the 
establishment which M. Dubourg, while 
on his return to Louisiana from Italy, 
made at Lyons, is of itself enough to im- 
mortalize his name. He there formed, in 
1815, the Association for the Propagation 
of the Faith. This single institution, 
which conveys benedictions unnumbered 
to millions, and which daily sounds the 
glad tidings of a Saviour to those who 
are seated in the silence of death, be- 
comes a monument sufficient to eternize 
the memory of Dubourg, and to shed a 
full ray of brightness on any college as- 
sociated with his name.’” 


The following extract, from the 
Life of Archbishop Eccleston of Balti- 
more, relates to interesting and stir- 
ring events in the life of our Holy 
Father, Pius 1X., and the history of 
our country and church, which are 
made to reflect upon events trans- 
piring in our own times: 


“The adjournment of the Sixth Coun- 
cil was soon followed by the death of 
Pope Gregory XVI. and the election of 
Pope Pius IX. The remarkable events 
that ensued are a part of the history of 
our age. Loud, long, and enthusiastic 
were the plaudits that greeted the first 
acts of the noble and saintly Pius IX. 
from every portion of the world, and es- 
pevially from the United States. Popular 
meetings in the principal cities sent the 
most respectful and laudatory addresses 
to the Holy Father, and Congress sent a 
minister to congratulate him on his 
course and to reside at his court. It 
seemed as though the Protestant world 
were prepared to hail the return of the 
glorious ages of faith,when the Sove- 
reign Pontiff was the universally recog 
nized Father and arbiter of the Chris- 
tian world. The loyalty of Catholics 
was manifested by the obedience of their 
souls and submission of their hearts to 
him whom they recognized as the Vicar 
of Christ on earth. To their Protestant 
fellow-citizens was left the work of giv- 
ing utterance to the public voice of con- 
gratulation and praise. The address of a 
public meeting held in New York by six 
thousand persons, and presided over by 
the mayor, contained the following re- 
markable passage : 

“* And more formidable than all these. 
you must have girded yourself to encoun. 
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ter, ani by God’s help to overcome, that 
fickleness and ingratitude of multitudes 
just released from benumbing bondage, 
which could clamor in the wilderness to 
be led back to the flesh-pots of Egypt; 
which, among the contemporaries and 
even the followers of our Saviour, could 
leave him to bear in solitude the agony 
of the cross; and which in your case, we 
apprehend, will yet manifest itself in 
unreasonable expectations, extravagant 
hopes, impetuous requirements, and in 
murmurings that nothing has been earn- 
estly intended, because everything has 
not been already accomplished. 

“The address of the Philadelphia 
meeting, held January ro, 1848, contained 
the following earnest words: ‘ May the 
Almighty grant you length of life, 
strength of heart, and wisdom from on 
high, in order to bring to a happy con- 
clusion the beneficent reforms which 
you have begun! May he inspire the 
princes and people of Italy with the cour- 
age and moderation necessary to second 
your efforts! May he raise up to you 
successors, who will continue to extend 
the influence of peace and justice on 
earth; and the time will come when the 
meanest of God’s poor will, if oppressed, 
be able to summon the most powerful of 
his oppressors to appear at the bar of 
united Christendom; and the nations 
will sit in judgment upon him, and the 
oppressor, blushing with shame, shall be 
forced by their unanimous and indignant 
voice to render justice to the oppressed.’ 

“Similar addresses were sent from 
nearly every city of any importance in 
the Union to the Holy Father. But soon 
the prophetic language of the New York 
meeting was realized ; the clamor of the 
disappointed populace was raised against 
their father and best friend; Count 
Rossi, his secretary, is assassinated, and 
the Holy Father himself is a fugitive 
from Rome. It was then that the devo- 
tion of Catholics manifested itself to- 
wards the Supreme Pontiff, and many 
and heartfelt were the testimonials of 
loyalty and affection received by the 
exile of Gaeta from his children through- 
out the world. The Catholics of’ the 
United States were not behind their 
brethren in these demonstrations, and the 
hope was entertained that the Holy 
Father would accept an asylum in our 
midst. .. . How vividly do the present 
wrongs of that same Holy Father, and of 
that same holy church, recall the events 
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of his glorious pontificate! When, oh! 
when, will the Catholic peoples of the 
world demand of their governments the 
restoration of the capital of Christendom, 
and the liberty of the Vicar of Christ?” 


As we were about to close our ar- 
ticle, our eye fell upon the following 
fine passages in the Life of Dr. Eng- 
land, First Bishop of Charleston, and 
we yield to the temptation of transfer- 
ring them to our columns, both as a 
tribute to that illustrious prelate and 
as specimens of Mr. Clarke’s style: 


“The great struggle of Bishop Eng- 
land’s life in this country seems to have 
been to present the Catholic Church, her 
doctrines and practices, in their true 
light before the American people. Inhis 
effort to do this his labors were indefati- 
gable. His means of accomplishing this 
end were various and well studied. He 
endeavored, from his arrival in the coun- 
try, to identify himself thoroughly with 
its people, its institutions, its hopes, and 
its future. He was vigilant and spirited 
in maintaining and defending the honor 
and integrity of the country, as he was in 
upholding the doctrines and practices of 
the church. In his oration on the char- 
acter of Washington, he so thoroughly 
enters into the sentiments of our people, 
and participates so unreservedly in the 
pride felt by the country in the Pater 
Patria, that his language would seem to 
be that of a native of the country. There 
was no movement for the public good in 
which he did not feel an interest, and 
which he did not, to the extent of his op- 
portunities, endeavor to promote. His 
admiration for the institutions of the coun- 
try was sincere and unaffected. Though 
no one encountered more prejudice and 
greater difficulties than he did, he, on all 
occasions, as he did in his address before 
Congress, endeavored to regard the pre- 
judices and impressions entertained by 
Protestants against Catholics as errors, 
which had been impressed upon their 
minds by education and associations, for 
which they themselves were not respon- 
sible. In his writings and public ser- 
mons and addresses, he travelled over the 
wide range of history, theology, and the 
arts, in order to vindicate the spotless 
spouse of Christ against the calumnies 
of her enemies. If Catholic citizens and 
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voters were attacked on the score of their 
fidelity to their country and its institu- 
tions, Bishop England’s ready pen de- 
fended them from the calumny and silen- 
ced their accusers. If a Catholic judge 
or public officer was accused of false 
swearing or mental reservation in taking 
the official oath, he found an irresistible 
and unanswerable champion jn the Bishop 
of Charleston. He found the church in 
the United States comparatively defence- 
less on his accession to the See of Char- 
leston, but he soon rendered it a danger- 
ous task in her enemies to attack or vilify 
her; and many who ventured on this 
mode of warfare were glad to retreat from 
the field, before the crushing weapons of 
logic, erudition, and eloquence with which 
he battled for his church, his creed, and 
his people..... 

“ Bishop England visited Europe four 
times during his episcopacy, for the in- 
terests and institutions of his diocese, 
visiting Rome, most of the European 
countries, and his native Ireland, which 
he never ceased to love. He was sent 
twice as apostolic delegate from the Holy 
See to Hayti. He obtained from Europe 
vast assistance for his diocese, both in 
priests, female religious, and funds. It 
was proposed to translate him to the 
bishopric of Ossory in Ireland, but he 
declined. The highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, with comfort, luxury, friends, and 
ease, in his native country, could not 
tempt him to desert his beloved church 
in America. He had become an Amerti- 
can citizen and an American prelate, and 
he resolved to continue to be both as 
long as he lived. At Rome he was con- 
sulted on all matters relating to the eccle- 
siastical affairs of this country. The offi- 
cials of the Eternal City were~astounded 
at the great travels and labors of Bishop 
England. They heard him appoint from 
the Chambers of the Propaganda the very 
day on which he would administer con- 
firmation in the interiorof Georgia. The 
cardinals, in their wonder at all he ac- 
complished, and the rapidity of his move- 
ments, used to call him ‘2z/ vescovo a va- 
pore, or the ‘steam bishop.’ We have 
seen with what an insignificant force he 
commenced his episcopal labors. He in- 
creased the churches of his diocese to 
over sixteen, and lef behind him a well- 
organized and appointed clergy, and 
numerous ecclesiastical, religious, edu- 
cational, and charitable institutions. The 
Catholic families of his diocese might 
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have been counted, at the time of the 
erection of the See of Charleston, on one’s 
fingers; at the bishop’s death they were 
counted by thousands. But the good he 
accomplished was not confined to his 
own diocese. His elevating and encour- 
aging influence was felt throughout this 
country, at Rome, and in many parts of 
the Catholic world.” 


His dying words to his clergy, and 
through them to his flock, were as 
follows : 


“Tell my people that I love them; tell 
them how much I regret that circumstan- 
ces have kept us at a distance from each 
other. My duties and my difficulties 
have prevented me from cultivating and 
strengthening those private ties which 
ought to bind us together ; your functions 
require a closer, a more constant inter- 
Be with them—be of 
them—win them to God. Guide, govern, 
and instruct them, Watch as having to 
render an account of their souls, that you 
may do it with joy, and not with grief. 
There are among you several infant in- 
stitutions which you are called on, in an 
especial manner, to sustain. It hast cost 
me a great deal of thought and of labor 
to introduce them. They are calculated 
to be eminently serviceable to the cause 
of order, of education, of charity; they 
constitute the germ of what, I trust, shall 
hereafter grow and flourish in extensive 
usefulness. As yet they are feeble, sup- 
port them—embarrassed, encourage them 
—they will be afflicted, console them. 

“IT commend my poor church to its patrons 
—especially to her to whom our Saviour con- 
fided his in the person of the beloved dis- 
ciple: ‘Woman, behold thy Son ; Son, behol 
thy mother.” 


The second volume contains the 
lives of thirty American bishops, and, 
in the Appendix, the lives of: Right 
Rev. Charles Augustus de Forbin- 
Jansen, Bishop of Nancy, France, 
who visited this country in 1840, and 
rendered signal services to religion 
while here; of Right Rev. Edward 
Barron, who volunteered from this 
country for the African mission, was 
made Bishop of Africa in 1845, and 
died at Savannah, Georgia, in 1854, 
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“a martyr of charity”; and of Cardi- 
nal Bedini, whose visit to this country 
is in the recollection of our readers, 
We cannot close our notice without 
again commending, in the most em- 
phatic manner, this record of the la- 
bors of the self-denying prelates who 
were the means, under God, of plant- 
ing the church in our beloved coun- 
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try—not only for its historical interest, 
and as an addition to our permanent 
Catholic literature, but for the in- 
centive it furnishes to others, both 
cleric and lay, in their several spheres, 
to be unremitting in their efforts to ex- 
tend the faith, thus happily transferred 
to our soil, to every nook and corner 
of this favored land. 
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Tue VIcAR OF CHRIST; or, Lectures 
upon the Office and Prerogatives of 
our Holy Father the Pope. Dy Rev. 
Thomas S. Preston, Pastor of St. Ann’s 
Church, New York, and Chancellor of 
the Diocese. New York: Robert Cod- 
dington, No. 366 Bowery. 1871. 


We have here another series of 
the excellent Advent Lectures of F. 
Preston, which have done so much 
good in the instruction of the 
faithful and the conversion of num- 
bers of persons to the true faith. 
Carefully prepared and solid dis- 
courses on the great Catholic prin- 
ciples, dogmas, doctrines, laws, and 
rites—in fact, on all the topics of 
religion universally—are especially 
necessary and useful in our time 
and country. Besides the addition- 
al good accruing to that which has 
been done by the preaching of these 
discourses through their more ge- 
neral dissemination among the laity, 
their publication is a great benefit 
to the clergy, as giving examples 
of the best kind of preaching, and 
furnishing a stimulus and a help to 
efforts of the same kind. 

The present series of lectures on 
the Pope is fully equal to the former 
publications of the author in ability 
and excellence, if not superior to 
them. , The subject, at any rate, 
makes it far the most interesting 


and important of any. F. Preston 
has merited well of the church by 
his zealous and efficient devotion to 
the cause of the Pope and the Holy 
See, and his continual efforts to 
instruct the Catholic laity in sound 
doctrine in this most essential mat- 
ter. In this volume he has given 
us a lecture on the supremacy, an- 
other on the Papal infallibility, a 
third on the temporal sovereignty, 
and a fourth on the Pontificate of 
Pius IX. At the end, the decrees 
or constitutions of the Vatican 
Council and several recent allocu- 
tions of the Holy Father are given 
in Latin and English ; and the whole 
is concluded by a carefully and 
critically prepared chronological list 
of the Sovereign. Pontiffs, in which 
we are glad to see the Avignonian 
and Pisan claimants of the tiara 
relegated to their proper place on 
one side, while the succession is 
continued through the Roman line, 
which is unquestionably the true 
one. The lecture on infallibility is 
especially marked by solid learning 
and ample citations from the fathers, 
proving conclusively that this ar- 
ticle of the faith was explicitly held 
and taught from the beginning. 
The style is grave and serious, co- 
pious and flowing, and warmed with 
a spirit of fervent love to the souls 
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of men. It is the style, not of a 
mere essayist, but of a preacher. 
It is, therefore, far more pleasing 
and popular in its character than 
that of most books on the same 
topic. Every Catholic in the United 
States ought to read it, and we 
doubt if any book has been publish- 
ed on the Pope equally fitted for 
general circulation in England and 
Ireland. Neither is there any so 
well fitted to do good among non- 
Catholi We hope no pains will 
be spared to give it a wide and uni- 
versal circulation. 

It is most important and neces- 
sary that all Catholics should be 
fully instructed in the sovereign 
supremacy and doctrinal infallibility 
of the Pope, and the strict obliga- 
tion in conscience of supporting 
his temporal sovereignty. 

Mr. Coddington has published 
this volume in a superior manner, 
with clear, open type, on very thick 
and white paper, and adorned it 
with an engraved portrait of the 
beloved and venerable Pius 1X. 
Once more we wish success to this 
timely and valuable series of lec- 
tures, and thank the reverend au- 
thor in the name of the whole Ca- 
tholic public for his noble cham- 
pionship of the dearest and most 
sacred of all causes—that of the 
Vicar of Christ. 


ANTIDOTE TO “THE GATES AJAR.” By 
J.S. W. Tenth thousand. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 1872. 


Mr. Carleton appears to be con- 
vinced that “de gustibus non est 
disputandum”’ by a bookseller, but 
rather that provision is to be made 
for all tastes. On the back of this 
little pious pamphlet we find adver- 
tised The Debatable Land, by Robert 
Dale Owen; The Seventh Vial, con- 
taining, we conjecture, a strong 
dose, by Rev. John Cumming; JZo- 
ther Goose with Music, by an ancient, 
anonymous author; AZ Las/,a new 
novel, by Marian Harland, etc. The 
Antidote is a rather weak and quite 
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harmless dose, done up in pretty 
tinted paper. The writer naively 
asks, on p. 23: ‘‘ Who would not like 
to fly away in the tail of a comet ?” 
—a question which any little boy 
would answer in the affirmative, but 
cruelly dashes our hopes to the 
ground by telling us that “all this 
is mere conjecture.” Again, on p 
26, he gravely reasons thus: “As to 
families in heaven living in houses 
together, as if they were on earth, 
that is simply impossible. When 
children marry here, they leave their 
parents, and have homes of their 
own; their children do likewise, 
and so on ad infinitum. Those who 
would live together in heaven would 
be only husbands and wives and the 
unmarried children. And as to the 
married who are not all happily 
united here, are they to be tied to- 
gether for ever whether they like 
each otheror not?” The little pam- 
phlet is concluded by two pieces of 
poetry, one of which is pretty good, 
the other one of those cantering 
hymns which are such favorites at 
the week-evening prayer-meeting: 
“ We sing of the realms of the blest, 
That country so bright and so fair, 


And oft are its glories confessed ; 
But what must it be to be there ?”’ 


The doctrine of Miss Phelps’s an- 


tagonist is more orthodox than 
hers, without doubt, so far as it 
goes, but it is presented in sucha 
way as rather to provoke a smile 
than to convince or attract the 
mind of any one who is not already 
a pious Presbyterian. Our Presby- 
terian and other Evangelical friends 
contrive to make religion as sad and 
gloomy as a wet afternoon in the 
country. Even heaven itself has 
but small attractions for those who 
are not depressed in spirits, when 
described in the doleful strain which 
is supposed to be suitable to piety. 
Miss Phelps, as well as other mem- 
bers of the gifted and cultivated 
Stuart family, and many of similar 
character and education, revolted 
from the dismal system of Puritan- 
ism. She yearned after a brighter 
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and more beautiful religion, which 
has in it something else than the 
valley of the shadow of death. Her 
striving to realize this ideal pro- 
duced Gates Ajar and other similar 
works, whose immense popularity 
proves both her own power as a 
writer and also a widely-felt sympa- 
thy with the sentiments of her own 
mind. It is the Catholic theolegy 
alone which presents the true and 
complete doctrine respecting the 
beatific vision, the glorified humanity 
of Our Lord, Our Lady, and the saints, 
the angelic hierarchy, and the rela- 
tion between the visible and invi- 
sible worlds; together with that 
element of the poetic and the mar- 
vellous after which the mind, the 
imagination, and the heart crave 
with an insatiable longing. We are 
tempted to close the present exer- 
cise, after the manner of the little 
book before us, with a few verses 
from an old hymn, written by one 
of the persecuted Catholics of Lan- 
cashire, at the close of the sixteenth 
or the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The whole hymn may be 


found in the Month for September 
and October: 


‘‘Hierusalem, my happie home, 

When shall I come to thee ? 
When shall my sorrowes have an end ? 

Thy ioyes when shall I see? 


‘*Thy walls are made of precious stones, 
Thy bulwarks diamonds square, 
Thy gates are of right orient pearle, 
Exceedinge riche and rare. 


“ Thy turrettes and thy pinnacles 
With carbuncles doe shine ; 
Thy verie streets are paved with gould 
Surpassinge cleare and fine. 


** Thy houses are of ivorie, 
Thy windoes cristale cleare, 
Thy tyles are made of beaten gould 
O God, that I were there! 


“Thy gardens and thy gallant walkes 
Continually are greene ; 
There grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As noewhere else are seene. 


“ Ouyt through the streetes with silver sound 
The flood of life doth flowe, 
Upon whose bankes on every syde 
The wood of lyfe doth grow. 


‘“* Hierusalem, my happie home! 
Would God I were in thee! 
Would God my woes were at an end, 
Thy isyes that I might see!’ 
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THE PRISONERS OF St. LAZARE. Edited 
by Mrs. Pauline de Grandpré. Trans. 
lated from the French by Mrs. E. M. 
McCarthy. New York: Appleton & 
Co. 


In this volume we have a ram- 
bling, desultory description of the 
prison of St. Lazare in Paris, and 
its inmates. It is a prison for wo- 
men guilty of every variety of crime, 
and they are even incarcerated here 
on suspicion. But the majority of 
its occupants are women who have 
failen from virtue more or less 
criminally. Two great unsolved 
questions of the age force them- 
selves upon the attentive reader 
of this volume, filled with the piti- 
ful tale of woman’s sin and shame: 
What can be done to succor unfor- 
tunates who have been ensnared 
and drawn away from the paths of 
virtue, and have a desire to return 
to an honest life; and what are the 
legitimate and proper employments 
of women outside of the family ? 

We are not competent to answer 
thoroughly either of these ques- 
tions, which for many years have 
exercised the politician as well as 
the philanthropist; we can only 
express our opinion. We have no 
such place in this country as St. 
Lazare, but we have the abandoned 
women and their needs. Ah! that 
word abandoned expresses the state 
of the public mind toward those 
who have thus fallen; but the 
Catholic Christian cannot suffer 
any soul for whom Christ died to be 
abandoned, and the Catholic Church 
answers the first of these questions 
by opening her arms to the peni- 
tent, and offering her the refuge of 
“Houses of the Good Shepherd,” 
established in most of our large 
cities. By the support and multi- 
plication of this order, whose life- 
work is to receive and help these 
poor children of sin, is the most 
effectual way in which Catholic wo- 
men can reach the class in whose 
interest this book was written. We 
do not believe that women discharg- 
ed from a prison like St. Lazare 
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could be preserved from future dan- 
ger in an institution like the one 
proposed in the appendix to this 
volume. No place but a strictly 
religious house, in our opinion, 
could be a house of moral conva- 
lescence to these poor creatures. 
There is one way in which Ameri- 
can Catholic women can lessen the 
number of these miserable outcasts. 
Watch over your servants, know 
where they spend their evenings, 
take them by the hand and give 
them loving, maternal advice as to 
their company, and endeavor to 
bring them often to confession and 
communion. The providence of 
God has committed these young 
girls to your care, and who knows 
but their souls may be required of 
you, negligent mistresses, in that day 
when we must all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ? With re- 
gard to the employments of women, 
should not women be allowed to do 
any honest business that they can 
do well? Many new openings have 
been made for her of late years in 
telegraphic and photographic offices 
and stores. But, after all, to touch 
the root of this matter, why should 
not woman be so trained that she 
could, in any emergency, have a 
resource and support herself? A 
great deal would be gained if chil- 
dren were brought up to feel that 
“it is working, and not having 
money, that makes people happy.” 
“It is a noteworthy fact,” says the 
author of The Prisoners of St. Lazare, 
“that three-quarters of the inmates 
are without knowledge of a trade or 
of any means of making a livelihood 
for themselves. The support of hus- 
band or father failing, then destitu- 
tion followed, and then vice.” 


PROPHETIC IMPERIALISM; or, The Pro- 
phetic Entail of Imperial Power. By 
Joseph L. Lord, of the Boston Bar. 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 
1871. 


Mr. Lord writes like a thorough 
gentleman, a point which we notice 
in this distinct and emphatic man- 


ner because it is a somewhat rare 
phenomenon in literature of this 
class. He writes, also, like a well- 
trained and cultivated scholar and 
thinker. It is, therefore, a pleasant 
task to read what he has written, 
more pleasant from the fact that his 
essay is a short one, and his thoughts 
are briefly as well as lucidly and 
elegantly set forth. Moreover, al- 
though a Boston lawyer, Mr. Lord 
really reverences the Holy Scrip- 
tures and believes the prophets. 
His spirit is pious and fervent, 
though sober, and he is alike free 
from cant and from unbelieving 
flippancy. The peculiar theory of 
Mr. Lord regarding the fulfilment 
of what we may call the imperial 
prophecies is not contrary to ortho- 
dox doctrine, and is in fact held by 
him in common with some Catholic 
writers, although diverse from the 
one held by the generality of sound 
interpreters. So far as all the em- 
pires preceding that of Christ are 
concerned, he agrees with the com- 
mon interpretation. In respect to 
this last, he holds to a personal 
descent and earthly empire of our 
Lord. This is an hypothesis which, 
in our eyes, has no_ probability 
whatever. It is not wonderful, how- 
ever, that a person who does not 
see the earthly empire of Christ in 
the reign and triumph of his Vicar 
and the Roman Church, should be 
driven to look for a personal de- 
scent and reign of the Lord in the 
latter times. In this respect, Mr. 
Lord agrees with a number of emi- 
nent Protestant writers, who, being 
disgusted with the fruits of the 
Reformation, and not so happy as 
to see the glories of the Catholic 
Church, fly for consolation to this 
brilliant but, as we think, baseless 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Lord differs from most Ameri- 
can Protestants in the very disre- 
spectful esteem in which he holds 
democracy. It is curious to observe 
the very enthusiastic and adulatory 
language in which a number of di- 
vines express their conviction of 
the truth of his theory, imperialistic 
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as it is from top to bottom. They 
withhold their names, however, from 
a motive of prudence. Mr. Lord’s 
arguments have not convinced us 
that his theory is correct, but they 
prove their author to be worthy of 
esteem. 


East AND WEsT Poems. By Bret Harte. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Company 
(late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, 
Osgood & Co.). 1871. 


Many of those who have enjoyed 
Bret Harte’s fugitive pieces have 
felt a vague suspicion that the word 
poetry was scarcely adequate to ex- 
press their character. The sketches 
from nature have been unquestion- 
ably graphic, and, in some cases, 
not devoid of real humor or pathos 
—all which has led to their being 
considered by many as evidences of 
genius Capable by its touch of en- 
nobling humble and _ insignificant 
subjects. The volumes, however, 
which have succeeded one another 
since Mr. Harte has left California, 


persuade us that he not only calls 
his rhymes poetry, but sincerely 
believes them to be such, and takes 
for granted that everybody who 
knows anything at all agrees per- 


fectly with him. We fear that there 
has been a mistake somewhere. 
Either the public have been betray- 
ed into an incautious endorsement 
of the author’s opinion of his own 
work, or the author has mistaken 
the character of the sensation which 
he has created. 

He seems to be just as eager as 
ever in his efforts to astonish the 
world ; and we know not how many 
more volumes of “ poems” we may 
expect before the public and he 
come to an understanding. For cur 
own part, the present is just one 
more than we are prepared to wel- 
come, In spite of kindly disposi- 
tions, we are painfully impressed 
with the fact that the mistake we 
have alluded to lies with the author. 
We are also unpleasantly relieved 
from a doubt as to whether the 
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character of his doggerel is, in all 
cases, due to the subject, and forced 
to conclude that there is a conge- 
niality between the writer and his 
themes which is the secret of his 
success. We wish him well, and 
none the less in desiring space 
wherein to administer to the present 
volume the castigation which it de- 
serves. In so doing, we would not 
deny him a certain amount of genu- 
ine talent, such as is showa in cer- 
tain places in the “Greyport Le- 
gend” (pp. 7-10), or the “ Lines on 
a Pen of Thomas Starr King”’ (pp. 
65, 66), or “A Second Review of the 
Grand Army” (pp. 95-99); nor would 
we be disposed to carp at a certain 
slovenliness which mars the beauty 
of other serious poems, but which 
did not detract from their merit on 
the occasions for which they were 
written—as was the case with the 
“ Address ” (pp. 78-81), and the poem 
of the “ Lost Galleon” (pp. 82-93)— 
the latter, if we mistake not, having 
been composed for a social reunion 
of the Alumni of the Pacific Coast. 
But nothing could induce us to ex- 
cuse the reckless vulgarity display- 
ed in such pieces as “ A White Pine 
Ballad” (p. 155); “In the Mission 
Garden” (p. 21). There is also 
enough nonsense in such lines as 
the “California Madrigal” (p. 127), 
“A Moral Vindicator” (p. 165), e¢ 
alibi passim, to make the deliberate 
addition of “Songs without Sense” 
(p. 168), unwarrantably superfluous. 

The author is not sufficiently 
aware of the distinction between 
coarseness and originality, or else 
prefers notoriety to fame. We can- 
not consent to the admission of his 
book into respectable libraries or 
drawing-room bookstands, still less 
to a place in American literature. 
If he should ever recognize and 
prune his defects, and cultivate a 
little more respect for those for 
whom he writes, as well as love for 
the purity of the idiom in which he 
deals, we shall: be happy to give 
him that praise which would be at 
present most unmerited and inop- 
portune 
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SERMONS BY THE FATHERS OF THE 
CONGREGATION OF ST. Pau. Vol. VI. 
New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 1871. 


For obvious reasons, we have taken 
occasion to speak of this volume 
without the knowledge of the respon- 
sible editor. The great pressure on 
our columns this month, which has 
compelled the omission of several 
valuable articles already in type, will 
not permit, however, more than a 
passing notice. We havealwayscon- 
sidered these annual volumes as 
models of wise, simple, and earnest 
instruction, and see no reason to 
change our opinion in the present 
instance. Indeed, there is, perhaps, 
increased reason, during these troub- 
lous times, to admire the bravery 
with which our Paulist Fathers 
meet the various questions demand- 
ing solution, and we therefore take 
pleasure in commending the work 
to the attention of all interested in 
homiletic literature. C. 


To AND From THE PASSION PLAY, IN 
THE SUMMER OF 1871. By the Rev.G. 
H. Doane. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
1872. 


This elegant volume contains not 
only an accurate description of the 
Passion Play—a spectacle to which, 
of course, none but a Catholic can 
do justice—but also a great deal of 
interesting matter about a number 
of things and places that the author 
saw on his journeys to and fro. As 
regards Paris, we have a sketch of 
some of the deeds of the Commune, 
and, in particular, the murder of the 
late archbishop. 

It is worthy of remark that, when 
Father Doane describes whether a 
place or an incident, he avoids that 
elaboration and artifice which pall 
upon the reader in many books of 
travel, and gives us his thoughts 
and impressions in an easy and hap- 
py style. We congratulate him on 
his literary efforts;.and thank him 
cordially for affording us so much 
valuable information in so pleasant 
a manner. 
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THE “Catholic Publication Socie- 
ty” has in press, and will publish 
immediately, Zhe Pastoral Address of 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Tre- 
land on the School Question. It will 
be got out in a 12mo pamphlet, and 
will be sold for $3 per 100 copies. 

THE “Catholic Publication Socie- 
ty” will also publish, early in Jan- 
uary, The Liquefaction of the Blood 
of St. Fanuarius; Lenten Sermons, 
from the Itatian of Rev. Paul Seg- 
neri, S.J.; and Sermons on Ecclestasti- 
cal Subjects, Vol. I1., by Archbishop 
Manning. 
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